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' Should not have taken * Li- 
1 berty of addreſſing theſe Vo- 
lumes to your Lordſhip, which 
vere compiled only for Youth, and 
are unworthy your Conſideration, 
but you have done me a Favour, - 
| my Lord, which I want to acknow- 
edge, and it is uncertain whether I 


may ever have another Oppor- 
tunity. 


When I, who never 1 the 55 


Honour to bo known to your Lord- 


A 2 | ſhip, 8 
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iv DEDICATION. 
ſhip, took the Freedom to repre- 
ſent to you, as his Majeſty's Secre- 


fioent _ generous Mind. 


oratefal bo others, it will Eko; be 
diſagreeable to your. Lordſhip; j Gp I 


great Minds receive noPleaſure from 


what may have the appearance , 
of Adulation; but yet I hope to 


ſtand excuſed, fince this Acknow- 


ledgement is a Duty that I oe, 
not only to your Lordſhip, but to i 
the Public „ kor if 1 miſtake not, 


the 


n Wy 
n 9 
8 


tary of State, the Caſe of an un- 
fortunate poor Foreigner, who had 

fallen a Victim to public Clamour, 
and was about to be torn from a 
Wife and Children, deſtitute of all 
the Neceſſaries of Life, you heard 
me, my Lord, and you relieved i 
them with that Readineſs, that 
Alacrity, and Chearfulneſs which 
will ever diſtinguiſh a _ bene 7 
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N DEDICATION v 
i the only Uſe of reciting the Virtues 
and Actions of the Great, is to 
5 make others emulate their Exam ple; 
and if all Dedications, like this, 
2 were written from the Heart, and 
inſtead of the uſual Terms of Com- 
pliment, contained ſome Portion 

of the Patron's Life, which was 
vuorthy the Imitation of others, every 
ſuch Addreſs would prove an In- 
citement to great and good Actions, 
and be often of more Conſequence 

to the Public than the Book itſelf. 

I have the Honour to be, my 

Lord, with the moſt perfect Gra- 
N | titude and Reſpect, 


Your Lon nem: e's 
moſt obliged, and 


; moſt obedient Servant, 


Wt. Pants church. 
yard, ov. 12; 


. Jjohx NEWBERY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


= R. NEwBERY begs leave to recom- 
mend theſe and the ſubſequent Volumes 

to the young Gentlemen and Ladies who have 
read his little Books. In thoſe he attempted 
tio lead the young Pupil to a Loveof Knowledge, 
in theſe he has endeavoured to introduce him 
to the Arts and Sciences, where all uſeful 


8 


Knowledge is contained. This may be ſaid, 
he apprehends, without depreciating the Claſ- 


7. 


ſics, which are ever to be held in Eſteem, 

but are to be eſteemed principally for being 
the Keys of Literature, and for diſcloſing. to 
us the Taſte and Wiſdom of the Ancients. 


* 


The Reader will perceive that a very free 
Uſe has been made of the Works of many 
Authors, and the Nature of the Subject re- 
Wquired it; for it is in Criticiſm, as in Life, one 
good Example is worth many Precepts. 


The Examples here collected from different 
Books will give no Offence, it is hoped, either 
o the Authors or Proprietors ; for, whatever 
may be the Fate of theſe Volumes, they can 
neither depreciate the Merit of thoſe Books, 
nor anticipate their Sale ; but will, we appre- 
hend, have a contrary Effect. 1 


. 7 
- - 
- 


vw ADVERTISEMENT. 


| In ſome Parts of the Work, and eſpecially 
towards the latter End, Sentiments and Re- 
flections will be found which may appear, per- 
haps, ſingular ; but, it is preſumed, they will 
not on that account be thought impertinent. 
They are generally concerning Things with 
which Learning has little to do, but where 5 
Nature herſelf is to be conſulted, and here no 5 
Preeminence is to be claimed in Conſequence of 
a ſuperior Education; ſince "_ Man can 7 
beſt feel how he is affected. 


Whatever value theſe Reflections and Ob- 
ſervations may have, the Examples introduced 

will always have their Merit, and will, we 
hope, lead the young Student to a careful 
peruſal of the Volumes from whence ny” are 
extracted. 
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Of the various Sorts of Style ibid. 
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, 48 
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INTRODUCTION. 


F the ſciences were to be eſtimated by their anti- 

quity, Poetry would undoubtedly bear the palm 
from all others, ſince it is, we may ſuppoſe, nearly as 
old as the Creation, and had its being almoſt with the 
firſt breath of mankind, 


When Adam came from the hands of his all-boun- 


Y ciful Creator, and found himſelf in the plains of Pa- 


radiſe, amidſt an infinite number of creatures, % fear- 
fully and wonderfully made *; when he ſaw every herb, 
plant, and flower riſe up for his uſe and pleaſure, ard 
every creature ſubmit to his will; when he heard the 
morning's dawn uſhered in with the oriſons of birds, 
and the evenings warbled down with notes of thanks 
and gratitude z when all nature exulted in praiſe of 
the omnipotent Creator; when the morning /tars ſang 
together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy 4, could 
man, thus highly favoured of heaven, withold his 
tribute? No, | | | 


—————hn all things that breathe. 
From th* earth's great altar ſend up ſilent praiſe 
To the Creator, and his noftrils fill 
With grateful finell: forth came the human pair, 


* Pſalms, . + Job xxxviii. 7. 
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l INTRODUCTIO N. 
| And join'd their vocal worſhip to the Chair 

Of Creatures wanting voice. 

— — both flood 

Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth and heaven 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And flarry pole: —Thou alſo mad'ft the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day ! * 


Poetry in its infant ſtate was the language of devo- 
tion and love. It was the voice and expreſſion of the 
heart of man when raviſhed and tranſported with a 
view of the numberleſs bleſſings that perpetually flow- 
ed from God the fountain of all goodneſs, 


— all things ſmil d 
With Fragrance, and with Joy their hearts o“er lord d. + 


Enraptured thus with the love of God, and filled 
with an awful idea of his power, glory, and good- 
neſs ; the ſoul, incapable of finding words in com- 
mon language ſuitable to its lofty conceptions, and 
diſdaining every thing low and vulgar, was obliged to 

invent a language intirely new. Tropes and figures 
were called in to expreſs its ſentiments, and the 
diction was dignified and embelliſhed with meta- 
phors, beautiſul deſcriptions, lively images, ſimilies, 
and whatever elſe could help to expreſs, with force 
and grandeur, its paſſion and ſurpriſe : diſdaining 
common thoughts and trivial expreſſions, it explores 
all Nature and aſpires at all that is ſublime and beau- 
tiful, in order to approach perfection and beatitude, 
Nor was this ſufficient —The mind diſſatisfied with 
culling only the moſt noble thoughts, arrayed in 
forcible and luxuriant terms, and perceiving the 
{ſweetneſs which aroſe from the melody of birds, called 
in mulic to its aid; when theſe illuſtrious thoughts, 
dignify'd and dieſs'd with pomp and ſplendor, were 


# Milton's Para liſe Loſt,  +Þ Ibid, 
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ſo placed as to produce harmony: the long and ſhort, 
the ſmooth and rough ſyllables were variouſly combined 
to recommend the ſenſe by the ſound, and elevation 


and cadence employed to make the whole more muſi- 
cally expreſſive. | 


Hence poetry became the parent of muſic, and in- 
deed of dancing ; for the method of meaſuring the 
time of their verſes, per Ar/in et Theſin, and of beat- 
ing the bars or diviſions of muſic, gave riſe, we 
may ſuppoſe, to this art, and taught the feet alſo to 
expreſs the tranſports of the foul *® To the truth of 
theſe reflections, which are drawn from nature, every 
one will aſſent, who conſiders how he is affected b 
ae and muſic; for no man can reſiſt the natural 
impulſe | 
at certain combinations of words and of ſounds, un- 
leſs he be unhappily poſleſſed of one of thoſe gloomy 
minds deſcribed by Shakeſpeare F And this will in 
ſome meaſure account, not only for the great antiquity 
of dancing, but for its application to religious cere- 
monies even in the firſt ages of the world. Poetry, 
Muſic, and Dancing, were -uſed by the Iſraelites of 
old in their worſhip, and are thus employ'd by many 


of the eaſtern nations, and by the Indians of Ame - 
rica to this day. 5 
What we have ſaid of the origin of poetry will 
account for the neceſſity there is for that enthuſiaſm, 
that fertility of invention, thoſe ſallies of imagination, 
lofty ideas, noble ſentiments, bold and figurative ex- 


preſſions, harmony of numbers, and indeed that 


* Ducunt Choreas et Carmina dicunt, © V1RG. 


+ The man that hath no muſic in himſelf, 
That is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſon, ſtratagems and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


SHAKESPEARE'S Merchant of J'emices 
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he will have to dance, or agitate the body 
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natural love of the grand, ſublime, and marvellous, 
which are the eſſential characteriſtics of a good poet. 
The poet, not ſatisfied with exploring all nature for 
ſubjects, wantons in the fields of fancy, and creates 
beings of his own. He raiſes floating iſlands, dreary 
deſerts, and inchanted caſtles, which he peoples, 
by the magic of his imagination, with ſatyrs, nymphs, 
{airies and gnomes ; and from imaginary things ex- 
Cites real pleaſure, and furniſhes the mind with ſolid 
inſtruction. He not only, like Midas, turns every 
thing he touches into gold, (but what has never 
yet been fabled) he ſoars beyond the regions of 

Ether, and brings gold out of nothing. From theſe 
bold and enthuſiaſtic flights, poets are ſaid to be di- 


vinely inſpired, fince thefe qualifications are not to 
be obtained by art, but derive their ſource from na- 


ture, and are the gifts of heaven alone. 


But this divine ſcience, originally intended for the 
worſhip of God, was in proceſs of time debaſed ; 
and when men forfook the Lord of Life, apply'd to 
inferior purpoſes. It was call'd in to the praiſe of 
legiſlators and great men. This uſe was made of it 
not only by the eaſtern nations, but by the Greeks, 
Romans, and by the ancient bards in Britain, who, 
as hiſtory tells us, made ſongs in praiſe of their he- 
roes, which they adapted to muſic, and ſung to 


their harps. Of late indeed Poetry has been moſt 


ſhamefully proſtituted; but that is no argument 
againſt its excellency. Has not its ſiſter Eloquence 
ſhared the ſame fate, and been employ'd to unjuſt 


purpoſes, and to obtain the moſt wicked ends? This 


therefore it has in common with other ſciences, and 


in conſequence of the general depravity of mankind. 


But the excellency of Poetry, and the attractive 
charms of the Muſes, may be eſtimated by the num- 
ber of votaries they have obtained; ſince there are 
few men, how cold and phlegmatic ſoever, but have 
at. ſome time or other paid their court to the ladies 
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of Parnaſſus, And this general affection for the 
art will render any apology needleſs that might be 
made for the publication of this volume; in which 
we have not ſatisfied ourſelves with writing dull re- 
ceipts how poems may be made *, but have, (together 
with ſuch rules as are neceſſary for the conſtruction 
of Engliſh verſe and of the various ſpecies of Poetry) 
preſented the reader with variety of examples from 
our beſt and moſt celebrated Engliſh poets. 


What is ſaid on verſification is indeed but little, 
yet it is what was thought abundantly ſufficient. 
In ſhort, no more could be introduced that would 
be ufcful; and to incumber a young ſtudent in an 
ſcicnce with uſeleſs rules, is increaſing his difficulty, 
retarding his progreſs, and like loading a man with 
arms which may hinder his march, but can afford him 
no defence or aſſiſtance on the road. 


The rules obſerved by the ancient poets were 


adapted to. the ancient tongues, but will not ſuit our 


language, ſince the quantity, or that ſpace of time, 
whether long or ſhort, in which any ſyllable is pro- 
nounced, is generally determined by the accents, 


And the harmony of Milton's numbers will be found 


not to depend on the rules of quantity, but on other 
principles, He has not confined himſelf to the /ambzc, 
which is the meaſure adjudged to our Engliſh heroics, 
but compounded his verſes with other feet, and fo 


diverſified his meaſures, by judiciouſly varying the 


Cæſural Pauſe, that he has given them a variety of 
harmony not to be met with in other poets, and 
avoided a conſtant tedious uniformity, that would have 
been ever lifeleſs, dull, and diſagreeable. 


I ſhall conclude theſe reflections in the words of 
an author of great taſte and judgment §. Yer/ifica- 
tion, ſays he, is in Poetry what colouring is in painting, 


* Porx's Eſay on Criticiſm. Lord LANSDOWNy 
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a beautiful ornament. But if the proportions are 
juſt, the poſture true, the figure bold, and the re- 
ſemblance according to nature, tho' the colours hap- 
pen to be rough, or careleſsly laid on, yet the picture 
ſhall loſe nothing of its eſteem. Such are many of 
the ineſtimable pieces of Raphael: whereas the fineſt 
and niceſt colour that art can invent, is but labour in 
vain when the reſt is in diſorder ; like paint beſtow'd 
on an ill face, whereby the deformity is render'd but 
ſo much the more conſpicuous and remarkable. It 
would not be unſeaſonable to make ſome obſervations 
upon this ſubject, by way of advice to many of our 


preſent writers, who ſeem to lay the whole ſtreſs of 


their endeavours upon the Harmony of words : Like 
Eunuchs they ſacrifice their manhood for a voice, and 
1educe our Poetry to be like Echo, nothing but 
Sound, | 
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Containing a Definition of PoE TRY, and the Qualificaticns 
of a true PoET. 


in order to p/caſe and to inſiruct. But a {kill in mak- 

ing verſes, or writing in numbers, is one of the leait 
qualifications of a good poet; for a perſon of an indiffe- 
rent genius may be taught to compoſe verſes that will flow 
ſmoothly, and ſound well to the ear, which yet may be of 
no value for want of ſtrong ſenſe, propriety, and elevation 
of thought, or purity of diction. A true poet is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a fruitfulneſs of invention, a lively imagination 
tempered by a ſolid judgment, a nobleneſs of ſentiments 


| P OE TRY is the art of compoſing poeme, or pieces in wer/e, 


and ideas, and a bold, loity, and figurative manner of ex- 


preſſion. He thoroughly underſtands the nature of his fub- 
ject; and, let his poem be never ſo ſhort, he forms a de- 
ſign or plan, by which every verſe is directed to a certain 
end, and each has a juſt dependence on the other; for it 
is this produces the beauty of order and harmony, and 


gives ſatisfaction to a rational mind. — The duke of Buck- 


ingham, in his Eſſay on Poetry, very juſtly obſerves : 


Numbers, and rhymes, and that harmonious ſound 
Which never does the ear with harſhneſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar, arts: 
For all in vain theſe ſuperficial parts 
Contribute to the ſtruQure of the whole, 
Without a genius too, for that's the; 
A ſpirit, which inſpires the work throughout, 
As that of nature moves the world about ; 

oY 
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A heat which glows in every word that's writ ; 
 *Tis ſomething of divine, and more than wit; 

Itfelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 

Deſcribing all men, but deſcrib'd by none. 


A poetical genius is the gif? of nature, and cannot he 
acquired; nor can the want of it be ſupplied by art or in- 
duſtry: but where ſuch a genius is found, it may be aſſiſted 
by proper rules and directions; and ſuch we ſhall endea- 
vour to lay down. 


EE SSIS SEES EEE EE LL 
e H A P. . 
Of tte Structure of Engliſh VeRsE ; and of Ruvws : 


N order to make verſes, you muſt underſtand that ſylla- 
bles are diſtinguiſhed into eg and fort, and this length 
or ſhortneſs is called their grantizty. Of tao, three, and 
ſometimes more ſyllables, the antients formed their poe- 
tical feet, giving each of them a different name. Thus a 
Foot conſiſting of two long ſyllables, was called a ſpondee; 
of a ſhort one follow'd by a long one, an zambic ; of a 
long one followed by two ſhort ones, a dachyle, &c. and of 
theſe feet they compoſed various kinds of verſes, 

But there is very little variety of feet in the Exgliſb poetry, 
the ;ambic being, as it were, the ſole regent of our verſe, 
ef-ecially of our heroics, which conſiſt of five ſhort and five 
long ſyllables intermixed alternately, though this order is 
{n.ctimes beautifully varied by our beſt poets, as an ex- 
cellent writer obſerves : | 


Two ſyllables our Exgliſs feet compoſe, 
Put quantities diſtinguiſh them from proſe, 
By long and ſhort, in various ſtations plac'd, 
Our Englifþ verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd : 
With Hort and long heroic feet we raiſe, 
But theſe to vary is the poet's praiſe ; 

For the /ame ſounds perpetually diſguſt : 
Dryden to this variety was juſt. 


After all, the quantity of the ſyllables in ours, and other 
modern languages, is not well fixed ; nor need we be very 


uf 
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ſolicitous about it in the compoſition of verſes. The num- 
ber of ſyllables, the pauſe, and the cat of the accents and 
emphaſis, are the chief things to be conſidered in the Engli/o 
verſification. 

Accent is a particular ſtreſs or force of the voice, laid 
upon any {ſyllable in ſpeaking, as upon f in faite, upon 
in in infinite ; and emphaſis is that ſtreſs or force of the voice 
which is laid on ſome particular word or words in a ſentence 
to exprels the true meaning of tae author. 

In Engliſe verſe, it is the accent that denominates a ſyl- 
lable /ong, rather than the zature of the voarel, diphthong, 
&c. though accent and quantity are, in reality, two differ- 
ent things. 

It is not enough that verſes have their juſt number of 
ſyllables; for the words muſt be ſo diſpoſed, as that the 
accent and the pauſe may fall in ſuch places, as to render 
them harmonious and pleaſing to the ear. 

This pauſe is a ſmall reſt or Joop which is made 1n 1 pro- 

nouncing the longer ſorts of verſes, dividing them into two 
parts, each of which is called an hexziftich, or haif-werje : 
but this diviſion is not always equal, that is, one of the he- 
miſtichs does not always contain the ſame number of ſylla- 
bles as the other. This inequality proceeds from the feat 
of the accent, that is ſtrongeſt in the firſt hemiſlich ; for 
the pauſe is to be made at the end of the word where ſuch 
accent happens, or at the end of the word following; ; as 
will prefently be ſhewn. 
— Metre, or meaſure, which is ſuch an harmonious diſpo- 
ſition of a certain number of ſyllables as above mentioned, 
is all that is ab/o/utely necefjary to conſtitute Egle verſe; 
but rhyme is generally added to make it more delightful. 

Now rhyme is a likeneſs of ſound between the laſt ſylla- 
ble or ſyllables of one verſe, and the laſt ſyllable or ſyl- 
lables of another. —When only one ſyllable at the end 
of one line rhymes to one ſyllable at the end of another, 
it is called fingle rhyme, as made, trade; confeſs, diſtreſs : 
but when the two laſt ſyllables are alike in ſound, as drink- 
ing, thinking ; able, table; it is called double rhyme, We 
have alſo ſome inſtances of treble rhyme, where the three 
lat ſyllables chime together ; as charity, parity, &c. But 
this is ſeldom or never admitted in ſerious ſubjects, and in 
ſuch the double rhyme is to be uſed but ſparingly. 

You are further to obſcrve, that the conlonants which 
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10 Of Il VERSE. 
precede the vowels where the rhyme begins, muſt be dif- 
ferent in each verſe; ſo that /ight and delight, vice and ad- 
vice, move and remove, muſt not be made to rhyme toge- 
ther; for though the ſignification of the words are differ- 
ent enough, the rhyming ſyllables are exactly the ſame, 
and good rhyme conſiſts rather in a /ikene/s than a ſameneſ⸗ 
of found. From hence it follows, that a word cannot 
rhyme to itſelf, nor even words that differ both in ſignifi- 
cation and orthography, if they have the ſame ſound ; as 
heir, air; prey, pray; blew, blue, &c. Such rhymes in- 
deed, and others equally bad, as zation and affefion, wil- 
| lainy and gentry, folloav and willow, where the likeneſs is 
not ſufficient, were allowed of in the days of Chaucer, 
Spencer, and the reſt of our antient poets, but are by no 
means to be admitted in our modern compoſitions. It 
may be farther obſerved, that the rhyming of words de- 
pends upon their likeneſs of ound, not of orthography ; for 
/augh and guaff, though differently written, rhyme very 
well together; but p/ough and cough, though their termi- 
nations are alike, rhyme not at all. 

That ſort of verſe which has no rhyme is called blank 
verſe ; ſome ſpecimens of which will be given hereafter. 
We have verſes of ſeveral meaſures containing ſeldom leſs 
than four, nor more than fourteen ſyllables ; in ſpeaking of 
which I ſhall begin with thoſe that are moſlly in uſe. 
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Of the ſeveral forts of Engliſh VERSES. 


HE verſes chiefly uſed in our poetry, are thoſe of 
ten, eight, and ſeven ſyllables ; eſpecially the firſt, 
which are uſed in heroic poems, tragedies, elegies, paſto- 
rals, and many other ſubjects, but generally thoſe that are 
grave and ſerious. DE OTE 
In this ſort the words are commonly ſo diſpoſed, that 
the accent may fall on every ſecond, fourth, fixth, eighth, 
and zenth ſyllable ; as in the two following lines. 


From viilgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
Aud {uatch a grave beyond the reach of art, 
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But (as we have intimated already) this order may be fre- 


quently diſpenſed with, without deſtroying the harmony of 
the verſe; nay, it adds a peculiar beauty to the poetry, 
to indulge ſuch a variety now and then, eſpecially in the 
firſt and ſecond ſyllables of the line, of which the follow- 
ing is an inſtance, where the accent is on the firſt ſyl- 
lable, and not on the ſecond. 


Now to the main the bürning ſin deſcends. 


The pauſe to be in verſes of this kind (as I have before 
obſerved) is determined by the ſeat of the moſt prevailing 
accent in the firſt half-verſe, which ought to be either on 


the ſecond, fourth, or ſixth ſyllable ; and the pauſe muſt im- 


mediately follow the word where this accent happens, or 
the word after it. ; | 

In the following lines you have inſtances of each of the 
caſes mentioned, where the ruling accent only is marked, 
and the pauſe denoted by a daſh | 


| Fir Cafe. 
As buſy—as intentive emmets are. 
Deſpiſe it and more noble thoughts purſue. 


Second Cafe. . 
Belinda ſmil'd and all the world was gay. 
So freſh the wound is— and the grief ſo vaſt, 


Third Caſe, 


Some have at firſt for wits then poets paſs'd. 
And ſince he could not ſave her— with her dy'd, 


The pauſe is ſometimes to be allowed of in other places 
of a verſe; but then the verſes are not quite ſo agreeable 
to the ear, as is evident from the following inſtance : | 


Bright Heſper twinkles from afar—away 
My kids—for you have had a feaſt to-day. 


Here is nothing diſagreeable in the ſtructure of theſe verſes 
but the pauſe, which in the firſt of them {you ſee) is after 
the ezzhth ſyllable, and in the latter after the /zcond ; 
whereas fo unequal a diviſion cannot produce any true 
harmony. e 

It muſt be confeſd, that the prevailing accent is ſome- 
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times not eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as when two or three in the 
ſame verſe ſeem equally ſtrong; in which caſe the ſenſe 
and conſtruction of the words muſt be your guide. And 
after all, a perſon who has a tolerable ear for poetry, will 
have little occaſion for rules concerning the pauſe or 
the accents, but will naturally ſo diſpoſe his words as to 
create a certain harmony, without labour to the tongue, or 
violence to the ſenſe. 
Next to verſes of ten ſyllables, thoſe of eight are moſt 
frequent in our poetry, whereof we have many entire 
Poems. In theſe verſes, as in the former, the accents ge- 
nerally fall on every ſecond ſyllable, but not without ex- 
ception, as you will ſee in the following example: 


A ſhow'r of ſoft and fleecy rain 
Fills, to new-clothe the earth again; 
Behold the mountains tops around, 
As if with fur of ermin crown'd. 


The verſes next to be conſidered, are thoſe of ſewer ſyl- 
lables, which are called anacreontic, from Anacreon, a Greek 
poet, who wrote in verſe of that meaſure. 

The accents in this kind of verſe, fall on the %%, third, 
fifth, and ſeventh ſyllables, as in the following lines: 
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Glitt'ring ſtones and golden things, 
Wealth and honours that have wings, 
Ever flitt'ring to be gone, 

We can never call our own, 


As for verſes of nine and eleven ſyllables, they are not 
worth our notice, being very ſeldom uſed, except thoſe 
which are of double rhyme, and properly belong to the 
verſes of eight and ten ſyllables, . Es 

There is a kind of verſe of tebelve ſyllables, having the 
accent on every third, which is only made uſe of in ſub- 
jects of mirth and pleaſantry, as are thoſe of eleven ſylla- 
bles, which run with much the ſame cadence. But there 
is another ſort of zwelwe ſyllables, which are now and then 
introduced amongſt our heroics, being ſometimes the laſt 
of a couplet, or two verſes, as in the following inſtance. 
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The ling'ring ſoul th* unwelcome doom receives, 
And, murm'ring with diſdain, the beauteous body leaves. 
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Sometimes a verſe of this kind coneludes a triplet, or 


three lines that rhyme together, where the ſenſe is full and 
complete; as for example: 


Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame e belong, 
And ev'ry mouth is furniſh'd with a tongue, 


And round with liſt'ning ears—the flying plague is ( 
hhhung. 


Here let us obſerve by the way, that the ſenſe ought al- 
ways to be cloſed at the end of a triplet, and not continued 
to the next line; tho' inſtances of this fault (if it be one) 
are to be found in ſome of our beſt poets. 

This verſe of twelve ſyllables (which is call'd Alexan- 
drine, or Alexandrian, from a poem on the life of Aexan- 
der, written or tranſlated into ſuch verſe by ſome French 
poets) is alſo frequently uſed at the concluſion of a ſtanza 
in Lyric or Pinaaric odes, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. The pauſe, in theſe verſes, ought to be at the ſixth 
ſyllable, as we fee in the foregoing examples. 

In this place it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that tho” the 
Alexanarize verſe, when rightly employ'd, has an agree- 
able effect in our poetry, it muſt be uſed ſparingly, and 
with judgment. Mr. Pepe has cenſured the improper uſe 
of it, and at the ſame time given us a beautiful verſe of 
this kind, in his excellent E/ay on Critic:/m, where, ſpeak- 
ing of choſe who regard verſification only, he lays, 


A needleſs 4lexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its ſlow length along. 


Verſes of fourteen ſyllables are not ſo often uſed as thoſe 
of twelve; but they are likewiſe inſerted in heroic poems, 
and are agreeable enough when they conclude a triplet 
where the ſenſe is finiſh'd, eſpecially if the preceding verſe 
be of twelve ſyllables; as in this of Mr. Ne 


For thee the land in 8 flowers is dreft ; 
For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wavy breaſt, 


And heav'n itſelf with more {crene and purer light is 
bleſt, 


If theſe verſes follow one of ten ſyllables, the inequa- 
lity of tlie meaſure renders them leſs pleaſing ; but this is 
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only in heroics; for in odes they are gracefully placed after 
verſes of any number of ſyllables whatſoever. 

The ſhorter kinds of verſes are chiefly uſed in operas, 
odes, and our common ſongs ; but they have nothing in 
them worth notice. We meet with them of three, four, 
five, and fix ſyllables 3 but thoſe of Four and /ix are mott 
common, of which let the following ſpecimen ſuffice : 


The battle near 
When cowards fear, 

The drum and trumpet ſounds ; 
Their courage warms, 
They ruſh to arms, 

And brave a thouſand wounds. 


It is now proper to ſay ſomething of the elj if ons or con- 
tractions that are admitted in our Not, e as the 
meaſure requires. 


A. IV. 


Of the EL1510ns allowed of in ExOGLISH PoETRY ; and 
ſome miſcellaneous Remarks. 


FLifen ſon is the cutting off one or more letters, either from 

the beginning, ending, or middle of a word, whereby 
two ſyllables are contrated into ore, and are ſo pro- 
nounced. 

In words of three or more ſyllables, which are accented 
on the laſt ſave two, when the liquid er comes between two 
vowels, that which precedes the 7 is frequently cut off; as 
in temperance, difference, flatterer, victory, amorous, and 
others ; which, though three ſyllables, and often uſed as 
ſuch in verſe, may be contracted into two when the mea- 
ſure requires it; and this contraction is denoted by a little 
mark called an apoſtrophe, the words being written or 
printed temp rance, diff*rence, flatt'rer, vic“ ry, am'rous, and 
pronounced accordingly. An elifion is made of both yow- 
els before the r in /ab'ring, endeaw ring, neighb"ring, and 
ſuch like words. 

Sometimes a vowel is cut off before the other liquids 
{, m, n, when found between two vowels in words accent- 
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ed like the former; as in Fab'lous, en' my, nar' ner, inſtead of 
fabulous, enemy, mariner: but this ought to be avoided, the 
ſound being harſh and ungrateful. 

Contractions are agreeable enough in ſome words of 
three ſyllables, where the letter 5 happens between two 
vowels, the latter of which is cut off; as in rea ning, 
pris ner, bus'neſs, &c. 

The letter o between // and av, in words of three ſylla- 
bles, ſuffers an eliſion; as in folP aver, belPaving, &c. 

When the vowel e falls between dv and », and the ac- 
cent lies upon the foregoing {yllable, it is frequently cut 
off, as in heav'n, ſev'n, giv'n, driv' a, &xc. The ſame 
vowel i is alſo cut off in the words pow'r, fow'r, and others 
of the like termination. 

The words never, ever, over, May loſe the conſonant v, 
and be thus contracted, 2er, ger, ver. 

Moſt words ending in ed, which we contract in our 
common diſcourſe, may alſo be contraſted in poetry; as 
low'd, threaten'd, expreſs'd, ador'd, abandon d, c. 

Some words admit of an elifion of their firſt ſyllable; as 
"mong, inong ft, læucen, lariæt, gainſt, *bove, &c. are uſed 
inſtead of among, amongſt, between, betwwixt, againſt, above. 

Inſtead of it is, it Was, it were, it will, it cvould, we 
ſometimes uſe ig, *taras, tabere, *tavill, tauould. So likes 
wiſe by't, for by it; dot, for do it; was't, for was it, &c. 
But theſe laſt contiations are ſearce allowable, eſpecially 
in heroic poetry, 

Am may loſe its vowel afrer I; as I'm, for 7 am : and 
ſo may are after ave, you, they; as we're, you're, they re; 
for ave are, you are, they are: we allo ſometimes uſe the 
contraction, let's, for let us. 

The word have ſuffers an eliſion of its two firſt letters, 
after I, you, wwe, they; as Tue, you've, ave'we, they ve, for 
1 hawe, you have, wwe hade, they haue. So will and would 
are often contracted after the perſonal pronouns ; as T 
for I will, he'd for he would, &c. or after who, as who'd 
for avho N ewhyl] fer who will, &c. 

The particle to ſometimes loſes its o when it comes be 
fore a verb that begins with a vowel ; as avoid, increaſe, 
undo, &c. but this eliſion is not ſo allowable before nouns, 
and ſeldom uſed by correct writers. 

When the particle the comes before a word chat begins 
with a vowel or an h not aſpirated, it generally loſes its e; 
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as th immortal, th" expreſſive, th amazing, ub. honeſt, Ec. 
and ſometimes before an aſpirated Y when an e follows 
it; as th heroic, &c. but elifions of this laſt kind are not 
to be commended. 

Sometimes the o in a, and the y in H, is cut off before 
words beginning with a vowel ; as a expoſe, for who ex- 
poſe ; b oppreſſion, for by oppreſſi 702 and other contractions 
of this kind are to be met with in ag of our poets ; but 
ſuch a liberty is by no means to be indulged. 

The pronoun 58 ſometimes loſes its firſt letters after 
words ending with a vowel ; as “g, by's, for 10 his, by his; 
and after ſeveral words that end with a conſonant; as 77's, 
fer's, for in his, for his, &c. But this is rather to be ob- 
ſerved than imitated, 
| Theſe are the eliſions and contractions moſt uſually made 
in our verſification ; the reſt may be learnt by reading our 
beſt modern poets ; for the liberties taken by ſome of our 
antient ones are not to be encouraged, 

There are a few more particulars relating to this ſub- 
ject that are worth obſerving. In the firſt place, it may be 
laid down as a general rule, that whenever one ſyllable of 
a word ends with a vowel, and the next begins with ano- 
ther, theſe two ſyllables in verſe are to be conſidered as 
one only, except when either of the ſyllables is the ſeat of 
the accent. Thus region, valiant, beauteous, mutual, and 
ſuch-like words, are to be reckon'd only as two ſyllables 
in poetry; and ſo ambition, familiar, perfetual, preſump- 
Zuous, ſuperior, and other words of the ſame nature, 
though conſiſting of four ſyllables, are to be uſed in verſe 
as E hree. 

The words diamond, diadem, violet, and a few others, 
may be excepted from this rule; which, though accented 
on the firſt vowel, are ſometimes uſed but as rte ſyllables. 

In general the ear is to be conſulted; we muſt conſider 
how words are pronounced in reading proſe, and obſerve 
how they are uſed by the beſt pocts, and we ſhall ſeldom 
fail either with reſpect to juſtneſs of meaſure or propriety 

of contractions. It will very much add to the beauty of 
our verſe to avoid, as much as poſſible, a concourſe of 
claſhing vowels ; "that is, when one word ends with a 
vowel and the next begins with another, which occaſions 
what is called an hiatus, or gaping, and is very diſagree- 
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able to the ear. Mr. Poe has cenſured this fault, and 
given us an inſtance of it in the following line: 

Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire. 


For this reaſon the e of the particle he is generally cut 
off (as has been obſerved) before words that begin with a 
vowel. 


It is not well to make uſe of ſeveral words in a 1 


that begin with the ſame letter, unleſs it be to ſuit the ſound 
to the ſubject. And obſerve, that though verſes conſiſting 
Wholly of monoſyllables are not always to be condemned, 
(nay, poſhbly may be very good) yet they ought to be 
ſeldom uſed, a ſeries of little low words having generally an 
ill effect in our poetry. Be careful alſo not to make uſe of 
expletives, that is, ſuch words as contribute nothing to the 
ſenſe, but are brought into the verſe, merely to fill up the 
meaſure, 'Theſe two laſt faults Mr. Pope has taken notice 
of, and exemplified in the following verſes : 


While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep 1a one dull line, 


Take care likewiſe not to end a verſe with an adjettive, 
whoſe ſubſtantive begins the next verſe; and the ſame is to 


be obſerved with reſpect to a prepoſition, and the words it 


governs. In ſhort, avoid every thing that tends to deftroy 
that agreeable cadence and harmony which is required in 
poetry, and of which (after all the rules that can be laid 
down concerning it) the ear is the moſt proper judge, 
Remember, however, that eaſy and flowing numbers are 
not all that is requiſite in verification ; for, as the laſt» 
mention'd excellent poet obſerves, 


"Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence ; 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 


We now proceed to the beauty of thought in poetry, 


and to give ſome farther directions concerning the poetic 
. 
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CHAT Y.-- 
Of the BEAUTY THOUGHT in POETRY. 


A we have already treated of thoughts and ſtyle in the 
preceding volume, under the article Rhetoric, this 
chapter and the enſuing may, perhaps, ſeem like a repe- 
tition, and be thought uſeleſs; but it 1s to be conſidered, 
that though thoughts in poetry and proſe differ but little, 
(except in pieces of fiction) a ſublime thought being till 
the ſame, whether expreſſed in proſe or verſe, yet as the 
diction of poetry is very different from that of proſe, and 
as this volume is intended to ſtand alone, and to be read di- 
ſtinctly from the other ſciences, it will be here neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething on theſe ſubjects, which are the foundation 
of elegance and ſublimity. 

Thoughts may, not improperly, be called the founda- 
tion or body of a poem, or diſcourſe; and the ſtyle, or 
diction, the dreſs with which they are decorated; for the 
choiceſt and moſt brilliant expreſſions will be looked upon 
as mere empty and contemptible ſounds, unleſs they are 
animated with good ſenſe and propriety of thought: but 
on the contrary, a new and beautiful thought will affect us 

agreeably, though unadorned, becauſe it ſtrikes the ima- 
gination with its novelty, and carries with it ſome degree 
of information, which it has drawn from truth and nature. 

Thoughts are the images of things, as words are the 

images of thoughts, and they are both, like other pictures 
and images, to be eſteemed or deſpiſed, as the repreſenta- 
tion is juſt and natural, true or falſe, 
The thoughts we find in the beſt authors are natural and 
intelligible ; ; they are neither affected to diſplay wit, nor 
far-fetched to diſcover learning; but are ſuch as ariſe, as 
it were ſpontaneouſly, out of the ſubject treated of, and 
ſeem ſo inſeparable from it, that we cannot conceive how 
it could have been otherwiſe expreſs'd with ſo much pro- 
pariety. 

Were we inclined to give inſtances of falſe and unnatural 
thoughts, enough might be found in the works of our mo- 
dern poets, and not a few even among the — eſpe- 
cially in Ovid, Lucan and Seneca. 
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This celebrated paſſage in Lucan, 


The beam ns entomb the man that wants an urn, 


which is apply'd to ſoldiers that are ſlain in the field and 
lie unburied, may, at firſt view, ſeem elegant and inge- 
nious ; but when we conſider that the carcaſs of a horſe, a 
kite, or a crow 1s entomb'd in the ſame manner, the ap- 
pearance of wit will ſubſide. For «wit (in the ſenſe it is 
uſed when apply'd to polite compoſition) is elegance of 
thought, which adds beauty to propriety, and not only 
pleaſes the fancy, but informs the judgment. 

It is amazing, that one of the beſt poets this nation has 
produced ſhould have been the author of the following. 
wretched lines : Og. 

Thou halt not wwi/h her thine, thou ſhalt not dare 

To be ſo impudent as to deſpair.——— 

| There's not a ſtar of thine dares ſlay auith thee, 
Pl] aubiſtle thy tame fortune after me. 


Thoughts are more or leſs juſt and true, as they are 
more or leſs conformable to their object; and entire con- 
formity is, in this reſpect, what we call the jy/ne/s of a 
bought; ſor thoughts are juſt and fit when they perfectly 
agree with the things they repreſent. 

Thoughts in poetry, however, may be juſt without being 
philoſophically true ; for it is the poet's buſineſs to repreſent. 
things not as they are, but as they ſeem to be. In deferib- 
ing the rainbow, for inſtance, he may with juſtneſs dwell 
on the colours that ſeem to compoſe that beatiful phæ- 
nomenon, though the philoſopher ſhould ſtand by with, 
his priſm, to prove that the whole of this appearance was. 
occaſioned only by the refraction of the rays of light. 
Nor are metaphors, hyperboles, ironies, or equivocal expreſ- 
ſions, when properly uſed, nor #10n or fable, any deviation 
from this rule of right thinking ; for there is a great diffe- 
rence between falſbood and fiction, between that which is 
really falſe, and that which is only ſo in appearance. 
Tropes, figures, and fictions, when they are of any value, 
are raiſed on the foundation of right reaſon; they have 
truth for their baſis, which is recommended and rendered. 
more amiable by thoſe airy diſguiſes. | 

To think juſtly, therefore, and to raiſe beautiful thoughts, 
it is not ſufficient that they have nothing in them Valſe, for 
ſometimes thoughts may become trivial by being only true. 
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When Cicero applauds Craſſus on the ſubje& of his thoughts, 
after obſerving that they were juſt and true, he alſo adds, 
that they were new and uncommon ; that beſides truth and 
juſtneſs to ſatisfy the mind, he had thrown in ſomething 
more to captivate and ſurpriſe it. Truth, ſays father Bou- 
heurs, is to thoughts what foundations are to buildings, it 
ſupports and gives them ſolidity; but a building which has 
nothing to recommend it but ſolidity, will not pleaſe thoſe 
who are filled in architecture. Beſides ſolidity there- 
fore, magnificence, beauty and delicacy are required ; and 
theſe alio muſt find a place in the thoughts of our poems, 
or they will be ever lifeleſs and unaffecting. Truth, 
which on other occaſions pleaſes though unadorned, re- 
quires embelliſhment here: though this ornament is ſome- 
times no more than placing a thought, otherwiſe common 
and ordinary, in a new point of light, and giving it an 
agreeable turn, 
Time ſtays for ug man 18 2 very true and juſt thought, but 

is very plain and common. It is raiſed, however, and 
made in a manner new by the following turn: | 


—— — —ia— aca 
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Time in his full career keeps preſſing on, | q 
Nor heeds he the entreaties, or commands, 
Of the poor peaſant, or tyrannic king. 


So when you tell a ſluggard that he has loſt an hour in 
the morning, which he can never recover, you tell him 
the truth, yet there is no beauty or wit in it, becauſe the 
thought is trite and common; but in Sir *#***'s remark on 
his friend, that he loft an hour in the morning, and ran after it 
all day, there is wit. 
But, as Longinus obſerves, it is thoſe elevated thoughts, 
which repreſent nothing but what is great to the mind, that 
principally heighten and animate our poems. The ſubli- 
mity and grandeur of a thought will always gratify and 
_ tranſport the ſoul, if it be juſt and conformable to the ſub- 

jet; but where that conformity is wanting, dignity will 

rather diſguſt than pleaſe. To dreſs up a mean ſubject 

with pomp and ſplendor, is like putting the robes of royal- 

ty on a clown, which, inſtead of procuring him reſpect and 
eſteem, will reduce him to the loweſt degree of contempt 
and ridicule. The thoughts, therefore, as well as the ſtyle, 
muſt be ſuitable to the ſubject, or the writer will ever miſs of 
his aim, | 
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Sublime thoughts are no where to be found in ſuch plen- 
ty, nor perhaps ſo well decorated, as in the ſacred books 
of the Old and New Teſtament.— The Almighty's decking 
himſelf avith light as with a garment, ſpreading out the heavens 
like a curtain, making the clouds his chariot, and riding upon the 
avings of the wind, are thoughts amazingly majeſtic. 

Homer allo abounds with theſe ſtrains of ſublimity. The 
paſſages wherein he deſcribes Jupiter ſhaking the heavens 
with a nod, and Neptune enraged at the deſtruction of the 
Grecians, are nobly conceived, but they fall ſhort of the 
preceding. | 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows, 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
High heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook, 


Mean time the monarch of the watry main 
Obſerv'd the Thund'rer, nor obſerv'd in vain : 
In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, | 
Whoſe waving woods o'er-hung the deeps below, 
He ſate; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confus'dly rife ; 
Below, fair Ilion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen ; 
The crouded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 
There, from the. cryſtal chambers of the main 
Emerg'd, he ſate; and mourn'd his Argives ſlain. 
At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
| Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along, 15 
Fierce as he paſt; the lofty mountains nod, 3 
The foreſts ſhake! earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footſteeps of th' immortal God. 
From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And at the fourth, the diſtant Egæ ſhook. 


The thought with which he has deſcribed the ſpeed of 
the celeſtial courſers is altogether as magnificent, He diſ- 
dains all compariſons drawn from the wind, hail, whirl- 
winds and torrents, which he had before apply'd to expreſs 
the ſwiftneſs and impetuoſity of his combatants, and to 
give us an idea of the rapidity of theſe immortal horſes, he 
meaſures their ſtrokes, as Longinus obſerves, by the whole 
breadth of the horizon, LN” 
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Far as a ſhepherd from ſome point on high 

O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye, 

Through ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 

At every leap th' immortal courſers bound. Por. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is replete with theſe ſublime 


thoughts; among which, the ſeveral deſcriptions he has 


given us of Satan are admirably adapted to raiſe terror in 
the imagination of the reader. 5 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head up- lift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blazed, his other parts beſide 


Prone on the flood, extending long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood 


His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 


Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſt 


Of ſome great Admiral, were but a wand 


He walk'd with to ſupport uneaſy ſteps. 


And in another place: f 


3 he, above the reſt 

In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower: his form not yet had loft 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 

Leſs than arch- angel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 

Of glory obſcur'd: As when the ſun new. ris'n 


Looks thro' the horizontal miſty air, 


Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darken'd fo, yet ſhone 
Above them all the arch-angel. 


As Homer has deſcribed Diſcord, and Virgil Fame, with 
their feet ſtanding upon the earth, and their heads extended 


above the clouds, Milton, in imitation of them, has thus 
deſcribed Satan; 


On th' © her fide, Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might dilated ſtood 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd: 

His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plumd 
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The breaking up of this infernal aſſembly is alſo well 
deſcribed. 7 


Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote 


The following ſpeech of Satan to the Sun is very beauti- 
ful, and, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, has ſome tranſient touches 
of remorſe and ſelf-accuſation. 


O thou that, with ſurpaſling glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the god 
Of this new world, at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſſi'd heads, to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee how | hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere. 


Me cannot leave Milton, without pointing out other paſ- 

ſages that are as ſublime as thoſe we have already quoted: 
for ſuch are his undrawn chariots that inove by inſtinct; his 
everlaſting gates of heaven, that ſelf-open'd wide on golden 
hinges moving; and the Meſſiah attended by angels, look - 
ing down into Chaos, calming its confuſion, and drawin 


the firſt out-lines of the creation ; which 1s thus happily 
deſcribed, 


On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault 
Heav'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 
Said then th' omnific word, your diſcord end: 
Nor ftaid, but on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice: him all his train 
Followed in bright proceſſion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then ſtaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar d 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe 
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This univerſe, and all created things; 

One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 

Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
And ſaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O World, 


The deſcription he has given us of the angel Raphael is 
likewiſe nobly conceived, and finely delineated. 


ix wings he wore, to ſhade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipp'd in heav'n ; the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain! Like Maza's fon he ſtood, 
And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance fill'd 


The circuit wide 


There is ſomething ſingularly ſublime and beautiful in 
the following paſſage, tranſcribed from a poem, entituled, 
The Omniſcience of the divine Being, by Mr. Smart. 


When Philomela, ere the cold domain 
Of crippled winter 'gins t advance, prepares 
Her annual flight, and in ſome poplar ſhade 
Takes hef melodious leave, who then's her pilot? 
Who points her paſlage thro' the pathleſs void 
To realms from us remote, to us unknown? 
Her ſcience is the ſcience of her God. 
Not the magnetic index to the north 
Eier aſcertains her courſe, nor buoy, nor beacon. 
She, heav'n-taught voyager, that ſails in air, 
Courts nor coy weſt nor eaſt, but inſtant Knows 
What NR w Tro or not fought, or ſought in vain “. 
Illuſtrious name, irrefragable proof 
Of man's vaſt genius, and the ſoaring ſoul! 
Vet what wert thou to him, who knew his works, 
Before creation form'd them, long before 
He meaſur'd in the hollow of his hand 
Th' exulting ocean, and the higheſt heav'ns 
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He comprehended with a ſpan, and 1 ob 
The mighty mountains in his golden ſcales : 
Who ſhone ſupreme, who was himſelf the light, 
E'er yet refraction learn'd her ſkill to paint, 
And bend athwart the clouds her beauteous bow. 


It would here be unpardonable to paſs over all thoſe ſub- 
lime and animated deſcriptions we have of the Morning 
which the writers of heroic and tragic poetry have labour'd 
ſo much to heighten and variegate, that one would think 
they had exerted their utmoſt ſkill and genius, to ſee who 
could render that ſeaſon the moſt endearing. _ | 
Homer leads the way, and by a beautiful and well-con- 
ceived fiction, deſcribes the morning as a goddeſs arrayed in 


a ſaffron robe, flying in the air, and with her roſy fingers 


unbarring the gates of light. She leaves the bed of Jithon 
her lover, ariſes from the ſea in a golden throne to uſher 
in the ſun, or in a chariot drawn by celeſtial horſes, bear- 
ing with her the day, and is preceded by a ſtar, which is 


her harbinger, and gives ſignal of her approach. 


Virgil follows Homer, and never loſes ſight of him, as will 
appear by the following deſcriptions, LD 


Aurora now had left her ſaffron bed, | 
And beams of early light the Heav'ns o'erſpread. 


The morn "_ from Jada to diſplay 
Her roſy cheeks, and phoſphor led the day. 


And now the roſy morn began to riſe, 
And wav'd her ſaffron ſtreamer thro? the ſkies. 


Now roſe the ruddy morn from Tithor's bed, 
And with the dawn of day the ſkies o'erfpread ; 
Nor long the ſun his daily courſe with-held, 

But added colours to the world reveal'd. 


The morn enſuing from the mountain's height 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy light; 

'Th' ethereal courſers, bounding from the ſea, 

From out their flaming noſtrils: breath'd the day. 


| Tafſs had moſt probably Homer or Virgil in view when he 
wrote the following lines: 3 | 
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The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 
And donn'd her robes of pure vermilion hue ; 
Her amber locks ſhe crown'd with roſes red, 
In Eaen's flow'ry gardens gather'd new. 


And Spenſer, who excels in deſcription, ! nas the ſame ſort 
of images diverſified, 


Now when the roſy-finger'd morning fair, 

Weary of aged Tithon's ſaffron bed, 

Had ſpread her purple robes thro dewy air, 

And the high hills Titan diſcovered ; 

The royal virgin ſhook off drowſy head, 
And riſing forth out of her baſer bower, 
Look'd for her knight 

The day forth-dawning from the eaſt, 
| Night's humid curtains from the heav'ns withdrew, 
And early calling forth both man and beaſt, 
Commanded them their daily works renew. 


Milton's deſcriptions of the Morning are exquiſitely Sara; ; 
and though he has departed as much as poſſible from the 
beaten track, yet ſome traces of the former poets may be 
evidently ſeen. 


Now morn her roſy ſteps in th! eaftern elime 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl, 
The morn, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with and hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of light 
> And now went forth: the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal ; from before her vaniſh'd night, 
Shot thro' with orient beams - 


No deſcriptions of the morning can be more animated 
and ſublime than thoſe bf SyacesPEar ; yet his thoughts 
bear great affinity to the preceding. 


Look where the morn in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaferr hill, 
Look, Love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt, 
Night's tapers are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the nally mountain tops. 
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Theſe paſſages may be juſtly rank'd among grand and 
ſublime thoughts; and though the out-lines ſeem to have 
been drawn 4. Homer, on which they have run their ſeve- 
ral diviſions, yet they have all acquitted themſelves, ſo as 
to obtain the applauſe of the learned and judicious ; for 
mien of judgment will ever conſider that nature is ſtill. the 
' ſame, and that where the ſame object is to be deſcribed, the 
ſame thoughts, and often the ſame words, will occur, if the 
deſcriptions are juſt and natural. 

We have attributed the firſt inſtance of deſcribing the 
morning in this beautiful manner to Homer, yet it is to be 
obſerv'd, that there is much of this ſublime imagery in the 
ſacred writings, from whence ſome hints may probably 
have been taken. Thus it is ſaid of the ſun, that He cometh 
forth out of his chamber as a bridegroom, and exulteth as a giant 
abho is to run his race. 1 

Beſides theſe thoughts, which captivate with their gran- 
deur and ſublimity, there are others that equally affect us 
by their agreeableneſs or beauty. The firſt pleaſe, becauſe 
they have ſomething great, which always charms the mind, 
whereas theſe pleaſe only becauſe they are agreeable. 
» Compariſons and deſcriptions, taken from florid and de- 
= lightful ſubjects, form agreeable thoughts, in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe we take from grand ſubjeQs form thoſe that are 
ſublime. 8350 

The writings of the holy penmen are replete with theſe 
thoughts; but as the beauties of the bible are in every 
hand, and to be ſeen every day, we ſhall ſelect what ex- 
amples we have room to admit from our Exgliſb poets. 
The deſcription, however, which Solomon has given us of 
Wiſdom, -ought not to be omitted, becauſe it is ſufficient, 
one would think, to make every man in love with her. 

Length of days are in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour. Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
her paths are peace. 3 . 

There are many paſſages in Mr. 5art's poem on the 
Immenſity of the Supreme Bang, which contain agreeable 
thoughts; but that of the Ring-dove's neſt is, I think, re- 
markably ? 555 
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Her penſile houſe the feather'd artiſt builds 

The rocking winds moleſt her not; for ſee, 

With ſuch due poize the wond'rous fabrick's hung, 
That, like the compaſs in the bark, it keeps 

True to itſelf and ſtedfaſt even in ſtorms. 

Thou ideot, that aſſerts there is no God, 

View, and be dumb for ever. ———— 


Innumerable are the beauties of this agreeable kind that 
might be drawn from the poets, both ancient and modern. 
Thoſe who would ſee more. of theſe deſcriptive beauties, 
may abundantly gratify their curioſity in our volume of R/e- 
toric, where many are inſerted to illuſtrate the figures in 
that ſcience. It is to be obſerved, however, that thoſe where 
the tender paſſions are concern'd, are not only more affect- 
ing, but often more pleaſing than others, as may be ſeen 
by this ſpeech of Eve to Adam, in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt ; 
and by other paſſages which we ſhall inſert from that ever 
to be admired poem. 


With thee converſing, I forget all time, | 
All ſeaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike : 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 
With charm of earlieſt birds, pleaſant the ſun 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
Gliftring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers, and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild: then ſilent night 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 
- But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds; nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glift'ring with dew, nor fragrance after ſhowers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor filent night 
With this her ſolemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet. 


Adam on ſeeing Eve aſleep with unuſual diſcompoſure in 
her looks, regards her, as Mr. Aadiſan obſerves, with a ten- 
derneſs not to be expreſſed, and awakens her with the ſoft- 
eſt whiſper that ever was conveyed to a lover's ear. 
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A: His wonder was to find unwaken'd Fe | 
F With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek | 
2 sͤ though unquiet reſt: he on his fide | | 


Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 


1 Beauty, which whether waking or afleep, 0 
F Shot forth peculiar graces : then with voice | 
1 Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
ac Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus ; awake 
n. My faireſt, my eſpouſed, my lateſt found, [ 
s, Heav'ns laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight, | 1 
-. Awake ; the morning ſhines, and the freſh field | f 
in Calls us, we loſe the prime to mark how ſpring 4 
ere Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, js 
a- What drops the myrtle, what the balmy reed ; 
en! How nature paints her colours, how the bee 


Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. 

Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with ſtartled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpoke— 
O ſole, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 

B: My glory, my perfection, glad 1 ſee 
F Thy face, and morn return'd 


The paſſage relating to Eve's dream, where ſhe fancies 
herſelf awakened by Adam, is extremely beautiful; and 
will appear the more ſo, when we conſider that it was a 
dream in which the devil is ſuppoſed. to have tainted her 
imagination by inſtilling inte her mind thoſe high conceita 
 . engendering pride. 


2 


Cloſe at mine ear, one call'd me forth to wall 

With gentle voice, I thought it thine; it ſaid, 

Why ſeep 'ſt thou Eve ? now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 

Tunes ſweeteſt his love- labour d ſong ; now reigns 

Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleaſing light. 

Shadowy ſets off the face of things; in vain,. 

If none regard; heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 

Whom to behold but thee, nature's defire ? 

In whoſe ſight all things joy, with raviſhment 

Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze! 


That part. of the narrathogs where Adam. is ſaid to have 
3 


re in 
ten- 
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cheared and inſtructed Ewe, is amazingly beautiful; and 


the effect his admonition produced in her, and his behavi- 


our on that occaſion, is finely conceived, and moſt exqui- 
ſitely deſcribed, | 


So chear'd he his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was chear'd, 
But ſilently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. 
Two other precious drops that ready ſtood, 

Each in their cryſtal ſluice, he ere they fell 
Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended, 


In that part of the Zp:/ode where Adam relates to the an- 
gel the circumſtances he found himſelf in upon his creation, 
the author has raiſed our curioſity, and he has abundantly 
gratified it; for nothing could on that occaſion have been 
better conceived, or better expreſled, eſpecially the account 
Adam gives of the poſture he found himſelf in, the land- 


ſcape round him, his addreſs to the ſun, and of the dream 


in which he beheld the formation of Ewe. 


is new wak'd from ſoundeſt ſleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat, which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reaking moiſture fed. 
Strait toward heav'n my wand'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky, till rais'd 
By quick inſtinctive motion up J ſprung, 
As ee endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round I ſaw 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams ; by theſe, 
Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things ſmil'd : 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd, 
— Thou ſun, faid I, fair light, | | 
And thou enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay, 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 
Tell if you ſaw, how came I thus, how here ? 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but different ſex: So lovely fair, 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
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Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, 
And in her looks, which from that time infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from her air inſpir'd 

The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 


After receiving ſome admonitions from the angel, Adam 


explains himſelf on the ſubject of his love for Eve, in or- 


der to prove that his paſſion was founded on reaſon, and 
therefore, though violent, not improper for Paradi/e. 


Neither her outſide form ſo fair, nor ought 

In procreation common to all kinds 

(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with myſterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me as thoſe graceful acts, 
Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 

From all her words and actions mixt with love 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul. 


The force of Adam's love, which we have already been 


deſcribing, is exemplify'd towards the latter end of the work 


in many beautiful paſſages; and the diſpute that ariſes be- 
tween our two firſt parents, proceeds, as Mr. Addiſon juſtly 
obſerves, from a difference of judgment, not of paſſion ; it is 
managed with reaſon, not with heat; and is ſuch a diſpute as 
abe may ſuppoſe might haue happened in Paradiſe, when man 
aas happy and innocent. His parting with Eve is remark- 
ably natural and affectionate. 


Her long with ardent look his eye purſued 
Delighted, but deſiring more her ſtay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; ſhe to him as oft engag'd 

To be return'd by noon amid the bow'r. 


His impatience for her return, and his employment dur- 
ing her abſence, are moſt beautifully expreſſed. 


Aaam the while 

Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 

Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Her treſſes, and her royal labours crown, 
As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 
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Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, ſo long delay'd. 


But his affection is more particularly and emphatically 
expreſſed in the ſpeech he makes on ſeeing her irrecover- 
| ably loſt, 
| Some curſed fraud 
Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin'd, for with thee 
Certain my reſolution is to die; | 
How can live without thee, how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn? 
Should God create another Ewe, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
Would never from my heart: no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me: fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſtate 
Mine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe. 


After this determination, Adam is repreſented as partak- 
ing of the forbidden fruit, the effects of which raſh action 
are thus deſcribed ; though rather in the /ub/zme than the 
agreeable. _ 
Ile ſcrupled not to eat 
Aͤgainſt his better knowledge, not deceiv'd, 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a ſecond groan, _ 
Sky lour'd, and muttering thunder, ſome ſad drops 

Mept at compleating of the mortal ſin. 


Adam, whoſe paſſions had now gained the dominion over 
him, is repreſented as upbraiding Eve for the loſs of Para- 
diſe, whom he ſpurns from him with indignation. This paſ- 
ſage, in which ſhe renews her addreſſes to him, is, in the opi- 
nion of the beſt judges, extremely pathetic and affecting. 


He added not, and from her turn'd ; but Eve 

Not ſo repuls'd, with tears that ceas d not flowing, 

And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his feet | 

Fell humble; and embracing them, beſought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
Forſake me not thus, Adam Witneſs heav'n 


? 
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What love ſincere and reverence in my heart 

1 1 bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd ! Thy ſuppliant 

I beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not 
(Whereon I live). thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs,, _ 

| My only ſtrength and ſtay : Forlorn of thee 

* Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt ? 

3 While yet we live (ſcarce one ſnort hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace, | 
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The complaint which Eve makes, on hearing that they 
were to be driven out of Paradiſe, is not only 3 but 
ſoft and ſuitable to the ſex. 


MuſtI then leave thee, Paradi/e? 5 leave 
Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of gods? where J had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that dag 
That muſt be mortal to us both. O flow'rs 
That never will in other climate grow. 
My early viſitation and my laſt | 
At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand _ 
From the firſt opening bud, and gave you names; 
Who now ſhall rear ye to thi ſun, or rank | 
Your tribes, and water from the ambroſial fount 2 
Thee laſtly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd Fae 
With what to ſight or ſmell was ſweet ; from thee. 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obſcure _ 
And wild ? how ſhall we breathe in other air 
Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits? 


1 


r 
. The ſpeech which Adam makes upon the ſame occaſion, 
J is equally affecting, but is conceived and expreſſed in a 


manner more elevated and N the following part 
of it eſpecially. 


This moſt afflicts me, that departing hence 
As from his face I ſhall be hid, deprived - 
His bleſſed countenance ; here I could 1 | 
With worſhip, place by place where he vouchſaf ago 

| © Preſence divine, and to my ſons relate 
0 this mount he appear'd, under this tre [044-6 


n 


| 
| 
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Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talk'd ; 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grafly turf, and pile up every ſtone 

Of luſtre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer ſweet-ſmelling gums and fruits and flowers. 
In yonder nether world where ſhall I ſeek 
His bright appearances, or footſteps trace ? 
For though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 

. To life prolong'd and promis'd race I now 

_ Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſkirts 

Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. 


Agreeable and well conceived fictions have alſo a good 
effect either in proſe or verſe, and always pleaſe readers of 
taſte and judgement. Pliny the younger, in order to en- 
gage Cornelins Tacitus to follow his example, and ſtudy 
even when hunting, tells him, that the exerciſe of the body 
exalts the mind; and that if he took his tablets with him, 
he would find that Minerva delighted as much in the fo- 
reſts and mountains as Diana. A fiction prettily conceiv- 
ed, and in few words. A kin to this is the image (or fic- 
tion of a perſon) which Milion has given us in what he 
calls his ſong of the May morning ; which is extremely 
beautiful, eſpecially that part of it deſcribing May led in 
by the morning ſtar, and throwing from her green lap the 
flowers of the ſeaſon. eke 232-4 


Now the bright morning ſtar, day's harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the eaſt, and leads with her 

'The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe. 
Hail bounteous May that doſt inſpire | 
Mirth and youth and warm defire;. 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 

Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
And welcome thee, 2nd wiſh thee long. 
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But the agreeable oſten ariſes from an oppoſition, eſpe- 
cialhy in thoughts which have two meanings; or when a 
perſon agitated by paſſion aſſerts and contradicts himſelf 
almoſt in the ſame breath, as in the ſcene of Shakeſpear's 
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Romeo and Juliet, where ſhe, to induce her lover to ſtay; 


Wilt thou be gone? Tt is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomgranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 


But after a moment's reflection, ſhe correRs herſelf, and 


replies, | | 


It 1s, it 1s, hie hence, begone, away ; 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, | 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps. 


That figure which ſeems to deny what it advances, and 
in appearance contradicts itſelf, is, when properly applied, 
extremely elegant, e ILL 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. SHARE. 


But theſe thoughts are to be admitted with great caution 
and judgment; for the partition here between wit and non- 


ſenſe is ſo very ſlender, that many writers have broken 
through it, and converted what they intended for a beauty 


into a blot, by preſenting their readers not with a ſeeming 


contradiction, but a real one. Nor are we to ſuppoſe that 
a thought cannot be agreeable or beautiful, unleſs it glitters 


with ingenious conceits, or a play of words; for in ſome 


caſes, beauty may conſiſt in ſimplicity alone, and be, in 


its place, like a plain pillar in ſome building, the only 
proper, and therefore the beſt ornament. Beſides, it is im- 
poſſible for a writer to be upon the ſublime and the beau- 
tiful from one end of his piece to the other, nor will any 
ſubject admit of it; ſome things muſt occur that require 
common thoughts and a common ſtile; but if they did not, 
and it was poſlible for a poet to keep up to the ſame ele- 


vated ſtrain, yet would he miſs of his aim, and rather diſ- 


ouſt than pleaſe; for the mind would be deprived of the 
refreſhment and recreation it takes in paſſing from things 
that are excellent to thoſe that are common, and of the 


delight which ſprings from ſurpriſe ; neither of which it 


can obtain, where all things appear with undiſtinguiſhed 
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luſtre. The poet therefore ſhould imitate nature, who has 
diverſified the world with vales and mountains, rocks and 
lawns, trees, fruits, flowers, ſmiling fields and dreary de- 
ſerts, purling ſtreams and horrible caſcades ; and, like nature 
too, he ſhould place them in ſuch due oppoſition, that they 
may embelliſh and ſet off each other. | 

There is a third ſpecies of thoughts, whoſe agreeable- 
neſs, beauty, and merit, is owing to their delicacy, and 
which it is eaſier to conceive than deſcribe, A delicate 
thought is a moſt excellent production, and as it were the 
very quinteſſcence of wit. Theſe thoughts have the property 
of being compriſed in a few words, and the whole meaning 
is not at firſt ſo obvious, but ſeems partly concealed, that 
the mind of the reader might be gratified in the diſcovery. 
This little myſtery, ſays father Bouhours, is as it were the 
ſoul of delicate thoughts; and thoſe that have nothing 
myſterious either in their foundation or turn, but diſcover 
themſelves at firſt ſight, are not of the delicate kind, how- 
ever ingenious they may be in other reſpects. 

Cicero, in his oration for Ligarius, tells Cz/ar, that lis 
uſual for him to forget nothing but injuries. 1 
Dr. Garth, in his dedication to Mr. Henley, ſays, A man 
F your character can no more prevent a dedication, than be 
abould encourage one; for merit, like a virgin's bluſhes, is till 
mof! diſcovered, when it labours moſt to be concealed. | 

"Tis hard, to think well of you ſhould be but juflice, and to 
tell you fo ſhould be an offence : thus, rather than wiolate your 
modefly, I muft be wanting to your other virtues; and to gratify 
one good quality, do wrong to a thouſand. 

Compliments that are thrown obliquely, and under the 
diſguiſe of a complaint, are extremely delicate and pleaſing, 


In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a ſigh I wiſh it mine: 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 
T cry, pox take him and his wit, 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humourous biting way, 
Arbuthnet is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend, 
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Which I was born to introduce, 

Refin'd it firſt, and ſhew'd its uſe. 

St. John, as well as Pultney, knows 

That I had ſome repute for proſe ; 

And, till they wrote me out of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. 

If they have mortified my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aſide; 

If with ſuch talents heav'n has bleſt' em; 


Have I not reaſon to deteſt em? | SWIFT, 


Let humble Allen, with an aukward heme, 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. Pore. 


But beſides theſe delicate thoughts which have an inge- 
nious turn, there are others whoſe beauty depends ſolely 
on the delicacy of ſentiment ; as when the poet ſays, that 
the evening dews are the tears of the ſy for the loſs of the ſun. 

I have attempted (ſays a young gentleman in a letter to 
his miſtreſs) 0 purſue your advice, and divert myſelf by the 
ſabject you recommend to my thoughts : but it is impeſſible, 1 


perceive, to turn off the mind at once from an oljectꝭ, which it 


has long davelt upon with pleaſure. My heart, like a poor 
bird . iz hunted from her neſt, is fill returning to the 
place of its affections, and, after fome vain efforts to fly off, 
fettles again where all its cares and all its tenderneſſes are 
centered. | Fir zosBoRx's LETTERS, 


But of this fort of delicate thoughts, enough may be 
ſeen in the paſſages we have extracted from Milton, who 
abounds with every kind of beauty. 

One true characteriſtic of delicate thoughts (elpocially of 
thoſe firſt mentioned) is, that they are not capable of being 
tranſlated out of one language into another, without loſing 


great part of their true ſpirit or eſſential quality, And this. 
is the caſe alſo with what we call rae humour, which is like 


thoſe delicate flowers that will loſe their beauty, if not their 
being, when tranſplanted into a foreign climate. 


The inimitable. character Shateear has drawn of Fal- 
Haff, might be underſtood perhaps in any other language, 


but wovld fail of the effect it has in the original; as would 


the deſcription Butler has given us of ae and 10 
other parts of his celebrated poem. eee 
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He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Tho' drubb'd, can loſe no Honour by't. 

Honour's a leaſe for lives to come, | 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant ; *tis a chattel 

Not to be forfeited in battle. 

If he that is in battle ſlain 

Be in the bed of Honour lain, 

He that is beaten may be ſaid 

To lie in Honour's truck/e-bed. 

Honour in the breech is lodg'd, 

As wiſe philoſophers have judg'd, 

Becauſe a kick in that part more 

Hurts Honour, than deep wounds before. 
HuDIBRAS, 


She too might have poiſon'd the joys of my life, 
With nurſes, and babies. and ſqualling, and ſtrife; 
But my wine neither nurſes nor babies can bring, 

And a big- bellied bottle's a mighty good thing. 


But as humour is the offſpring of nature only, and not 

to be taught, or perhaps cultivated, by any rules, it does 
= fall within our compaſs; for to attempt any directions 
for obtaining that which nature alone can beſtow, would be 
abſurd. and ridiculous, © | 
Heſides the thoughts we have already mentioned, there 
are others called brilliant thoughts, whoſe excellency con- 
ſiſts in a ſhort and lively expreſſion, and which are made 
pleaſing by. a point of wit that ſtrikes us by its boldneſs 
and novelty, and charms us with its ingenious and un- 
common turn. Theſe thoughts may be admitted into moſt 
of the ſpecies-of poetry, when introduced cautiouſly and 
with propriety : but their peculiar provinces ſeem to. be the 
ſatire and the epigram ;; of which laſt they are the very eſ- 
ſence ; and indeed moſt of thoſe / ſhining and ſtriking 
thoughts which we find- in our beſt ſatires, have, when ab- 
ſtractedly and ſeparately conſidered, all the eſſential properties a 
of the epigram, dig. brevity, beauty, and point of wit, We 
ſhall give a few inſtances in confirmation of what we have 
advanced from the ſatires of Dr. Young, and more may be 
found in the ſubſequent part of this dale an the ſatires 
x of Mr, Dryden, Mr. Pope. et others. Lk. 6444 nn 4. TY 4) 
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Let high birth triumph! what can be more great; 
Nothing—but merit in a low eſtate : 
To virtue's humbleſt ſon let none prefer 
Vice, tho? deſcended from the conqueror. 
Shall men like figures paſs for high, or baſe, 
Slight, or important, only by their place? 
Titles are marks of honeft men and wiſe ; 
The fool, or knave, that wears a title, /zes. 


The man who boilds and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away. | 
In Britain what is many a lordly ſeat, 
But a diſcharge in full for an eſtate ? 


Is thy ambition ſweating for a rhyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 
While I a moment name, a moment's paſt, 
I'm nearer death in this verſe than the laſt; 
What then is to be done? be wiſe with ſpeed: 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. | So 


Nothing exceeds in ridicule no doubt 
A fool zz faſhion but a fool that's out ; 
His pafſion for abſurdity's ſo ſtrong, 
He cannot bear a rival in the wrong. 


The ſylvan race our active nymphs purſue; 
Man is not all the game they have in view: - 

In woods and fields their glory they complete, 
There maſter Betty leaps a five-barr'd gate 
While fair %, Charles to toilets is confin'd, | 
Nor raſhly tempts the bar'brous ſun and wind. 


But theſe thoughts, however pleaſing, ſhould never be 
introduced where the paſſions are concerned; nor indeed 


are deſcriptions and fimilies there to be admitted, unleſs 


they are extremely ſhort, and ſuch: as may be naturally 
thrown out by the conflicts of the ſoul, and help to ex- 
"eſs its paſſion and ſurpriſe: for to put points of wit, 


luxariant deſcriptions, and beautiful ſimilies into the months 


of perſons agitated by paſſion, or labouring under the 
agonies of death, as is too frequently done in our trage- 
dies, is offering violence to nature. Joy, grief, and anger 


are moſt naturally expreſſed by exclamations, ſudden ſtarts, 
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and broken ſentences ;. and even when nature is thus diſ- 


turbed and agitated, a ſeeming incoherence may be par- 
donable ; but ſtudied decorations can never be admitted. 


| There is another fault which young people are mighty apt: 
to give into, and that is what may be called, running down: 
a thought, When they Have ſtarted a thought which is in: 


itſelf beautiful, and would dignify their: work, they never 
know when to part with it, but keep tricking it up till 
they have turned the fine gentleman into a fop, and ren- 
dered that which was ineſtimable, of no manner of va- 
lue. Seaſonable {ence has its emphaſis. "Tis not 
in theſe works of genius prudent. to be over explicit ; for 
it not only borders on vanity, and carries with it a ſuppo- 
ſition, that nobody can diſcern a beauty except yourſelf, 
but deprives the reader alſo of the pleaſure he would other- 
wiſe have of employing his own ſagacity. In ſhort, the 
writer ſnould never ſay ſo much, but that the reader may 
perceive he was capable of ſaying more; for the hunting 
down a thought, and tiring the reader with a repetition. of 
tedious. e is ever the mark of a little trifling 
genius. | 514215 

And here we are RR to obſerve, that the too. frequent 
uſe of «vi, or, in other words, the filling any diſcourſe or 
poem with too many of thoſe thoughts we have been de⸗ 
ſcribing, is not to be tolerated. 


in fault which as * befall, 
Is when the wit of ſome great poet ſhall 
So overflow that it be none at all “. 


A poem, like a dinner or a deſert, may be made too 


rich, and, inſtead of gratifying, diſguſt. Poetry indeed ad- 
wits of more ornament than proſe; but true taſle and right 
reaſon: abhors luxury in both. Beſides, there are other 
thoughts to be introduced into every work which neither 
ftrike us with their grandeur, beauty, delicacy, or pointed 
wit, but which are fraught, with good, ſenſe and ſolidity; 
that carry weight in their meaning, and ſink deep in the 
underſtanding ; theſe, therefore, and common thoughts, 
are to be conſidered as the baſis and ſuperſtructure, and 
the other as the ornamental parts of the work; which. ſhould 
not be barred. in to dif] play; ait and finery, dat inreldes 
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to conſtitute beauty, wariety, and order ; and ariſe naturally 
out of the ſubject treated of, and ſeem ſo inſeparable from 
it, that every reader may think he ſhould have ſo expreſſed 
it himſelf : in ſhort, though the thoughts were not obvi- 
ous to the reader before, they ſhould appear ſo now ; which, 
as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, is the true character of all fine 
writing. We come now to 
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% V1. 
Of the STYLE of PoETRY. 


X FT ER dwelling ſo long on thoughts in poetry, little 
need be ſaid of the poetic ſtyle; for the paſſages we 
have ſelected to illuſtrate the thoughts, may ſerve as ſo many 
examples of ſtyle alſo. 5 

The beauty of ſtyle in general conſiſts in a proper choice 
of words, ſo connected that they may expreſs the concep - 
tions of the mind clearly, and with a becoming dignity ; 
for the ſtyle is to be eſteemed in proportion as it is expreſ- 
five of the thoughts it is deſigned to convey. 

As words are intended to expreſs our thoughts, they 
ought to grow out of them. Since the moſt natural are 
the beſt, and proper expreſſions are generally connected. 
with the ideas themſelves, and follow them as the ſhadow 
does the ſubſtance. Thoſe who think clearly, therefore, will 
always write ſo, provided they are maſters of the language, 
and have obtained for the memory a good ſtock of expreſ- 
ſions, by a conſtant peruſal of the beſt and moſt elegant 
anthors. 

We are to obſerve, however, that poetry has a language 
peculiar to itſelf, which is in many reſpects very different 
from that of proſe.— For as the poet's deſign is principally 
to pleaſe, to move the paſſions, and to inſpire the ſoul with: 
noble and ſublime ſentiments, he is allowed great latitude: 
of language, and may uſe ſuch bold expreſſions and uncom- 
mon modes of ſpeech, ſuch frequent repetitions, free epi- 
thets, and extenſive and adorned deſcriptions, as are not to. 

be admitted in proſe. Thus, for inſtance, in deſcribing a 
lawn near to a grotto in a wood, the proſe writer ſays, Cz/e- 
to her grotto, which is ſhaded by a grove, there is a beautiful. 
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luaaun edged round with moſs. Which the poet would proba. 


bly have deſcribed in this manner. 


Cloſe to. her grott within the grove, 

A carpet's laid that nature wove ; 
Which time extended on the ground, 
And tuff'd with moſs the ſelvage round. 


Poetry endeavours to expreſs things paraphraſtically, or 
in ſhort deſcriptions, rather than in ſimple terms; and in 
thoſe deſcriptions, the proſopopœia is often uſed. Thus 
Milton, when deſcribing the ſinging of the nightingale, 
ſays, Silence was pleaſed ; and that at the riſing of the ſun, 
the hours unbarr'd the gates of light, Which office Homer 
aſſigns to the morning. | 


Soon as the Morn, in orient purple dreſt, 
Unbarr'd the portals of the roſeate eaſt. 


The royal Pſalmiſt tells us, the clouds drop fatneſs, and 
the hills rejoice, that the fruitful fields ſmile, and the val- 
lies laugh and ſing. And theſe ſhort allegories and ima- 
ges, which convey particular circumſtances to the reader af- 
ter an unuſual and entertaining manner, have a fine effect 
in poetry, that delights in imitation, and endeavours to give 
to almoſt every thing, life, motion, and ſound ; but theſe 
would in proſe appear very ridiculous and pedantic. In 

poetry likewiſe, we often put particulars for generals, and 
frequently diſtinguiſh and allude to men, places, rivers, 
mountains, &c. by various names taken from any of their 
adjuncts, which proſe will rarely admit of. In ſhort, poe- 
try is a ſort of painting in words ; the thoughts are the 
figures, and the words are the colours, the lights and ſhades: 
with which they are cloathed and preſented to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. The verſe therefore (though poetry 
delights in harmony, which 'excites a pleaſure that makes 


its way directly to the ſoul) is not to be always harmo- 


nious, but ſhould be ſo contrived, as Mr. Pope obſerves, 


that the ſound may echo to the ſenſe, and be rough or 


ſmooth, ſwift or flow, according to the idea or thought it 1s 
intended to elucidate. The following paſſage from his Eſ- 
ſay on Criticiſm (ſome. allowances being made for the ſe- 
cond line and for the laft) is in this caſe both a precept. 


and an example, . 
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Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, | 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Zjaæ ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
'The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'erth' unbending corn, and ſkims along the main, 


But before we ſpeak of the ſeveral ſorts of ſtyle, it will 
be proper to take ſome notice of the epithets, tropes and 
figures of which they are principally compounded ; ſince it 


is by theſe different modes of ſpeech that the poet is en- 


abled to vary a diſcourſe almoſt to infinity; to ſhew the 
ſame object in a thouſand different forms, and all of them 
new; to preſent pleaſing images to the ſenſes and imagi- 
nation, to addreſs them in the language they Jove, to ex- 
preſs ſmall matters with grace, and the greateſt with a no- 
bleneſs and ſublimity equal to their grandeur and majeſty. 
Nothing contributes more to the beauty of the poetic 
ſtyle than epithets properly employed; and Quintilian, and 
Rollin after him, obſerves, that poets make uſe of them more 
Frequently and more freely than orators. More frequently, be - 
cauſe it is a great fault to overload a diſcourſe in proſe with 
los many epithets ; whereas in poetry, they always produce a 
good effect, though in ever ſa great a number. More freely, 
becauſe with the poets it is enough that the epithet is ſuitable 
to the word it is annexed to': But in proſe, every epithet 
#which produces no effect, and adds nothing to the thing ſpoken 
F, is wvicions, Great deference ſhould be paid to authors 
ſo deſervedly eminent in the literary world: we muſt how- 
ever beg leave to obſerve, that the latitude they have given 
us for the uſe of Epithets, is a little too extenſive; ſince 
nothing tires a reader more than too great a redundancy of 


them, and eſpecially when they are uſeleſs, and thrown in, 


as they too often are, to make out the meaſure of the verſe. 


Epithets can never be admitted with propriety, unleſs they 


excite ſome new idea, or give ſome illuſtration and orna- 


ment to the ſubſtantives to which they are annexed ; and it is 


with this view that they are uſed in Milton, and our beſt 
poets ; where we alſo find many that are compounded, ſuch 
as bright-hair'd Veſta, /mooth-/haven green, c/oud-capt towers, 


vale-awelling lily, &c, which have a peculiar beauty when 
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properly applied, as indeed have thoſe that are not com- 
pounded when they decorate and illuſtrate the ſubſtantive, 
or raiſe ſome new idea in the mind; but how abſurd and 
ridiculous are many that we meet with in ſome of the 
poets ? ſuch, for inſtance, as watery floods, burning fire, 


cold ice, arrow-bearing quiver ; which convey nothing to 


the mind of the reader, and when examined, carry no 
other meaning than watery water, hot heat, co/d cold, ar- 


roao · bearing arrow-bearer, But even the beſt epithets may 


be ſo frequently uſed as to overload a diſcourſe, and make. | 
it heavy, languid, and diſagreeable. A good poem, like 
a rich diſh, conſiſts of many dainties ſo judiciouſly mixed, 


as to form one compound that is Pe and pleaſing ; 


no ingredient ſhould predominate ; for too great a portion 


of any one, however palatable it may be in itſelf, will 


rob the reſt of their flavour. Beſides, a luxuriancy of epi- 


thets tends to make the ſtyle prolix and flaccid, and robs 


it of that ſtrength and force with which every diſcourſe 
ſhould be animated; for the ſhorter and cloſer the ſtyle 
the ſtronger, And even where ſome of the paſſions are 


concerned, or the ſubje& is preceptive, and intended to 


inform the judgment, they are to be uſed very ſparingly 
for a redundancy of epithets will here break in upon 
perſpicuity, and render that obſcure, which would have 
been otherwiſe very plain and intelligible. In confirma- 


tion of this opinion, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 


the funeral oration of Mark Anthony in Shakeſfear's Julius 
Cæſar, which is one of the moſt artful, pathetic, and beſt 
ſpeeches that ever was penned in the Exgliſb language, has 
hardly an epithet from the beginning to the end. There 
are indeed adjectives and participles to the ſubſtantives, 

but theſe are not to be called epithets, ſince they make up 
the eſſential part of the deſcription ; whereas, what we call. 
epithets, are added only by way of ornament. and illu- 
ſtration. 4 1 7 #443. 11 6 | : "FD 
But this is ſaid not with an intention to leſſen the rea- 
der's eſteem for, epithets, ſince it is certain, that they are 
moſt admirably adapted to deſcription, and ſo eſſential to. 


; Jos that the beauty of its ſtyle depends in a great mea- 


e on their uſe, which Homer, Virgil, and the beſt poets. 


Were ſo ſenſible of, that their works abound with them. 


And in ſome places many epithets are joined to the. ſame: 


r r eee 
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ſubſtantive without any conjundtion between them, and are 
often thus more elegant and expreſſive. 


An eyeleſs monſter, hideous, vaſt, deform! 
Vireit, 


Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appear'd, fad, noiſome, dark. 
M1LTON, 


And the plain ox, 
That harmleſs, honeſt, guileleſs animal, 
In what has he offended? He, whoſe wall 
Patient, and ever ready, cloaths the fields 
With all the pomp of harveſt ; ſhall he bleed, 
And wreſtling groan beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds ? 


Tune. 


What therefore we contend for, is their proper applica- 
tion; we would have the poet, like a good architect, di- 
Ringuiſh ornament from ſtrength, and put each in its pro- 
per place; for as nothing adds more beauty to a poem 
than juſt and ornamental epithets, ſo nothing gives more 
grace to a building than windows well decorated; but no 
man would for that reaſon ſtick his houſe full of them, and 
diſplace thoſe pillars which ſhould ſupport the fabric, to let 
in more light than is neceſſary. 

The poet indeed, as Quintilian has obſerved, is here 
greatly indulged, and may uſe theſe bewitching ornaments 
more frequently and more freely than the orator ; but both 
ought to take care that they are not too redundant, for 
elegance abhors à verboſe luxuriance either in proſe or 
verſe. 

We come now to ſpeak of tropes and figures, mate- 
rials which thg poet handles very freely; but as we have 
treated largely of theſe in our volume of Rhetoric, we 
ſhall not take up the reader's time with an illuſtration of 
them here: beſides, they are perhaps better and more 
eaſily obtained from experience than precept; for eve- 
ry one who is converſant with the beſt authors, and reads 
them with due attention, cannot be unacquainted with 
the figures of ſpeech, and the art of applying them, 
though he never looked for them in the rhetorie of the 
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| ſchools, or ever heard ſo much as a definition of their 
names. Nor will this appear at all myſterious, when 
we conſider, that the works of the antient poets and 
orators are the gardens from whence theſe flowers were 
taken. | A 5 | 
Thoſe which the young ſtudent will be moſt liable to err 
in, are the metaphor, the ſimile, and the deſcription, and 
therefore a few cautions reſpecting theſe may be neceſſary. 
Metaphors are always agreeable, and have a good ef- 
fect when they are drawn from nature, and connect ideas 
that have a due relation to each other ; but when they are 
forced, foreign, and obſcure, they are altogether as inſipid, 
abſurd and ridiculous. . 
In ſimiles or compariſons, the chief and eſſential parts 
ſhould bear an exact and true proportion. A ſmall diſ- 0 
agreement in a leſs conſiderable circumſtance, will not in- 
deed ſpoil the figure; but the more exact the parallel is in 3 
every particular, the more perfect and lively it will be; and 
therefore ſimiles are generally beſt when ſhort ; for, beſides 
that tediouſneſs tires, by running into minute circum- 
ſtances, you are in danger of diſcovering ſome unpleaſing 
diſproportion. Similes need not be always drawn from 
lofty ſubjects; for thoſe taken from common things are 
ſignificant and agreeable, if they are cloathed with proper 
expreſſions, and paint in ſtrong and lively colours the 
things we intend they ſhould repreſent. In grand ſubjects, 
ſimiles that are drawn from leſſer things relieve and re- 
freſh the mind. F 
| Deſcriptions, which by hiſtorians and orators are uſed 
1'8 cautiouſly and through neceſſity, either to deſcribe perſons, 
' things and places, or to affect the paſſions, are often in 
|. poetry introduced only by way of decoration, and that 
with ſucceſs. Great judgment, however, is required in the 
_ _ diſtribution of this figure. Whether it be intended to move 
'S the paſſions, or to pleaſe the fancy, it muſt anſwer the end 
| propoſed ; and therefore it is never to be admitted but 
when ſome point can be obtained. A little wit never be- 
trays himſelf more than when by attempting to diſplay 
his genius, he throws in deſcriptions that have no connec- | 
tion with the ſubject in hand, and are therefore a dead 
weight to it. Theſe verſifiers are likewiſe too apt to lay 
hold of every hint that preſents itſelf, and to run out into 
long common-places ; whereas the man of real genius and 
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judgment conſiders that many things muſt be left to gra- 
tify the imagination of the reader, and therefore cuts off 
all ſuperfluities, however pleaſing, and rejects every thing 
that would ſeem abrupt and foreign to his ſubject. He. 
diſcards likewiſe all low and vulgar circumſtances, and 
employs his genius in beautifying the eſſential and more 
noble parts. 

That painting as well as poetry ſo much affects us, is 
chiefly owing to the juſtneſs and elegance of deſcription. 
Pieces of portraiture and hiſtory, as well as landſcapes, 
if the figures are nobly deſigned, and finely executed, 
if the perſpective be good, the lights and ſhades juſt and 
natural, and the whole bold and free, will always pleaſe ; 
and ſo it is with poetry, the deſcriptions in Homer, Vir- 
gil, Milton, and Shakeſpear, will live for ever, and, like 
the pieces of Raphael, always feed the imagination with 
pleaſure. | e 

The power of deſcription in poetry is very great, and 
there is more uſe made of it than is generally imagined ; for 
however the modes of expreſſion have been multiplied, many 
of them will be found to be little more than deſcriptions : 
thus images are deſcriptions only heightened and animated ; 
alluſions and ſimiles, deſcriptions placed in an oppoſite 
point of view; epithets are generally deſcriptions of the 
ſubſtantives they precede, or ſome of their properties; 
every metaphor is a ſhort deſcription and compariſon unit- 
ed ; and the hyperbole is often no more than a deſcription 
carried beyond the bounds of probability ; and it is chiefly 
' owing to their deſcriptive power that theſe figures ſtrike 
the imagination ſo forcibly, and impreſs ſuch lively images 
on the mind,  _ | TR 3 

We are now to ſpeak of the different ſorts of ſtyle, which 
have been uſually divided into the plain, mediate, and ſub- 
lime. Virgil may be pointed out as a perfect pattern in each, 
that is to ſay; his: Bucolics have been eſteemed for the plain 
ſtyle, his Georgics for the mediate, and the Æneid for the 
ſublime. Though in many parts of each, examples may 
be ſeen of. them all; for there are few poems of any merit 
that can be wrote in the plain or mediate ſtyle only, with- 
out partaking of the other; nor are there any that are in 
all places ſublime. Even the epic poem and the tragedy 
have their under parts; common things as well as great 
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muſt be introduced, and both are to be expreſſed and treat- 
ed according to their nature and dignity. 

F The ſublime ſtyle has the property of expreſſing lofty. 
| | ideas in a lofty language; that is to ſay, with words that 
3 are ſonorous and majeſtic, and ſuitable to the grandeur of 
i the ſubject. | 


He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime - 
On the cryſtalline ſky, in — thron'd, 
 Hlaftrious far and wide- 

Before him pow'r divine his way prepar d; 

At his command th' uprooted hills retir d, 

Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
_ Obſequious ; heav'n his wonted face renew'd, 
And 25 freſh flowrets hill and valley ſmil'd. 


1 | p he rode, 
| Follow d with acclamation and the ſound | 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Reſounding; (thou remember'ſt, for thou heard'ſt) 
The heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung, 
| he planets in their ſtation liſt' ning ſtood, 
| While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 
Open ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 
Open, ye heav'ns, your living doors, let in 
The great Creator from his work return'd 
Magnificent, his fix * work, a world. 
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778 This deſcription of the Meſſiah is to be admired for the 
7 ſublimity of the thoughts, as well as for that of the ſtyle; 
ll! .as indeed is the following deſcription of a #" rempet by Mr. 
„ A 


| | || Tis dumb amaze, and nraingt terror all 4 f 

i J When to the quicker eye the livid glance : 
|: | Appears far ſouth, emiſſive thro' the cloud ; 

1 7 And by the powerful breath of God inflate, 1 

| The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice bs 

At firſt low muttering; but at each approach, 5 

The lightnings flaſh a larger curve, and more 

The noiſe aſtounds: till over head a ſheet —- 5 


Of various flame diſcloſes wide, then ſhuts 
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And opens wider, ſhuts and opens ftill | 
Expanſive, wrapping ther in a blaze. 
Follows the looſen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling peal on peal 
Cruſh'd horrible, convulſing heav'n and earth. 


More examples may be ſeen under the article of Sublime 
Thoughts. 


The fublime ſtyle is ever bold and figurative, and 


abounds more eſpecially with metaphors and hyperboles, 


the free uſe of which requires great care and judgment ; 
ſince without it there is danger of running into bombaſt, 
that is generally made up of empty ſounding words, or 

unnatural ſentences ; abſurd methaphors, or extravagant 
and raſh hyperboles. 


This caution is neceſſary, and ſhould be ever in the 


poet's mind ; yet, where the thought is great and noble, a 
bold and judicious incorrectneſs, as Longinus has obſerved, 
may be diſpenſed with, and will often ſeem rather a beauty 
than a blemiſh. The ſublime poet, fired with his ſubject, 
and borne away on the wings of fancy, diſdains accuracy, 
and looks down with contempt on little rules Laws are, 
as it were, inſufficient to reſtrain his boundleſs mind, which, 
having expatiated and ranſacked the whole univerſe, ſoars 
into other worlds, and is only loſt in infinity. 


Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, - 

And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend ; 

From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 

And ſnatch a grace beyond the rules of art ; 

Which, without paſſing thro' the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains, Pore. 


We are to obſerve likewiſe, that though the ſublime 
ſtyle is bold and figurative, ſublime thoughts may ſome- 
times require only a plain and ſimple ſtyle, and may even 
by ſuch contraſt appear the more obvious and extraordi- 
nary. Many paſſages of this kind we have in the ſacred 
writings ; and one which is particularly applauded as a true 
inſtance of ſublimity by the great Longinus. And God ſaid, 
Let there be light, and there was light. This, as that great 
critic obſerves, expreſſes the power of the Almighty more 
forcibly and fully than could have been done with a parade 
of pompous expreſſions, | | 
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«© And God ſaid, —What ? —Let there be light, and there 
was light.“ Such is the amazing power of the great Cre- 
ator, that (as the Pſalmiſt in the ſame plain yet ſublime 
manner obſerves) He ſpate, and it was done; he commanded, 
and it ſicod faſt. 

Thus we ſee that ſublime thoughts may ſometimes ap- 
pear to advantage in a common ſtyle. But the reverſe 


will by no means hold; for words can have neither beauty 


nor ſublimity, unleſs the thoughts have both. The ſub- 
lime ſtyle therefore will no more ſuit common thoughts, 
than an embroider'd coat would a clown ; for here orna- 
ments are unnatural, nor indeed are mean and trivial 
thoughts ever thus dreſſed by good authors, unleſs it be in 
works of the burleſque and doggrel kind, to heighten the 
ridicule. 

Sublime and beautiful thoughts, however, require in ge. 


nmeral words of the ſame nature, and would often ſeem 


mean and contemptible without them. For ornaments 
properly placed add a beauty to the moſt beautiful: And 
kings, however nature may have formed them for majeſly, 
appear to moſt advantage when arrayed with the imperial 
robes. - 

This ſtyle is moſtly employed in the epic poem, tragedy, 
and the ode. Though, as we have already obſerved, the 
elegy, ſatire, paſtoral, and other poems, may partake of it 
occaſionally. For no particular rule can be laid down for 
its uſe, but a frie? obſervance of nature. | 

In direct oppoſition to this is the plain or bumble ſtyle, 

the elegance of which depends on the propriety of its ap- 
plication ; and it 1s properly applied in deſcribing in a fa- 
miliar and eaſy manner the common concerns of life, 


Whence 1s it, Sir, that none contented lives 

With the fair lot, which prudent reaſon gives, 

Or chance preſents, yet all with envy view 

'The ſchemes that others variouſly purſue ? 
Broken with toils, with pond'rous arms oppreſt, 

The ſoldier thinks the merchant ſolely bleſt. 

In oppoſite extreme, when teinpeſts riſe, 

War 1s a better choice, the merchant cries ; 

The battle joins, and in a moment's flight, 

Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the bgkt, 


E 
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When early clients thunder at the gate, 
The barriſter applauds the ruſtic's fate. 
While, by ſubpoenas dragg'd from home, the clown 
Thinks the ſupremely happy dwell in town. | 
Francis's Horace. 


This ſtyle, though intended to expreſs common things 


in a common manner, may ſometimes be more courtly, and 
admit of compliment. 


If virtue's ſelf were loſt, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write; 
All things, but one, you can reſtore ; 

The heart you get returns no more. 


WALLER. 


This ſtyle agrees with comedy, ſatires, paſtorals and epi- 
files, and occaſionally fills up the narration and under parts 
of other poems. 

But the young ſtudent 1s here to be cautioned againſt de- 
ſcending too low ; elegance is to be preſerved in every part 
of compoſition, and where propriety of character does 
not demand vulgar exprefſions, they are always to be 
avoided, 

Between theſe, as a partition which ſerves to ſeparate 
and yet at the {ame time unite the other two, is the me- 
diate or middle ſtyle; which is ſuitable to every ſpecies of 
poetry, as it admits of ornament ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
it from the plain and humble, and yet is not animated 


enough to approach the ſublime, Take an example from 
Otavay. bo 


Wifh'd morning's come! and now upon the plains 

And diſtant mountains, where they feed their flocks, 

The happy ſhepherds leave their homely huts, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day. 

The luſty ſwain comes with his well-fill'd ſcrip 

Of healthful viands, which, when hunger calls, 

With much content and appetite he eats, 

To follow in the fields his daily toil, 

And dreſs the grateful glebe that yields him fruits, 

The beaſts that under the warm hedges ſlept, 

And weather'd out the cold bleak night, are up, | 

And, looking tow'rds the neighb'ring paſtures, raiſe 

Their voice, and bid _ fellow brutes good-morrow. 
| 2 
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The chearful birds too, on the tops of trees, 
Aſſemble all in choirs, and with their notes 
Salute, and welcome up the riſing ſun. 


There is alſo a ſpecies of ſtyle called the ſarcaſtical or 
invective, which is peculiar to the ſatire and the epigram ; 


and when ſtyle abounds with figurative expreſſions, as the 


epic poem and ſublimer ode more particularly do, we call 


it the florid ſtyle. 


A ſtyle is alſo ſaid to be conciſe or diffuſe, eaſy or ſtrong, 
clear or obſcure, briſk or ſlow, ſweet, ſoft and fluent, or 
rough and unpleaſant ; all which are too obvious to 
need any explication, Abundant inſtances of theſe are 
to be found in our poets, and they are all (except the ob- 
ſcure) proper or improper, according to the nature and 
ſubje& of the poem in which they appear ; but obſcurity 
is never to be admitted; for as the ſtyle that is clear is 
ſeldom faulty, the obſcure and uncouth will always be ſo, 
and, after perplexing the mind of the reader, leave him 
diflatisfied. | 5 e | ne, 

The rough ſtyle, however diſagreeable it may be when 
improperly applicd, enters with grace into ſeveral of the 
ſpecies of poetry, but eſpecially into the epic poem and 
the tragedy ; for where things rude and horrible are to be 
expreſſed, ſuch words muſt be uſed as will repreſent all 
their diſagreeable and dreadful circumſtances. The rough 
ſtyle therefore appears often with majeſty and grandeur in 


the epic and tragedy ; where we find it frequently heigh- 


tened by our beſt poets with a few antiquated words, which 


they apprehend adds a dignity and ſolemnity to the ſtyle ; 


but great judgment is here required; none but a maſterly 
hand ſhould make theſe bold attempts; for if too many 
obſolete terms are admitted, or improperly placed, inſtead 
of dignity and ſolemnity, dulneſs and obſcurity will ſuc- 
ceed. 8 
But here we are to obſerve, that the paſſions have a ſtyle 
in a manner peculiar to themſelves; for ſometimes the pa- 
thetic, and even the ſublime (eſpecially when united with 
pity and terror) is more emphatically expreſſed by a ſea- 
ſonable ſilence, or a few plain words, than by a number of 
ompous periods. We ſhall give one inſtance out of a mul- 
titude in Shakeſpear, After a quarrel between Brutus and 
Calſius, in which the juſtice and generous reſentment of 
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Of the STYLE of POETRY. 63 
Brutus, and the haſty choler and repentance of Caſfus, with 


their reconciliation, is nobly expreſſed; Brutus ſays, 


O Caſſius, Lam lick of many griefs. 
Caſſius. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Brutus, + o man bears ſorrow better—Portia's dead. 
Caſſius. Ha! Portia ! 
Brutus. She is dead. 
Calſius. How ſcap'd I killing when I croſt you ſo ? 
Here the grief in Brutus, and the ſurpriſe in Cue, is 


better expreiled than it could have been in a multitude of 


fine ſpeeches ; ſince indeed both are inexpreflible 1 in any 
other manner. 

The pafions of anger, grief and joy, as we have already 
obſerved, are not to be loaded with ſtudied metaphors, 


fimiles and deicriptions, as they too frequently are in our 


Engliſo tragedies ; for here they are highly improper, and 
therefore inclegant and unaffecting. Nature, in a tumul- 


| tuous ſtate, has not time to look round her tor expreſſions 


that are delicate and pretty, but thunders out ſuch as the 


paſſion has excited, and thoſe often in broken and inter- 


rupted ſentences. Theſe paſſions therefore are, in gene- 
ral, better expreſſed by ſudden ſtarts, ſuppreſſions, apoſtro- 
phes, exclamations, and broken and unconnetted ſentences, 
than by a forced and ſtudied dignity. Nor in theſe need 
the writer be afraid of expreſſing himſelf improperly, if he 


feels, as he ought to do, the paſſion he would excite in 
others; for, as we have elſewhere obſerved, the mind is 


extremely ready in culling ſuch phraſes as are immediately 
for her purpoſe ; and this is the reaſon why the common 
ignorant people, and even children, when under violent 


emotions of mind, ſo often expreſs themſelves with force, 


propriety, and elegance. 

'The rules and cautions we have here laid down, will at all 
times be found uſeful ; but none are ſufficient to teach this 
art without daily practice, and a conſtant peruſal of the 
beſt authors: to which let me add, that a fertile imagina- 
nation, a clear conception, and a good ear, are indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary.— Fancy is the foundation of poctry.— 


Without a good imagination nothing can be new, and 


therefore not valuable; without a clear conception nothing 
can be clearly or elegantly expreſſed ; for where there 1s 
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54 Of the different SPECIES of POETRY. 


pen; and with regard to compoſition and verſification, a 


good ear is beyond all the rules in the world. 
We are now to ſpeak of the laws and rules of the ſeve- 
ral kinds of poetry, as laid down by the beft critics, and 


to give ſpecimens of ſuch as will fall within the compals of 
our deſign. 


FFF 
H VIE | 
of the different SPEC1Es of PonTRY. 


5 HE writers on the art of poetry have uſually claſſed 
the ſeveral forts of poems under the following heads, 
Viz. the Epigram, the Elegy, the Paſtoral, the Ode, the 
Satire, Comedy, Tragedy, and the Epic poem. This diſ- 


tribution, however, ſeems inſufficient, and therefore we 


hope a deviation from the learned in this reſpect will not 
appear arrogant or diſagreeable; eſpecially if the altera- 
tions we propoſe ſhould be found to have their baſis in truth 


and right reaſon. 


Every thing in nature, that is diftin& and different from 
all others, ſhould have a name, whereby it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed without a tedious enumeration of its properties 


and adjuncts; fince a method of that kind would occaſion 


infinite perplexity and confuſion, which is ever to be avoid- 
ed, and eſpecially in matters of ſcience ; and, if on mature 


examination it be found, that there are poems of conſider- 


able character which are eſſentially different from thoſe we 
have already mentioned, and are not to be reſolved into 
any of them, another diſtribution may be juſti fed. 

The Epitaph, on account, perhaps, of. the epigrammatic 
point with which thoſe little pieces are often cloſed, has 
been uſyally claſſed with the epigram ; but as there are 
numberleſs epitaphs whoſe excellency does not conſiſt in 
ſhining thoughts and points of wit, (the characteriſtics of 
our modern epigrams) we ſhall take the freedom to aſſign 
them a diſtinct place. 

Epiſtles, deſcriptive and preceptive poems, tales, fables, and 
allegorical poetry, deſerve the ſame diſtinction; for as theſe me- 
thods of writing have obtained much of late, they are of too 
great conſequence to be paſſed over, and it ſeems impoſſible 
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to treat of them under any other article without manifeſt 
incongruity. It may be ſaid, indeed, that many of our epi- 
ſtles (eſpecially thoſe of Horace and Mr. Pope) partake ot 
the ſatire ; but that is no reaſon why others that are of a 
quite different nature ſhould be placed under that head. 
'The deſcriptive poems of Milton, I mean his L' Allegro and 
11 Penſeroſo, as well as Denham's Cooper's Hill, Pope's M inalor 
Foreſt, and others in our language, cannot be claſſed un- 
der any of the uſual diviſions of poetry ; nor indeed can 
the preceptive poems with any degree of accuracy or ſnew 
of reaſon. Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Art of Peetry, the 
duke of Buckinghamhire's Efjay, Roſcommon on tra"ſ/ated 
Verſe, Pope's Efjay on Man, and his EYay on Critici/m, are 
ſo eſſentially different and diſtinct from any of the uſual 
claſſes, that the critics, with all their art, will never be able 
to diſcover any real agreement between them ; nor will 
they deny, I ſuppoſe, but that Yirgi/'s Georgics, and Pope's 
£Effay on Man, deſerve as much eſteem at leatt as their pa- 
orals, though they have been thus neglected in their di— 
viſion of this art. If it be faid, that the other ſpecies of 
poetry often partake of all theſe different kinds, I anſwer, 
that is no objection ; for this they occaſionally do of each 
other : even the epic poem, with all its dignity, has 
ſometimes the plaintive ſtrain of the elegy, and the ſarcaſm 
and aſperity of ſatire. 
Tales and fables, indeed, when they are of any value, 
are in general either didactic or ſatirical, and may therefore 
be reſolved into the preceptive poem or the ſatire ; but as 
there is ſomething peculiar in their compoſition, we ſhall 
aſſign them a diſtinct chapter, and deliver what we have 
farther to ſay on this art under the following heads, wc. 
the Epigram, the Epitaph, the Elegy, the Paſtoral, the 
Epiltle, the Deſcriptive Poem, the Preceptive Poem, Tales 
and Fables, the Allegorical Poem, the Ode, the Satire, 
Comedy, Tragedy, and the Heroic poem, of which the 
Epie is the moſt exalted part, and requires the utmoſt ex- 
tent of human genius. 
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e HA r. I. 
Of the EPIORAM. 


HE Epigram is a little poem, or eompofution in verſe, 
treating of one thing only, and whoſe diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters are Brevity, Beauty, and Point. | 
Ihe word Epigram ſignifies Iaſcription; for epigrams de- 
rive their origin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the an- 
ticnts on their ſtatues, temples, pillars, triumphal arches, 
«nd the like; which, at firit, were very ſhort, being ſome- | 
times no more than a ſingle word, but afterwards, increaſ- 
ing their length, they made them in verſe, to be the better 
retained by the memory. This ſhort way of writing came 
at laſt to be uſed upon any occaſion or ſubject; and hence 
th: name of Epigram has been given to any little copy of 
verſes, without regard to the original application of ſuch 
Poems. | . | ; 

Its uſual limits are from taboo to tarenſy verſes, though 
ſometimes it extends to y; but the ſhorter the better it 
is, and the more perfect, as it partakes more of the nature 
and character of this kind of poem: Belides, the epigram, 

being only a ſingle thought, ought to be expreſſed in a 
little compaſs, or elſe it loſes its force and ſtrength. 

The Beauty required in an Epigram is an harmony and 
apt agreement of all its parts, a ſweet ſimplicity, and po- 
lite language. | 

The Point is a ſharp, lively, unexpected turn of wit, with 
which an epigram ought to be concluded. There are ſome 
critics, indeed, who will not admit the Point in an Epi- 
gram, but require the thought to be equally diffuſed through 
the whole poem, which is uſually the practice of Catullus, 
as the former is that of Martia/, It is allow'd there is 
more delicacy in the manner of Catullus, but the Point is 
more agreeable to the general taſte, and ſeems to be the 
chief charaQeriſtic of the Epigram. 

This ſort of poem admits of all manner of ſubjects, pro- 
vided that Brevity, Beauty, and Point are preſerved ; but 
it is generally employed either in Praiſe or Satire. 
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Tho' the beſt Epigrams are ſaid to be ſuch as are 
comprized in two or four verſes, we are not to underſtand 
it as if none can be perfect which exceed thoſe limits. 
Neither the antients nor moderns have been ſo ſcrupulous 
with reſpect to the length of their Epigrams ; but however, 
Brevity 19 general is always to be ſtudied in theſe compoſi- 
tions, 

For examples of good Epigrams in the Eng/; ih language, 
we ſhall make choice of ſeveral inthe different taſtes we have 
mention'd ; ſome remarkable for their delicate turn and 
ſimplicity of expreſſion, and others for their ſalt and ſharp- 
neſs, their equivocating pun, or pleaſant alluſion. In the 


firſt place, take that of Mr. Pope, ſaid to be written on a 


glaſs with the earl of Cheſterfeld's diamond pencil: 


Accept a miracle, inſtead of wit; 
See two dull lines by Szanbepe's pencil writ. 


The Beauty of this Epigram is more eaſily ſeen than de- 


ſcribed. For my part 1 am at a loſs to determine whether 


it does more honour to the poet who wrote it, or to the 


nobleman for whom the compliment is deſigned.— The 


following Epigram of Mr. Prior is written in the ſame 


taſte, being a fine encomium on the performance of an 
excellent painter, 


On a Flower, painted by V ARELST, 


When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſat'd the growing work to view: 
Finding the painter's ſcience at a ſtand, 

The Goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand, 
And, finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 

Behold one ework of mine which ne'er ſhall fade, 


Another compliment of this delicate kind he has made 
Mr, Hewardin the following Epigram. 


Venus miſtaken. 


When CnLoe's picture was to VExvus ſhown ; 

Surpriz'd, the Goddeſs took it for her own. 

And what, ſaid ſhe, does this bold painter mean ? 

When was I bathing thus, and naked ſeen ? 

Pleas'd Cuy1D heard, and check'd his mother's pride: 

And who's blind n, mamma ? the urchin cry'd. 
5 | 
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58 Of the EPIG RAM: 
"Tis CHLoE's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt; 
Friend How arÞ's genius fancy'd all the reſt, 


Mloſt of Mr. Prior's Epigrams are of this delicate-caſt, 
and have the thought, like thoſe of Catullus, diffuſed thro 
the whole, Of this kind is his addreſs 


70 CHLOE eeping. 


See, whilſt thou weep'ſt, fair Chlve, ſee 
The world in ſympathy with thee. 

The chearful birds no longer ſing, 

Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 
The clouds have bent their boſom lower, 
And ſhed their forrow in a ſhow'r. 

'The brooks beyond their limit flow, 

And louder murmurs ſpeak their woe : 
The nymphs and ſwains adopt thy cares: 
They heave thy fighs, and weep thy tears. 
Fantaſtick nymph ! that grief ſhould move 
Thy heart obdurate againſt love. | 
Strange tears ! whoſe pow'r can ſoften all, 
But that dear breaſt on which they fall. 


The Epigram written on the leaves of a Fan by Dr. A. 


_ terbury, late biſhop of Nocheſter, contains a pretty thought, 


expreſs'd with eaſe and conciſeneſs, and cloſed 1 in a beau- 
tiful manner. 


On a FAN. 


Flavia the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 

Can with reſiſtleſs art employ. 

'This fan in meaner hands would prove 

An engine of ſmall force in love: 
Vet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 

Directs its wanton motion ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow, 
Gives cool neſs to the matchleſs dame, 

To ev'ry other breaſt a flame. 


We ſhall now ſele& ſome Epigrams of the biting and ſa- + 


tirical kind, and ſuch as turn upon the Pun or Fquivegque,. 


as the French call it: in which ſort the Point is more con- 
ſpicuous than in thoſe of the former character. 
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The following diſtich, in my opinion, is an admirable 
Epigram, having all the neceſlary qualities of one, eſpeci- 
ally Point and Brevity, 


On a company of bad Dax ERS to good Muſick, 


How ill the motion with the muſic ſuits ! 
90 Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc'd the brutes. 


This puts me in mind of another Epigram upon a bad 


fiddler, which I ſhall venture to inſert merely for the humour 
of it, and not for any real excellence it contains. 


Toa bad FIDDLE R. 


Old Orpheus play'd ſo well, he mov'd Old Nick ; 
But thou mov'ſt nothing but thy fiddle-ſtick. 


One of Martial's Epigrams, wherein he agreeably rallies 
the fooliſh vanity of a man who hired people to make verſes 
for him, and publiſhed them as his own, has been thus 
tranſlated into Erngli/h. 


Paul fo fond of the name of a poet is grown, 

With gold he buys verſes and calls them his cuz. 
Go on, maſter Paul, nor mind what the world ſays, 
They are ſurely his own for which a man pays. 


Another Epigram of the ſame Latin poet is very prettily 
imitated in the following Tetraitic. | 


On an ugly WOMAx. 


Whilſt in the dark on thy ſoft hand I hung, 

And heard the tempting Syrc in thy tongue ;. 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh I endw'd ! 
But when the candle enter'd I was cur'd. 


We have a good Epigram by Mr. Czxu/ey, on Prometheus 
ill painted; to underſtand which, we muſt remember. his 
ſtory. Prometheus is feign'd by the ancient poets to have 
formed men of clay, and to have put life into them by fire 
ſtolen from heaven, for which crime Jzft:r caus'd him to 


be chain'd to a rock, where a vulture was ſet to gnaw his 


hver, which grew again as faſt as it was devoured. On this 
fiction the Epigram is founded. 8 
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PROMETHEUS drawn by a bad Painter. 


How wretched does Prometheus" ſtate appear, 
Whilſt he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers here! 
Draw him no more, leſt, as he tortur'd ſtands, 
He blame great Jove's les than the painter's hands, 
It would the Vulture's cruelty out- go, 
It once again his liver thus ſhould grow. 
Pity him, Jove, and his bold theft allow; 
'The flames he once ſtole from thee grant him now. 


Some bad writer having taken the liberty to cenſure Mr. 


Prior, the poet very wittily laſh'd his impertinence in this 
Fpigram. 


While faſter than his coſtive brain indites, 
Philos quick hand in flowing letters writes, 
His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague s, 
When he was run away with by his legs. 
Phæbus, give Philo o' er himſelf command; 
Quicken his ſenſes, or reſtrain his hand: 

Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink; 
So he may ceaſe to write, and learn to chink. 


But perhaps there are none of Mr. Priors little pieces 
that have more humour and pleaſantry than the following. 


A reaſonable AFFLICTION., 
Helen was juſt flipt into bed: 
Her eye-brows on the toilet lay : 
Away the kitten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. 


For this misfortune careleſs Jane, 
Aſſure yourſelf, was loudly rated; 
And madam getting up again, 
With her own hand the moufe- trap baited, 


On little things, as Sages write, 
Depends | our human joy, or ſorrow : 

If we don't catch a mouſe to-night, 
Alas ! no eye. brows for to-morrow. 


Mr. Weſley has given us a pretty Epigram alluding t to a 
well-known text of ſcripture, on the ſetting up a monu- 


ment in Weſtminſter Abbey, to the memory of the 1 ingenious 
Mr. Butler, author of Hudibrai. 


Of the EPIGRAM. 
While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner pive. 
See him when ſtarv'd to death, and turn'd to duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental buſt ! 
The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown ; 
He aſk'd for Bread, and he receiv'd a Stone. 


As theſe Compoſitions are ſhort, many of them have 
the reputation of being written extempore, though they 
are the effect of conſideration and ſtudy ; the following 
Epigram, however, has that additional merit ; for which 
reaſon, and for it's uncommon Thought, we ſhall pre- 
ſent it to the Reader. WO 

An EPIGRAM on an EPIGRAM, 

One day in Che//ea gardens walking, 
Ot poetry and ſuch things talking, 

Says Ralph, a merry wag, 
An Epigram, if ſmart and good, 
In all its circumſtances ſhould 

Be like a 7elly-Bag. 
The ſimile, Yfaith, is new; 8 
But how can'ſt make it out? ſays Hugh. 

Quoth Ralph, I tell thee, friend; 
Make it at top both wide and fit 
To hold a budget full of wit, 

And point it at the End. 


We ſhall cloſe this chapter with an Epigram written on 
the well-known ſtory of Apollo and Daphne, by Mr. Smart. 
When Phæbus was am'rous and long'd to be rude, 

Miſs Daphne ery'd Piſh ! and ran ſwift to the wood; 

And rather than do ſuch a naughty affair, 

She became a fine laurel to deck the God's hair. 

The nymph was, no doubt, of a cold conſtitution ; 

For ſure to turn tree was an odd reſolution ! 

Yet in this ſhe behav'd like a true modern ſpouſe, 

For ſhe fled from his arms to diſtinguiſh his brows. 
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N. IX. 

Of the EP IT AP H. 
I um of the virtues and good qualities of the de- 
ceaſed, and have a turn of ſeriouſneſs and gravity adapted 
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62 Of the EPIT APH. 

to the nature of the ſubject. Their elegance confiſts in a 
nervous and expreſſive brevity; and ſometimes, as we have 
elſewhere obſerved, they are cloſed with an epigrammatic 


point. In theſe compoſitions, no mere Epithet (properly 


ſo called) ſhould be admitted; for here illuſtration would 
impair the ſtrength, and render the ſentiment too diffuſe 
and languid. Words that are ſynonymous are alſo to be 


rejected... | 
Tho” the true charaQeriſtic of the Epitaph is ſeriouſneſs 


and gravity, yet we find many that are jocoſe and ludicrous; 


ſome likewiſe have true metre and rhyme, while others 
are between proſe and verſe, without any certain meaſure, 
tho' the words are truly poetical; and the beauty of this 
laſt ſort is generally heighten'd by an apt and judicious 


| Antitheſis, We ſhall give examples of each, 


There are in the Spe&#ator ſeveral old Greek Epitaphs 
very beautifully tranſlated into Exgliſb verſe, one of which 
I ſhall take the liberty of tranſcribing. It is written on 
Orpheus, a celebrated antient poet and muſician, whoſe 
ſtory is well known. He is ſaid to have been the ſon of 
Apollo and Calliope, one of the Nine Muſes, the Goddeſs 
meant in the laſt line of the Epitaph,  _ 


On OR FY HE Us. 
No longer, Orpheus, ſhall thy ſacred ſtrains 
Lead ſtones, and trees, and beaſts along the plains ; 
No longer ſooth the boiſt'rous wind to ſleep, 
Or till the billows of the raging deep: 
For thou art gone ; the Muſes mourn'd thy fall 
In ſolemn ſtrains, thy mother moſt of all. 
Ye mortals idly for your ſons ye moan, 
Tf thus a Goddeſs could not ſave her own. 


The ingenious tranſlator obſerves, that if we take the 
fable for truth, as it was believed to be in the age when 
this was written, the turn appears to have piety to the gods, 
and a reſigning ſpirit in the application; but, if we conſi- 
der the Point with reſpe&t to our preſent knowledge, it 
will be leſs eſteem'd ; though the author himſelf, becauſe 
he believ'd it, may ſtill be more valued than any one who 
ſhould now write with a point of the ſame nature. 

The following Epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney's ſiſter, the 
Counteſs of Pembroke, ſaid to be written by the famous 
Ben Tohnſon, is remarkable for the · noble thought with 
which it concludes, 
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On Mary Counteſs Dowager of PEMBROK E. 


Underneath this marble hearſe, 

Lies the ſubject of all verſe, 
Sidney's fiſter, Pembreke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another 
Fair, and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 
Time ſhall throw a dart at thee. 


Take another Epitaph of Ben Johnſon's, on a beautiful 
and virtuous lady, which has been. deſervedly admired by 
very good judges, 


Underneath this ſtone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die; + 
Which when alive did vigour. give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Mr. Pope has drawn the character of Mr. Gay, in an 
Epitaph now to be ſeen on his monument in Wefiminſler- 
Abbey, which he has cloſed with ſuch a beautiful turn, that 
1] cannot help looking upon it as a maſter-piece in its kind, 


as indecd are moſt of the productions of that ſurpriſing - 


genius. 


On Mr. G a Y. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man ; fimplicity, a child : 

With native humour temp'ring virtuous: rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age : 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great : 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in thy end. 
Theſe are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms— Here lies Gar. 


There is ſomething ſo tender and moving, and ſuch a 
ſtrain of paternal and filial affection in Mr. Pope's Epitaph 
on. Dr, Mtterbury, that we ſhall give it a place among theſe 
examples, tho* the Crities, perhaps, will object to its being 
a true Epitaph. 2 
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64 Of the EPITAPH. 


On Dr. FRaxcis ATTERBURY, Biſhop of Rocheſter, who 
died in exile at Paris, 1732. 


[His only Daughter having expired i in his arms, im- 
mediately after ſhe arrived in France to ſee him.] 


Di AL e eK. 


She, Yes, we have liv'd one pang, and then we part! 
May heav'n, dear father ! now have all thy heart, 
Yet ah! how once we lov'd, remember ftill, 
Till you are duſt like me. 


He. | Dear ſhade! I will: 
Then mix this duſt with thine—O ſpotleſs ghoſt ! 
O more than fortune, friends, or country loſt ! 
Is there on earth one care, one with beſide ? 
Ves — Save my country, heav'n, 


He ſaid, and dy d. 


I ſhall conclude theſe examples of the ſerious kind with 
an Epitaph written by Mr. Smart, to the memory of Maſter 


**, whodied of a lingering illneſs, aged eleven. 


Henceforth be every tender tear ſuppreſt, 

Or let us weep for joy that he is bleſt ; 

From grief to bliſs, from earth to heav'n remov'd, 

His mem'ry honour'd, as his life belov'd. 

That heart o'er which no evil e'er had pow'r ! 
That diſpoſition, ſickneſs cou'd not four ! 

That ſenſe, ſo oft to riper years deny'd ! 

That patience, heroes might have own'd with pride 

His painful race undauntedly he ran, 

And in th' eleventh winter died a Max. 


Amongſt the Epitaphs of a punning and ludicrous caſt, 
J know of none prettier than that which is ſaid to have 
been written by Mr. Prior on himſelf, wherein he is plea- 


ſantly ſatirical upon the folly of thoſe who value themſelves 
on account of the long feries of anceſtors through which 


they can trace their pedigree. 


Nebles and Heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
| The ſon of Adam and of Eve: | 
: Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher. 
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Of the ſame caſt is that written by Mr, Pope on one e who | 


would not be buried in Veſiminſter- abbey. 


Heroes, and kings ! your diſtance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet ſleep, 

Who never flatter'd folks like you : 

Let Horace bluſh, and Virgil too. 


The following Epitaph on a Miſer contains a good cau- 
tion and an agreeable raillery. 


Reader, beware immod'rate love of pelf: 
Here lies the worſt of e who robb'd himſelf. 


But Dr. Sawift's Epitaph on the ſame fubjeRt 15, [ think, a 
maſter-piece of the kind, 


EPITAPH on a MISER. 


Beneath this verdant hillock lies 
Demer, the wealthy and the wiſe. 
His Heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 
Have put his Carcaſs in a Cheft : 
The very Ch, in which, they ſay, 
His other Self, his Money, lay. 
And if his heirs continue kind 
To that dear Se/f he left behind, 
I dare believe that four in five 
Will think his Better Half alive. 


We ſhall give but one example more of this kind, which 
is a merry Epitaph on an old Fiddler, who was remarkable 
(we may ſuppoſe) for beating time to his own muſick. 


On STEPHEN the Fiddler. 


Stephen and Time are now both even; 
Stephen beat Time, now Time's beat Stephen. 


We are now come to that ſort of Epitaph which rejects 
Rhyme, and has no certain and determinate meaſure; but 
where the diction muſt be pure and ſtrong, every word have 

weight, and the antitheſis be preſerved in a clear and di- 
rect oppoſition. We cannot give a better example of this 
fort of Epitaph, than that on the tomb of Mr. Pulteney, in 
the cloyſters of Weſftminſler- Abbey, 
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Of the EPIT APH. 


Reader, 
If thou art a BRITOV, 
Behold this Tomb with Reverence and Regret : 
Here lie the Remains of | 
DANIEL PuLTENEY, 
The kindeſt Relation, the truck F tend, 
The warmeſt Patriot, the worthieſt Man; ; 
He exerciſed Virtues in this Age, 
Sufficient to have diſtinguiſh'd him even in the beſt, 
Sagacious by Nature, 
Induſtrious by Habit, 
1 Inquiſitive with Art; 
= He gain'd a complete Knowledge of the State of Britain, 
WM Foreign and domeſtic. 
In moſt the backward Fruit of tedious Experience, 
In him the early Acquiſition of undiflipated Youth : 
He ſerv'd the Court ſeveral Years : 
Abroad, in the auſpicious Reign of Queen Anne, 
At home, in the Reign of that excellent Prince K. George the ſirſt. 
He ſerved his Country always, 
11 : At Court independent, 
. In the Senate unbiaſs'd, 
1 At every Age, and in every Station: 
1120 This was the bent of his generous Soul, 
1 This the Buſineſs of his laborious Life. 
7.0 Public Men, and Public Things, 
| He judged by one conſtant Standard, 
The true Intereſt of Britain: 
He made no other Diſtinction of Party, 
He abhorred all other : 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no Enemies on his own Account : 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, 
He feared none he could create in the Cauſe of Britain. 
Reader, | 
In this Misfortune of thy Country lament thy own: 
For know, 
The Loſs of ſo much private Virtue 
Is a public Calamity. 


That poignant ſatire, as well as extravagant praiſe, may 
be conveyed in this manner, will be ſeen by the following 
Epitaph written by Dr. Arbuthnet on Francis Chartres; which 


Of the E PIT APH. 1 


is too well known, and too much admired, to need our com- 
mendation. 


HERE continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHART RES, 
Who with an IN FLEXIBLE ConsTANCY, 
And IN IMITABLE UNITORM IT of Life, 
PERSISTE D, 
In ſy ite of Ace and hve 
In the Practice of Every Human Vice, 
Excepting PRoDIcaLliTtY and HyPockisY : 
His inſatiable AvARICE exempted him from the fiſt, 
His matchleſs ImeuUDENCE from the ſecond, 
Nor was he more fingular 
In the undeviating Prawvity of his Manners, 
Than ſucceſsful 
In Accumulating WEALTH: 
For, without TRADE or PRoFEss10N, 
Without 'FzxusT of PuBLic Money, 
And without BrxinBt-worTHY Service, 
He acquired, or more properly created, 
A MinisTERIAL EsTATE. 
He was the only Perſon of his Time 
Who could cnEAT without the Maſk of Hox EST v, 
Retain his Primæval Meanness 
When poſſeſs'd of TEN Thovsand a year;. 
And having daily deſerved the GiBBET for what he dia, 
Was at laſt condemn'd to it for what he could not ab. 
Oh Indignant Reader ! 
Think not his Life uſeleſs. to Mankind ; 
Provipence conniv'd at his execrable Deſigns, 
To give to After-ages 
A conſpicuous Pa of and EXamPLE, 
Of how ſmall Eſtimation is ExoRBITAN T WEALTH 
in the Sight of GOD, 
By his beſtowing it on the moſt UN WORTHT of ALL 
MokrTALSs. 


This fort of Epitaph may alſo admit of humour and 
ridicule, as will appear by the following on a boon com- 
panion who is ſuppoſed to have loſt his life to obtain his 


friend a borough. 
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An EPITAPR on Mr. Dove, an Apothecary ; who unfortunately 
murdered himſelf by canvaſſing at Elections. 


Here lie 
Sequeſter'd from the various calamities of life, 
| The remains of Benjamin Dove, 
Doctor, and dealer in politics; 
Whoſe courage and intrepidity expoſed him 
to many dangers and difficulties, and at 
laſt to death itſelf; tor on the 26th 
of May, 1754, he fell a victim, 
not to the /avord, but to the g/a/5. 
He was in all reſpects a truly worthy man; 
A kird ard ſteady triend, 
A generous benefaQtor, 
A warm patriot, 
An agreeable companion, 
A cutter of jokes, 
And a great canvaſſer at elections. 
In the moſt corrupt and abandon'd age, 
He maintain'd his independency, 
Dildain'd every bribe  -- 
Nor cou'd the arts and inſinuations of the wicked 
Induce him once to play . 
The part of a Jacſ- . both fraes ; 
But ever fix'd and determin'd in his choice, 
And aided by the arms of Bacchus, 
He gain'd many proſely tes to the cauſe 
For which he died. 
| He was a good Chriflian in his day, 
And rather inclin'd to the Church than to the Synagogue 3 
| A man of Virtue, | 
Tho? a lover of the Wenches. 
Some faults he had, 
But none that his #7224: could ſee, 
Or that his enemies can remember. 
Farewel, dear friend, thy glaſs is run; 
Death has a Fix is Fix d to Fux. 
T hoſe jokes which o'er the mantling bowl 
Regal d the heart, and chear'd the ſoul, 
And gain'd thy patriot friend a wote, 
Muſt, with thy wirtues, be forgot: 
Yet, of a thouſand, one in ten, 
May fhrug, perhaps, and cry — PoOR BEN! 


＋ 
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We ſhall conclude this ſpecies of poetry with a droll 
and ſatirical Epitaph written by Mr. Pope, which we tran- 
ſeribed from a monument in Lord Cobbam's gardens at Stow 
in Bucking hamſbire. 


To the Memory 
of 
 Stexron Fipo, | 
An Italian of good Extraction; 
Who came into England, ; 
Not to bite us, like moſt of his Countrymen, 
But to gain an honeſt Livelyhood. 
He hunted not after Fame, 
| Yet acquir'd it; 
Regardleſs of the Praiſe of his Friends, 
but moſt ſenſible of their Love. 
Tho' he liv'd amongſt the Great, 
He neither learnt nor flatter'd any Vice. 
He was no Bigot, 
Tho' he doubted of none of the 39 Articles. 
And, if to follow Nature, 
and to reſpe& the Laws of Society, 
be Philoſophy, | 
he was a perfect Philoſopher ; 
a faithful Friend, 
an agreeable Companion, 
a loving Huſband, 
diſtinguiſh'd by a numerous Off: pring, 
all which he liv'd to ſee take good Courſes. 
In his old Age he retired 
to the Houſe of a Clergyman in the Country, 
where he finiſhed his earthly Race, 
and died an Honour and an Example to the whole Species. 
Reader, . 
This Stone is guiltleſs of Flattery, 
for he to whom it is inſcrib'd 
was not a Man, 
but a | | 
Grey-Hovunp. > by 
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Of the EIL EZ ex. 


98 HE Elegy i is a mournful and plaintive, but yet a ſweet 
and engaging kind of poem. It was firit invented 


to bewail the death of a friend, and afterwards us'd to ex- 


preſs the complaints of lovers, or any other doleful and 
melancholy ſubject. In proceſs of time not only matters 
of grief, but joy, withes, prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, 

admonitions, and almoſt every other ſubje&, were admitted 
into Elegy; however, funeral lamentations and affairs of love 
ſeem moſt agreeable to its character. 

The plan of an Elegy, as indeed of all other poe me, 

ought to be made before a line is written; or elle the author 
will ramble 1n the dark, and his verles have no dependance 


on each other. No epigrammatic points or conceits, none of 


thoſe fine things which moſt people are ſo fond of in every 
fort of poem, can be allow'd in this, but muſt give place to 
nobler beauties, thoſe of Nature and the Paſſons. Elegy 
rejects whatever is facetious, fatirica', or majeſtic, and is 
content to be plain, decent, and unaffected; yet in this 
humble ſtate is ſhe ſweet and engaging, elegant and attractive. 
This poem is adorn'd with frequent commiſeration:, complaints, 
exclamations, addreſſes to things or perſons, ſort and proper 
digreſſions, alluſions, compariſons, proſopopaias or ſeigned per- 
ſons, and ſometimes with ſhort deſcriptions. The diction 
ought to be free from any harneſs ; neat, eaſy, perſpicuous, 
expreſſive of the manners, tender, and pathetic ; and the 
numbers ſhould be /i and flowing, and captivate the ear 
with their uniform ſweetneſs and delicacy. 


For an example of a good and mourpful Elegy, I ſhall 
inſert one written by Mr. Pope, which will give the reader 


a juſt idea of the tender and plaintive character of this kind 
of poem. | 


To the memory of an unfortunate LADY. 


What beck'ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade 
Invites my ſtep, and points to yonder glade ? 
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"Tis ſhe ! — but why that bleeding boſom gor'd? 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 
Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, | | "8 
To act a lover's, or a Romans part? | 1 
Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, | Ki 
For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die ? | 
Why bade ye elſe, ye Pow'rs!] her foul aſpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low defire ? 
Ambition firſt ſprang from your bleſt abodes, 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows ! 
Molt fouls, *tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull, ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
Uſelefs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres; 
Like eaſtern kings a lazy ſlate they keep, 
And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. 
From theſe perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, | 
And ſep' rate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 
But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 
See oa theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks, now fading at the blaſt of death; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
There paſſengers ſhail ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 
Lo theſe were they whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageants of a day! 
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So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learnt to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 
W hat can atone (oh ever-injur'd ſhade !) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friends complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier ; 
By ſoreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd ! 
What tho' no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
'To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ; 
What tho? no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb; 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt: 
'There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow; 
While Angels with their ſilver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 
So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame: 
How lov'd, how honcur'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the generous tear he pays : 
Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart : 
Life's idle buſineſs at one gaſp be ver, 
The muſe forgot, and thou belov'd no more! 


But of Elegies on the ſubje& of death, this by Mr. Gray 
is one of the beſt that has appeared in our language, and 
may be juſtly eſteem'd a maſterpiece. | 
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An EI. EG Y. Written in a country church. yard. 


The curfeu tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lea. 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs, and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
Or drowſy tincklings lull the diſtant folds. 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch as, wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient folitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude fore-fathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


'The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 

The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envy'd kiſs to ſhare, 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team a field ! | 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy flroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp. of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Awaits alike th' inevitable hour, 8 | 
The paths of glory _—_ but to the grave. 
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Forgive, ye proud, th' involuntary fault, 
If memory to theſe no trophies raiſe, 


Where through the long-drawn ifle and fretted vault 


The pealing anthem ſwells the notes of praiſe. 


Can ſtoried urn, or animated buſt, 


Back to its manſion call the flecting breath ? 
Can hondur's voice e F. the ſilent duſt, 
Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death ? 


Perhaps in this negleQed pot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial -fire, 


Hands that the reins of empire might have ſway d, 


Or wak'd to extafy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unro 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


F ull many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village- Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


Some Cromavell guiltleſs of his country's blood, 


Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes 


Their lot: forbad nor circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 

Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 


To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 


Or heap the ſhrine 'of luxury and pride 


With incenſe, Ki at the muſe's flame. 
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Of the E L E G V. - 
Far from the madding crowd's 1gnoble;ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray; 
Along the cool fequelter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet e'en theſe bones from inſult to protect, 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Awake and faithful to her wonted ſires. 


For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd dead 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate. 


Haply, ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 

« Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn, 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its. old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
_«£ His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook: that babbles by. 


© Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 
© Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazd with e . eroſs'd in hopeleſs love. 
22 


Of the E L E G v. 

One morn I miſs'd him on th' accuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


The next with dirges due in ſad array, 

Slow through the church -· way path we ſaw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the lay, 

« Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn, 


« There ſcatter'd oft, the earlieſt of the year, 

| © By hands unſeen, are ſhow'rs of violets found; 

The red-breaſt loves to build and warble there, 
And little fooſteps lightly print the ground. 


The EyrTaAyn, 


Here reſts his head upon the lap of earth. 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 
« Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


0 Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
« Heavndida recompence as largely ſend: 
He gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear: 
He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his father and his God.“ 


We have already obſerved that any dreadful cataſtrophe 
is a proper ſubject for Elegy; and what can be more ſo 
than a civil war, where the fathers and children, the deareſt 
relations and friends, meet each other in arms? We have 
on this ſubje a moſt affecting Elegy, intituled the Teors 
of Scotland, aicribed to Dr. S9//et, and ſet to muſic by Mr. 
O/wald, juſt after the late rebellion. 


The Tears of SCOTLAND. Written in the Year 1746. 


Mourn, hapleſs CA LEDONMIA, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn ! 


Of che EL E GY. 


Thy ſons, for valour Jong renown'd, 
Lie ſlaughter'd on their native ground; 
Thy bofvitable roofs no more 

Invite the ſtranger to the door; 

In ſmoaky ruins ſunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 


IF. 


The wretched owner ſees afar 
His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wiſe, 
Then ſmites his breaſt, and curſes life. 
Thy ſwains are famiſh'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks; 
Thy raviſh'd virgins ſhriek in vain ; 
Thy infants periſh on the plain. 
2 
What boots it then, in every clime, 
Thro' the wide ſpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praiſe, 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze? 
Thy tow'ring ſpirit now is broke, 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 
What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage, and rancour fell, 


IV. 
The rural pipe, and merry lay, 
No more ſhall chear the happy day: 
No ſocial ſcenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night : 
No ſtrains but thoſe of forrow flow, 
And nought be heard but ſounds of woe ; 
While the pale phantoms of the ſlain 
Glide nightly o'er the filent plain. 
V. 
Oh baneful cauſe, oh ! fatal morn, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 
The ſons againſt their fathers ſtood, 
The parent ſhed his n s blood, 
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Of the ELEGY, 


Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
The victors ſouls were not appeas'd ; 
'The naked and forlorn muſt feel 


Devouring flames, and murd”ring ſteel ! 


VI. 


The pious mother, doom'd to death, 
Forſaken, wanders o'er the heath. 
The bleak wind whiftles round her head; 
Her helpleſs orphans cry for bread ; 


| Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, 


She views the ſhades of night deſcend, 

And, ftretch'd beneath inclement ſkies, 

Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies, 

DI VII. 1 

Whilſt the warm blood bedews my veins 

And unimpair'd remembrance reigns ; 

Reſentment of my country's fate, 

Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat ; 

And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, _ 

My ſympathizing verſe ſhall flow, 

«« Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 

« Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn.” 


Love as we have already obſerved, is likewiſe one of 
the proper ſubjects for this kind of poem. An example of 
which we ſhall give from the love Elegies lately publiſh'd 
by Mr. Hammond. 


I Lovt Es er oy, 
| I. 


Let others boaſt their heaps of ſhining gold, 5 
And view their fields with waving plenty crown'd, F 
Whom neighb'ring foes in conſtant terror hold, 3 
And trumpets break their ſlumbers, never ſound 


II. 


While, calmly poor, I trifle life away, 
Enjoy ſweet leiſure by my chearful fire, 

No wanton hope my quiet ſhall betray, 
But cheaply bleſs'd iI ſcorn each vain deſire. 
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With timely cate III ſow my linls field, | N 

And plant my orchard with its maſter's hand, | Ki 

Nor bluſh to ſpread the hay, the hook to wield, | 

Or range the ſheaves along the ſunny land. 1 
. 


And with my Det1a walking fide by ſide, 


What joy to wind along the cool retreat, 


To mingle ſweet diſcourſe with kiffes ſweet, 


If late at duſk, while careleſsly I roam, 
I meet a ftrolling kid, or bleating lamb, 
Under my arm I'll bring the wand'rer home, 
And not a little chide its thoughtleſs dam. 


What joy to hear the tempeſt howl in vain, 
And claſp a fearful miſtreſs to my breail ? 
Or lull'd to lumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy ſiuk at laſt to 1elt, 


"Vt: 


Or if the ſan in flaming Leo vide, 
By ſhady rivers indolently ſtray, 


Hear how they murmur, as they. glide away, 
VIt - 


To ſtop and gaze on DELIA as Igo! 


And teach my lovely ſcholar all I know ! 


VIII. 


Thus pleas'd at heart, and not with fancy's dream, 
In filent happineſs. I reſt unknown; 
Content with what I am, not what I ſeem, 
I live for DzL1a, and myſelf alone. 


IX. | 
Ah fooliſh man! who thus of her poſſeſs'd, 
Could float and wander with ambition's wind, 
And if his outward trappings ſpoke him bleſt, 
Not heed the fickneſs W his conſcious mind, 
4 
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do Of the E L E G T. 
| x. 
With her I ſcorn the idle breath of praiſe, 
Nor truſt to happineſs that's not our own, 
The ſmile of fortune might ſuſpicion raiſe, b 


But here I know that I am lov'd alone. 
XT. 


STANHOPE, in wiſdom as in wit divine, 
May riſe, and plead Britannia's glorious cauſe, 
With ſteady rein his eager wit confine, 
While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws. 


XII. 


Let Sr ANHOIPE ſpeak his liſt'ning country's wrong, 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid; 

For her alone, I pen my tender ſong, 
Securely fitting in his friendly ſhade. 


XIII. 


STANHOPE ſhall come, and grace his rural friend, 
Der 1a ſhall wonder at her noble gueſt, 
With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt, 


XIV. 


Hei's be the care of all my little train, 

While J with tender indolence am bleſt, 

The favourite ſubject of her gentle reign, 
By love alone diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. 


XV. 


For her I'll yoke my oxen to the plow, 
In gloomy foreſts tend my lonely ſtock, | 
For her a goat-herd climb the mountain's brow..' 
And ſleep extended on the naked rock. 


XVI. 
n! what avails to preſs the ſtately bed, 
And far from her midſt taſteleſs grandeur weep, 


By warbling fountains lay the penſive head, 
And, while they murmur, ftrive in vain to ſleep. 
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of che E I. E G . 
XVII. 


DELTA alone can pleaſe and never tire, 
Exceed the paint of thought in true delight, 
With her, enjoyment wakens new deſire, 
And equal rapture glows thro' every night. 


XVIII. 


Beauty and worth, alone in her, contend, 
To charm the fancy, and to fix the mind ; 
In her, my wife, my miſtreſs, and my friend, 

I taſte the j ors of ſenſe, and reaſon 3 Join 'd. 


XIX. 


On her I'll gaze when others loves are o er, | 
And dying, preſs her with my clay. cold hand 
Thou weep'ſt already, as I were no more, 

Nor c can that gentle breaſt the thought withſtand. 


AX, 


Oh! when I die, my lateſt moments ſpare, 
Nor let thy grief with ſharper torments kill; 
Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing hair, 
Tho' I am dead, my ſoul ſhall love thee ſtill. 


XXI. 


Oh quit the room, oh quit the deathful bed, 
Or thou wilt die, ſo tender is thy heart! 

Oh leave me, DELIAI ere thou {ee me dead, 
Theſe weeping friends wil do thy mourntul part, 


„ 5 
Let them, extended on the decent bier, 
Convey the corſe in melancholy ſtate, 
Thro' all the village ſpread the tender tear, 
While pitying maids our wond'rous loves relate. 


But every ſpecies of poetry, however ſerious, may ad- 
mit of humour and burleſque. Examples of which we 
have given in the Epigram, and Epitaph, and we ſhall 
conclude this chapter wüh a daten elegy, written by 
Dr. Swift, 
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An ELEGY on the ſuppoſed death of Mr, Fate the 


Almanack- maker. 


Well; 'tis as Bicker/aff has gueſs'd, 
Tho' we all took it for a jeſt ; 
Partridge is dead ; nay more, he dy'd 
E're he cou'd prove the good Squire Id. 
Strange, an aſtrologer ſhou'd die 
Without one wonder in the {ky ! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars 
To pay their duty at his herſe ! 
No meteor, no eclipſe appear'd ! 
No comet with a flaming beard ! 
The ſun has roſe, and gone to bed, 
Juſt as if Partridge were not dead: 
Nor hid himſelf behind the moon 
To make a dreadful night at noon. 
He at fit periods walks thro* Aries, 
 Howe'er our earthly motion varies : 
And twice a year he'll cut th' Equator, 
As if there had been no ſuch matter. 
Some Wits have wonder'd, what analogy, 
There is "twixt * cohling and afirolegy : 
How Partridge made his optics riſe, 
From a ſhoe:ſole, to reach the ſkies. 
A liſt the coblers temples ties ; 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; £ 
From whence 'tis plain the diadem, | 5 
That princes wear, derives from them. 
And therefore crowns are now- a- days 
Adorn'd with golden flars and rays, 
Which plainly ſhews the near alliance 
Twixt cobling and the planets ſcience, 
Beſides, that ſlow-pac'd fign Bootes, 
(As 'tis miſcall'd) we know not who tis: 
But Partridge ended all diſputes ; 
He knew his trade, and call'd it Boots. 
The horned moon, Which heretofore, 
Upon their ſhoes the Romans wore, 
Whoſe wideneſs kept their toes from corns, 
And whence we claim our r ſhooing-borts, 


©, > CERT 


# Partridge was a Cobler, + See his Almanack, 


Of the E LE GV. 
Shews how the art of cob/ing bears 
A near reſemblance to the Spheres. 
A ſcrap of parchment hung by geometry 
(A great refinement in barometry ) 


Can, like the lars, foretell the weather; 


And what is parchment elſe but leather, 
Which an aſtrologer might uſe, 
Either for Almanacks or hoes ? 

Thus Partridge, by his wit and parts, 


At once did practice both theſe arts: 


And as the boading Owl (or rather 
The Bat, becauſe her wings are leather,) 
Steals from her private cell by night, 
And flies about at candle- light; 


So learned Partriage could as well 


Creep in the dark from læathern cell, 
And, in his fancy, fly as far 
To peep upon a twinkling ſtar. 
Beſides, he could confound the Spheres, 
And ſet the Planets by the ears ; 
To ſhew his ſkill, he Mars could join 
To Venus in aſpect malien ; 
'Then call in Mercury for aid, 
And cure the wounds, that Venus made. 
Great ſcholars have in Lucian read, 
When Philip king of Greece was dead, 


His ſoul and pirit did divide, 


And each part took a diff rent ſide ; 

One role a ſtar, the other fell 

Beneath, and mended ſhoes in Hell, 
Thus Partridge ſtill ſhines in each art, 

The cobling and ſtar-gaxing part; 

And is inſtall'd as good a ſtar 


As any of the Cz/ars are. 


Triumphant ſtar | ſome pity ſhew 


On Ciblers militant below, 
_ Whom roguiſh boys in ſtormy nights 


Torment, by piſſing out their lights ; 


Or thro? a chink convey their ſmoak 


Inclos'd Artificers to choak ! 
Thou, high exalted in thy ſphere, 
May'ſ follow ſtill thy calling there. 
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SO Of the E-LEGY. 
To thee the Bull will lend his hide, 
By Phebus newly tann'd and dry'd, 
For thee: they Argo's hulk. will tax, 
And ſcrape her pithy ſides for wax. 
Then Ariadne kindly lends 
Her braided hair to make thee ends, 
The point of Sagittarius dart 
Turns to an aw/ by heav'nly art; 
And Vulcan, wheedled by his wife, 
Will forge for thee a paring- Knife. 
For want of room by Virgo's ſide. 
She'll ſtrain a point, and fit “ aſtride 

Jo take thee kindly in betzween ; 
And then the Sigas will be Thirteen, 


. | 
Of the PasTORAE, 


THIS poem takes its. name from the. Latin word 
Pastor, a Shepherd; the ſubje& of it being ſome - 

thing in the Paſtoral or rural life; and the perſons, or in- 
terlocutors, introduced in it, either. ſhepherds. or other I 
ruſticks. | wr | 

Theſe poems are. frequently called Eclogues, . which.figni- 
fies /ele or choice pieces; tho ſome account for this name 
after a different manner, They are alſo called Buco/icks from 
Bex, a Herd/man. 

« The original of poetry, ſays Mr. Pope, is aſcribed to 
« that age which ſucceeded. the creation of the world : 
and as the keeping of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt 
„employment of mankind, the. moſt ancient. ſort of. poe- 
« try was probably Paſtoral, It is natural to imagine, 
*« that the leiſure af thoſe ancient ſhepherds. admitting and 
« jnviting ſome diverſion, none was. ſo proper to that ſoli - 
* tary and ſedentary life as ſinging; and that in their 
«« ſongs they took. accaſion to celebrate. their. own felicity. 
« From hence a poem was invented, and afterwards. im- 
« proved to a perfect image of that happy. time; which. 
» by giving us an eſteem for the virtues of a, former age, 
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might recommend them to the preſent. And ſince the 


2 


lite of ſhepherds was attended with more tranquility 
« than any other rural employment, the poets chole to 


introduce their perſons,” from whom it received the name. 
« of Paſloral.'” | 
Scaliger, and Fontenelle are of Mr. Pope's opinion, and 
ſuppoſe that Paſtorals were the firſt poems; but this con- 
cluſion ſeems not to be drawn from nature and reaſon. As. 
man in the infant ſtate of the world, was undoubtedly 


ſtruck with an awful idea of God, arifing from a eonſidera - 


tion of his works of creation, ſo muſt he be very early led 


to ſupplicate and adore that divine Being on whom he 
perceived his exiſtence depended ; it is more natural, and 
more rational, therefore, to ſuppoſe that the firſt poems 
where hymns or odes made in praiſe of the Deity. We 
may allow ſhepherds indeed to have been the firſt poets, 
but we cannot ſuppoſe that Paſtorals were the firſt poems; 
ſince it is more reaſonable to conclude that the ancients 
would prefer the praiſe of the Creator to that of, his crea- 
tures. But controverſies of this fort ars beſide our purpoſe. 

This kind of poem, when happily executed, gives great 
delight; nor is it a wonder, ſince innocence and ſimplicity 
generally pleaſe : To which let me add, that the ſcenes 
of, Paſtorals are always laid in the country, where both 
poet and painter have abundant matter for the exerciſe of 
genius, fuch as inchanting proſpects, purhing ſtreams, 
ſhady groves, enamelled meads, flowery lawns, rural amuſe- 
ments, the bleating of flocks, and the muſick of birds:; 


which is of all melody the moſt ſweet and. pleaſing, and 


calls to my mind the wiſdom and tafte of Alexander, who 
on being importuned to hear a man that imitated the notes 
of the Nightingale, and was thought a great curioſity, re- 
plicds that he had had the happineſs of hearing the Nightingale 

The character of the Paſtoral conſiſts in ſimplicity, bre- 
vity, and. delicacy ; the two firſt render an eclogue natural, 
and the laſt delightful. With reſpect to nature, indeed, we 
are to conſider, that as a paſtoral is an image of the ancient 
times of innocence and undeſigning plainneſs, we are not to 
deſcribe ſhepherds as they really are at this day, but as they 
may be conceiv'd then to have been, when the beſt of men, 
and even princes, followed the employment, For this rea- 
ſon an air of piety ſhould run through the whole poem, 


which is viſible in the writings of antiquity, 
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To make it natural with reſpect to the preſent age, 
ſome knowledge in rural affairs ſhould be diſcovered, and 
that in ſuch a manner, as if it was done by chance rather 
than by deſign; leſt by too much pains to ſeem natural that 
ſimplicity be deſtroyed from whence ariſes the delight; for 


what 1s ſo engaging in this kind of poeſy proceeds not fo 


much from the idea of a country lite itſelf, as in expoſing 


only the beſt part of a ſhepherd's life, and concealing the 
misfortunes and miſeries which ſometimes attend it. Be. 


ſides, the ſubject muſt contain ſome particular beauty in 
itſelf, and each eclogye preſent a ſcene or proſpect to our 
view enriched with variety : which variety is in a great 
meaſure obtained by frequent compariſons drawn from the 
molt agreeable objects of the country; by interrogations 
to things inanimate ; by ſhort and beautiful digreſſions; 
and by elegant turns on the words, which render the num- 
bers more {weet and pleaſing. To this let me add, that the 
connections muſt be negligent, the narrations and deſcrip- 
tions ſhort, and the periods conciſe. 
Riddles, parables, proverbs, antique phraſes, and ſuper- 
ſtitious fables are fit materials to be intermixed with this 
kind of poem. 'They are here, when properly applied, 
very ornamental; and the more ſo, as they give our 
modern compoſitions the air of the ancient manner of 
writing. 
The ſtyle of the Paſtoral qught to be humble, yet pure; 
neat, but not florid ; eaſy, and yet lively: and the numbers 
ſhould be ſmooth and flowing. 
This poem in general ſhould be ſhort, and ought never 
much to exceed an hundred lines; for we are to conſider 
that the ancients made theſe fort of compoſitions their 
amuſement, and not their buſineſs: but however ſhort 
they are, every eclogue muſt contain a plot or fable, which 
muſt be ſimple and one; but yet ſo managed as to admit 
of ſhort digreſſions. Virgil has always obſerved this 
ſhall give you the plot or argument of his firſt Paſtoral as an 
example. | | e 


Melibœus, an unfortunate ſhepherd, is introduced with 
Tityrus, one in more fortunate circumſtances ; the former ad- 
dreſſes the complaint of his ſufferings and baniſhment to the lat- 
ter, who enjoys his flocks and folds in the midſt of the public ca- 


lamity, and therefore expreſſes his gratitude to the bengfactor 
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from whom this favour fow'd : but Melibœus accuſes fortune, 
civil avars, and bids adieu to his native country. This is there- 
fore a dialogue. 

But we are to obſerve, that the poet is not always obliged 
to make his eclogue allegorical, and to have real perſons re- 
preſented by the fictitious characters introduced; but is in 
this reſpect entirely at his own liberty. | 

Nor does the nature of the poem require it to be always 
carried on by way of dialogue; for a ſhepherd may with 
propriety ſing the praiſes of his love, complain of her in- 
conſtancy, lament her abſence, her death, c. and addreſs 
himſelf to groves, hills, rivers, and ſuch like rural objects, 
even when alone. V 

We ſhall now give examples from each of thoſe authors 
who have eminently diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by this manner 
of writing, and introduce them in the order of time in 
which they were written. 5 5 

Theocritus, who was the father or inventor of this kind of 
poetry, has been deſervedly eſteemed by the beſt critics; 
and by ſome, whoſe judgement we cannot diſpute, prefer'd 
to all other Paſtoral writers. We ſhall inſert his third I. 
lium, not becauſe it is the beſt, but becauſe it is within our 
compaſs, and we are favoured with an elegant verſion of it 
by Mr. Fawkes ; who will ſoon oblige the public with an 
entire tranſlation of this favourite author. 


+ AMARYLLI1S : Or the third Idyllium of TuzocriTus, 
To Amaryllis, lovely Nymph, I ſpeed, 
Mean while my goats upon the mountains feed : 
O Tityrus tend them with aſſiduous care, 
Lead them to cryſtal ſprings, and paſtures fair, 
And of the ridgling's butting horns beware. 5 
Sweet Amaryllis, have you then forgot, 
Our ſecret pleaſures in the conſcious grott? 
Where in my folding arms you lay reclin'd ; 
Bleſt was the ſhepherd, for the nymph was kind. 
I whom you call'd your Dear, your Lowe ſo late, 10 
Say, am I now, the object of your hate? | 
Say is my form diſpleaſing to your fight > 
This cruel love will ſurely kill me quite. 
Lo! ten large apples, tempting to the view, 
Pluck'd from your favourite tree, where late theygrew.1 5 
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Accept this boon, 'tis all my preſent ſtore; 
To-morrow will produce as many more. 


Mean while theſe heart-conſuming pains remove, 


And give me gentle pity for my love. 

Oh was I made by ſome transforming power 

A bee to buzz in your ſequeſter'd bower | 

'To pierce your ivy ſhade with murmuring ſound, 
And the light leaves that compaſs you around. 


I know thee, love, and to my ſorrow find, 


A god thou art, but of the ſavage kind ; 

A lioneſs ſure ſuckled the fell child, 

And with his brothers nurſt him. in the wild ; 

On me his ſcorching flames inceſſant prey, 
Glow in my bones, and melt my ſoul away. 
Ah, nymph, whoſe eyes deſtructive glances dart, 
Fair is your face, but flinty is your heart: 

With kiſſes kind this rage of love appeaſe; 

For me, fond Swain! ev'n empty kiſſes pleaſe, 


29 


25 


30 


Your ſcorn diſtracts me, and will make me tear 


The flow'ry crown IWove for you to wear, 
Where roſes mingle with the ivy-wreath, 

And fragrant herbs ambrofial odours breathe, 
Ah me! what pangs J feel, and yet the fair 
Nor ſees my ſorrows, nor will hear my prayer, 
Pll doff my garments, ſince I needs mult die, 
And from yon rock, that points its ſummit high 


Where patient Apis ſnares the finny fry, 


T'tl leap, and though perchance I riſe again, 


| You'il laugh to ſee me plunging in the main. 


By a prophetic poppy leaf I tound. 

Your chang'd affection, for it gave no ſound. 
Though in my hand ſtruck: hollow as it lay, 
But quickly witber'd like your love away. 
An old witch brought ſad tiding to my ears, 


She who tells fortunes with the ſieve and ſheers ;. 


For leaſing barley in my fields of late, 


35 
5 
45 


50 


She told me, I ſhould love, and you ſhould hate“! 


For you my care a milk. white goat ſupply'd, 
Two wanton kids run friſking at her ſide; 


Which oft the nut-brown maid, Erithacis, 


Has beg'd, and paid before-hand with a kiſs ; 
And ſince you thus my ardent paſſion ſlight, 
Her's they ſhall be before to-morrow night. 


readers will ſee tha 
tranſlation. 
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My right eye itches; may it lucky prove, 
Perhaps J ſoon ſhall ſee the nymph I love; 
Beneath yon pine Pl ſing diſtin& and clear, 
Perhaps the fair my tender notes may hear ; 
Perhaps may pity my melodious moan ; 
She is not metamorphos'd into ſtone. 

Hippomenes, provok'd by noble ſtrife, 
To win a miſtreſs, or to loſe his life, 
Threw golden fruit in Atalanta's way, 
The bright temptation caus'd the nymph to ſtay ; 
She look'd, ſhe languiſh'd, all her ſoul took fire, 
She plung'd into the gulph of deep deſire. 

To Pyle from Othry's ſage Melampus came, 
He drove the lowing herd, yet won the dame; 
Fair Pero bleſt his brother Bias arms, 


And in a virtuous race diffus'd unfading charms. 


Adonis fed his cattle on the plain, 
And ſea- born Venus lov'd the rural ſwain ; 
She mourn'd him wounded in the fatal chace, 
Nor dead diſmiſs'd him from her warm embrace. 
Though young Endymion was by Cynthia bleſt, 
T envy nothing but his laſting reſt, | 
Jaſion ſlumb'ring on the Cretan plain 
Ceres once ſaw, and bleſt the happy ſwain 
With pleaſures too divine for ears profane. 

My head grows giddy, love affects me ſore; 
Yet you regard not; ſo I'll fing no more | 
Here will J pat a period to my care— 
Adieu, falſe nymph, adieu ungrateful fair: 


Stretch'd near the grotto, when I've breath'd my laſt 


My corſe will give the wolves a rich repaſt, 


As ſweet to them, as honey to your taſte. do 


Virgil ſucceeds Theocritus, from whom he has in ſome 
places copied, and always imitated with ſucceſs. As a 
ſpecimen of his manner we ſhall introduce his firſt Paſtoral, 
which is generally allowed to be the moſt perfect; and our 
t we are obliged to Mr. Dryden for the 


Me11B08U4. e 
Beneath the ſhade which beechen boughs diffuſe, 
You, Tityrus, entertain your ſylvan muſe. 
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Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home; 
While ſtretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the ſhady groves, 


Ei W A. 
Theſe bleſſings, friend, a Deity beſtow'd; 
For never can I deem him leſs than God, 
The tender firſtlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. 7 
He gave me kine to graze the flow'ry plain, 
And ſo my pipe renew'd the rural ſtrain. 
N-E.L13 0 E005 
I envy not your fortune, but admire, 7s 
That while the raging ſword and waſteful fire 
Deftroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 
No hoſtile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far diff'rent is my fate; my feeble goats | 
With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes: 
And this you ice I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 
The hope and promiſe of my falling fold, 
My loſs by dire portents the Gods foretold ; 
For, had J not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Von riven aak, the faireſt on the green, 
And the hoarſe raven on the blaſted bough 
By croaking from the left preſag'd the coming blow. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſerv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour ? 


| T ET YBLV 58. = 
Fool that J was, I thought imperial Rome 


Like Mantua, where on market-days we come : 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs ; 

And ſo the great 1 meaſur'd by the le: 
But country-towns, compar'd with her, appear 
Like ſhrubs when lofty cypreſſes are near. 
3 MIT III er uv 3. 5 
What great occaſion call'd you hence to Rome ? 


3 T ITI vs. | 
Freedom, which came at length, tho' ſlow to come: 


— — — — 2 
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Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin 

Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin. 
Nor Amary/lis would vouchſafe a look, 

Till Galatea's meaner bonds J broke. 1 
Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain, 19 
I ſought not freedom, nor aſpir'd to gain: Li 
Tho” many a victim from my folds was bought, 1 
And many a cheeſe to country markets brought, 

Yet all the little that I got I ſpent, | 

And till return'd as empty as I went. ii 


1 TOE A | | 


We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miſtrefs mourn, 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return ; 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long, 
For whom ſo late: th? ungather'd apples hung: 
But now the: wonder ceaſes, fince I ſee — 1 
She kept them only, Tityras, for thee : ro bk 9 
For thee the hubhling ſprings appear d ta moum, | 4 
And whiſp' ring Pine made vows. for- thy return. 


— ADD. porn one — 


3 | 14 


What ſhould I do? while here I was enchain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd ; 
Nor could I hope in any place but there 
To find a God fo preſent to my pray'r. 
There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 
He heard my vows, and. graciouſly decreed 
My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks to feed. 


"M's t i 0 n U . 


O fortunate old man ! whoſe farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains, 
Tho' ruſbes overſpread the neighb'ring plains, 
Tho' here the marſhy grounds approach your fields 
And there the ſoit a ſtony harveſt yields. 
Your teeming ewes: ſhall no ſtrange meadows try, 
Nor fear a rot from tainted company. 
| Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees 
Is os wah How! , on flow'rs.are gs reg bees 2 7 
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The buſy bees, with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain, 
Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain: 
While from the neighb'ring rock with rural ſongs 
The pruner's voice the pleaſing dream prolongs ; 
Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. 


Tinte tn . 


Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
And fiſh on ſhore, and ſtags in air ſhall range, 
The baniſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink; 

Ere J, forſaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 


Mr d 1 0 3. 


But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing zone; 
And ſome to fair Oax:s ſhall be fold, 
Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold; 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd, 
A race of men from all the world disjoin'd, 
O! muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn ? 
Nor after length of rolling years return? 
Are wecondemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee ? 
Or ſhall we mount again the rural throne, 
And rule the country, kingdoms once our own ? 
Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow, 
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On theſe, on theſe, our happy fields beftow ? 
Good heav'n, what dire effects from civil diſcord flow! 
Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine; 

The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 
Farewel my paſtures, my paternal ſtock, 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock! 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 

The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme; 

No more extended in the grot below, | 

Shall ſee you browzing on the mountain's brow, 

The prickly ſhrubs, and after on the bare 

Lean down the deep abyſs and hang in air! 

No more my ſheep ſhall ſip the morning dew ; 


No more my ſong ſhall pleaſe the rural crew: ?- 
Adieu, my tuneful pipe! and all the world adieu! 
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Tir rn . 


This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 
Cheſnuts and curds and cream ſhall be your fare : 
The carpet ground ſhall be with leaves v'er-ſpread, 
And boughs thall weave a cov'ring for your head: 
For ſee yon ſunny hill, the ſhade extends, 

And curling {ſmoke from cottages aſcends, 


Spenſer was the firſt of our own countrymen, who acquired 
| any conſiderable reputation by this method of writing. We 

| ſhail inſert his ſixth eclogue, or that for June, which is * 
legorical, as will be ſeen by the 


ARGUMEN T. 


« Hobbinol, from a deſcription of the pleaſures of the 
place, excites Colin to the enjoyment of them. Colin de- 
clares himſelf incapable of delight, by reaſon of his ill 


ſucceſs in love, and his loſs of Reſalind, who had treach- 
erouſly forſaken him for Meralcas, another ſhepherd, By 


Tirzras (mentioned before in Spenſer's ſecond eclogue, and 
again in the twelfth) is plainly meant Chaucer, whom the 
author ſometimes profeſs'd to imitate, In the perſon of 


Colin, is repreſented the author himſelf; and Hebbino/'s 


inviting bim to leave the hilly country, ſeems to allude to 
his leaving the North, whete, as is mention di in his life, he 
had for ſome time relided.” 


HOB BIN OI. 


Lo! Colin, here the place, whoſe pleaſant ſight 
From other ſhades hath wean'd my wand'ring mind: 

Tell me, what wants me here, to work delight? 
The ſimple air, the gentle warbling wind, 

So calm, ſo cool, as no where elle I and: 
The graſſy ground with dainty daiſies dight, 

The bramble- buſn, where birds of every kind 
To th' water's 5 their tunes attemper right. 


Ca an,” 


O! happy Hobbinol, I bleſs thy ſtate, 
That paradiſe haſt found which Adam loft. 
Here wander may thy flock early or late, 
Withouten dread of wolves to been ytoſt; 
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Thy lovely lays here mayſt thou freely boaſt: 
But I, unhappy man]! whom cruel fate, 
And angry Gods purſue from coaſt to coaſt, 
Can no where find, to ſhroud my luckleſs pate. 


HorBinoL. 

Then if by me thou liſt adviſed be, 

Forſake the ſoil, that ſo doth thee bewitch: 
Leave me thoſe hills, where harbroughnis to ſec, 

Nor holly-buſh, nor brere, nor winding ditch ; 

And to the dales reſort, where ſhepherds rich, 
And fruitful flocks been every where to ſec : 
Niere no night-ravens lodge, more black than pitch, 

Nor elviſh ghoſts, nor ghaſtly owls do flee. | 


But friendly fairies met with many graces, 
And light-foot nymphs can chace the ling'ring night, 
With heydeguies, and trimly trodden traces; 

Whilſt ſiſters nine, which dwell on Parnaßs hight, 
Do make them mufic, for their more delight; 

And Pan himſelf to kiſs their chryſtal faces, 
Will pipe and daunce, when Phebe ſhincth bright: 

Such peerleſs pleaſures have we in theſe places. 


. 


And J, whilſt youth, and courſe of careleſs years, 
Did let me walk withouten links of love, 
In ſuch delights did joy amongſt my peers: 
But riper age ſuch pleaſures doth reprove, 
My fancy eke from former follies move 
To ſtrayed ſteps: for time in paſſing wears 
(As garments doen, which waxen old above) 
And draweth new-delights with hoary hairs. 


Tho couth I ſing of love and tune my pipe 
Unto my plantive pleas in verſes made: 
Tho would I ſeek for queen-apples unripe, 
To give my Raſalind, and in ſommer ſhade 
Dight gawdy, girlonds, was my common trade, 
To crown her golden locks: but years more ripe, 
And loſs of her, whoſe love as life I wayde, 
Thoſe weary wanton toys away did wifzp ec 
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HOB BIN OI. 


Colin, to hear thy rhimes and roundelays, 
Which thou wert wont on waſteful hills to ſing, 
I more delight, than lark in ſommer days: 
Whoſe echo made the neighbour groves to ring, 
And taught the birds, which in the lower ſpring. 
Did ſhroud im ſhady leaves from ſunny rays ; | 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cheriping 
Or hold their peace, for ſhame of thy ſweet lays, 


I ſaw Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tamburins forgo: 
And from the fountain, where they ſate around, 
Ren after haſtily thy filver ſound. 1 
But when they came, where thou thy {kill didſt ſhow, 
They drew a back, as half with ſhame confound, T 
Shepherd to ſee, them in their art ont-go. 


. „0 i . 

Of muſes, Hobbinol, I con no ſkill, 
For they been daughters of the higheſt Jove, _ 

And holden ſcorn of homely ſhepherds quill : 
For fith I heard that Pan with Phoebus ſtrove 

Which him to much rebuke and danger drove, 
I never liſt preſume to Parnaſs hill, 

But piping low, in ſhade of lowly grove, 1 
I play to pleaſe myſelf, albeit ill. _ 


Nought weigh I, who my ſong doth praiſe or blame, 
Ne ſtrive to win renown, or paſs the reſt : 
With ſhepherds fits not follow flying fame, 1 
But feed his flocks in fields, where falls him beſt. 4 
I wote my rimes been rough, and rudely dreſt ; : 4 
The fitter they, my careful caſe to frame: 
Enough is me to paint out my unreſt, 

And pour my piteous plaints out in the ſame. | 
The God of ſhepherds, Tiryrus is dead, [1 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make : 1 
He, whilſt he lived was the ſovereign head j 

Of ſhepherds all, that been with love ytake. 1 
| 1 
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Well couth he wail his woes, and lightly ſlake 

The flames, which love within his heart had bred, 
And tell us merry tales, to keep us wake, 

The while our ſheep about us ſafely fed. 


Now dead he is, and lieth wrapt in lead, 
(O why ſhould death on him ſuch outrage ſhow ! 
And all his paſling ſkill with bim is fled, 
The fame whereof doth daily greater grow. 
But if on me ſome little drops would flow 
Of that the ſpring was in his learned hed, 
I ſoon would learn theſe woods to wail my woe, 
And teach the trees their trickling tears to ſhed. 


Then ſhould my plaints, caus'd of diſcourteſee, 
As meſſengers of this my painful plight, 

Fly to my love, wherever that ſhe be. 
And pierce her heart with point of worthy wight; 
A 3s ſhe deſerves, that wrought ſo deadly ſpight. 
And thou, Menalcas, that by treachery 

Didſt under fong my laſs to wax fo light, | 
Should'ſt well be known for ſuch thy villiany. 


But ſince I am not, as I wiſh J were, 
Ye gentle ſhepherds, which your flocks do feed, 
Whether on hills or dales, or other where, 
Bear witneſs all of this ſo wicked deed : 
And tell the laſs, whoſe flower is woxe a weed, 
And faultleſs faith is turn'd to faithleſs ſeere, 
That ſhe the trueſt ſhepherd's heart made bleed, 
That lives on earth, and loved her moſt dear. 


HoB BIN OI. 


O! careful Colin, I lament thy caſe, | 
Thy tears would make the hardeſt flint to flow! 
Ah! faithleſs Ro/a/ind, and void of grace, 
That are the root of all this rueful woe! | 
But now is time, I gueſs, homeward to go: 
Then riſe, ye bleſſed flocks, and home apace, 
Leſt night with ſtealing ſteps do you foreſlo, 
And wet your tender lambs, that by you trace. 
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By the following eclogue the reader will perceive that 
Mr. Philips has, in imitation of Spencer, preſerved in his 
Paſtorals many antiquated words, which, tho' they are 
diſcarded from polite converſation, may naturally be ſup- 
poſed ſtill to have place among the ſhepherds, and other 
ruſticks in the country. We have made choice of his ſe- 
cond eclogue, becauſe it is brought home to his own buſi- 


neſs, and contains a complaint againſt thoſe who had ſpoken 
11] of him and his writings. „ 


Mr. PHI III s's ſecond Paſtoral. 


THIN, COLINET; 


Is it not Co/inet I loneſome ſee 
Leaning with folded arms againſt the tree ? 
Or is it age of late bedims my fight ? 
"Tis Calinet, indeed, in woeful plight. 
Thy cloudy look, why melting into tears, 
Unſeemly, now the ſky ſo bright appears? 
Why in this mournful manner art thou found, 
Unthankful lad, when all things ſmile around? 
Or hear'ſt not lark and linnet jointly ſing, 
Their notes blithe-warbling to ſalute the Tiki ? 


Cori Er. 


Though blithe their notes, not ſo my wayward fate; 
Nor lark would ſing, nor linnet, in my ſtate, 

Each creature, Thenot, to his taſk is born, 

As they to mirth and muſic, I to mourn. 

Waking, at midnight, I my woes renew, 

My tears oft mingling with the falling dew, 


THENoOT. 


Small cauſe, I ween, has luſty youth to plain ; 
Or who may then, the weight of eld ſuſtain, 
When every ſlackening nerve begins to fail, 
And the load preſſeth as our days prevail ? 
Yet, though with years my body Sorta tend, 
As trees beneath their fruit, in autumn bend, | 
Spite of my ſnowy head and icy veins, ULM 
My mind a cheerful temper till retains : 
And why ſhould man, mithap what will, repine, 
Sour every ſweet, and mix with tears his wine? 
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But tell me then; it may relieve thy woe, 
To let a friend thine inward ailment know. 


CoLl INE Ir. 


Idly 'twill waſte thee, Thenot, the whole day, 
Should'ſt thou give ear to all my grief can ſay. 
'Thine ewes will wander; and the heedleſs lambs, 
In loud complaints, require their abſent dams, 


THEN Or. 


See Lightfoot ; he ſhall tend them cloſe: and J, 
Tween whiles, a-croſs the plain will glance mine eye, 


CoOLINET. 


Where to begin I know not, where to end. 
Does there one ſmiling hour my youth attend? 
Though few my days, as well my follies thow, 
Yet are thoſe days all clouded o'er with woe: 

No happy gleam of ſun-ſhine doth appear, 
My low'ring ſky, and wint'ry months to cheer, 
My piteous plight in yonder naked tree, 
Which bears the thunder-ſcar, too plain I ſee : Le. 
Quite deſtitute it ſtands of ſhelter kind, = 
The mark of ſtorms, and ſport of every wind: EF 
The riven trunk feels not th' approach of ſpring ; „ 
Nor birds among the leafleſs branches ſing: 

No more, beneath thy ſhade, ſhall ſhepherd's throng 
With jocund tale, or pipe, or pleafing ſong. 
U-fated tree! and more ill-fated 1 

From thee, from me, alike the ſhepherds fly. 


THENOT. 


Sure thou in hapleſs hour of time waſt born, 
When blightning mildews ſpoil the riſing corn, 
Or blaſting winds o'er bloſſom'd hedge-rows pals, 
To kill the promis'd fruits, and ſcorch the graſs, 
Or when the moon, by wizard charm'd, foreſhows, 
Blood-ſtain'd in foul eclipſe, impending woes. 
Untimely born, ill luck betides thee ſtill. 
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And can there, Denot, be a greater ill? - 
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Tu EN Or. 


Nor fox, nor wolf, nor rot among our ſheep : 
From theſe good ſhepherd's care his flock may keep : 
Againſt ill-luck, alas! all forcaſt fails; | 
Nor toil by day, nor watch by night, avails. 


COLINET. 


Ah me, the while ! ah me, the luckleſs day ! 
Ah luckleſs lad] befits me more to ſay. 
Unhappy hour! when freſh in youthful bud, 

T left, Sabrina fair, thy filv'ry flood. 
Ah, filly I! more filly than my ſheep, 
Which on thy flow'ry banks, I wont to keep, 
Sweet are thy banks! oh, when ſhall I once more, 
With raviſh'd eyes review thine amell'd ſhore ? 
When, in the cryſtal of thy waters, ſcan 
Each feature faded, and my colour wan? 
When ſhall I ſee my hut, the ſmall abode 
Myſelf did raiſe, and cover o'er with ſod ? 
Small though it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet is there room for peace, and me, to dwell, 


THENOT. 


And what enticement charm'd thee, far away, 
From thy lov'd home, and led thy heart aſtray ? 


CoLINkT, 


A lewd defire ſtrange lands, and ſwains, to know ; | 
Ah me! thatever I ſhould covet woe. , 
With wand'ring feet unbleſt, and fond of fame, 
1 ſought I know not what beſides a name. 


THENOT. 


Or, ſooth to ſay, did'ſt thou not hither rome 
In ſearch of gains more plenty than at home? 
A rolling ſtone is, ever, bare of moſs ; 
And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs croſs. 


CoLIN ET. 


Small need there was, in random ſearch of gain, 
To drive my pining flock athwart the plain, 
F 2 
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To diſtant Cam. Fine gain at length, I trow, 
To hoard up to myſelf ſuch deal of woe ! 
My ſheep quite ſpent, through travel and ill fare, 
And like their keeper, ragged grown and bare, 
The damp, cold green ſward, for my nightly bed, 
And ſome flaunt willow's trunk to reſt my head. 
Hard is to bear of pinching cold the pain ; 
And hard is want to the unpractic'd ſwain ; 
But neither want, nor pinching cold, is hard, 
To blaſting ſtorms of calumny compar'd : 
Unkind as hail it falls ; the pelting ſhower ES 
Deſtroys the tender herb, and budding flower, F 


THENOT. 


Slander we ſhepherds count the vileſt wrong : 
And what wounds ſorer than an evil tongue ? 


CoLliner. 


Untoward lads, the wanton imps of ſpite, 
Make mock of all the ditties I endite. 
In vain, O Colinet, thy pipe, ſo ſhrill, 
Charms every vale, and gladdens every hill: 
In vain thou ſeek'ſt the coverings of the grove, 
In the cool ſhade to ſing the pains of love: 
Sing what thou wilt, ill- nature will prevail; 
And every elf hath {ll enough to rail: 
But yet, though poor and artleſs be my vein, 


Menalcas ſeems to like my ſimple ſtrain: 2.5 
And, while that he delighteth in my ſong, — 
Which to the good Menalcas doth belong, 9 
Nor night, nor day, ſhall my rude muſic ceaſe; A 


I aſk no more, ſo I Menalcas pleaſe. 
THENOT. 


Menalcas, lord of theſe fair, fertile plains, 

Preſerves the ſheep, and o'er the ſhepherds reigns : 
For him our yearly wakes, and feaſts we hold, 

And chooſe the faireſt firſtlings from the fold: 

He, good to all, who good deſerve, ſhall give 

Thy flock to feed, and thee at eaſe to live, 

Shall curb the malice of unbridled tongues, 

And bounteouſly reward thy rural ſongs. 
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COLIN ET. 


Firſt, then, ſhall lightſome birds forget to fly, 
The briny ocean turn to paſtures dry; 
And every rapid river ceaſe to flow, 
E're I unmindful of Menalcas grow. 


T'n-K No T; 


This night thy care with me forget, and fold 
Thy flock with mine, to ward th' injurious cold. 
New milk, and clouted cream, mild cheeſe and curd, 
With ſome remaining fruit of laſt year's hoard, 
Shall be our evening fare, and, for the night, 
Sweet herbs and moſs, which gentle ſleep invite : 
And now behold the ſun's departing ray, 
O'er yonder, hill, the fign of ebbing day : 
With ſongs the jovial hinds return from plow ; 
And unyok'd heifers, loitering homeward, low. 


Mr. Pope's Paſtorals next appeared, but in a different dreſs 

from thoſe of Spenſer, and Phillips; for he has diſcarded 

all antiquated words, drawn his ſwains more modern and 

polite, and made his numbers exquiſitely . harmonious ; 

his eclogues therefore may be called better poems, but not 

better Paſtorals. We ſhall inſert the eclogue he has inſcribed 
to Mr. Wycherly, the beginning of which is in imitation of 

Virgil's firſt Paſtoral. 


Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading beech diſplays, 
Hylas and Agon ſung their rural lays: | 
This mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent love, | 
And Delia's name and Doris fill'd the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring; 
Hylas and Zgor's rural lays I ſing. 
Thou, whom the nine with P/auzus' wit inſpire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire; 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour charms, 
Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms ! 
Oh, ſkilld in nature! ſee the hearts of ſwains, 
Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. 
Now ſetting Phœbus ſhone ſerenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were ſtreak'd with purple light; 
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| When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, 

| Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan. 
| Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away ! | 


| To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. | 

As ſome fad turtle his loſt love deplores, 

And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores ; 

| Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 

| Alike unheard, -unpity'd, and forlorn. 

| Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! 

a For her, the feather'd quires neglect their ſong: 
For her, the limes their pleaſing ſhades deny; 
For her, the lillies hang their heads and die. 

Ye flow'rs, that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 
Ye birds, that left by ſummer ceaſe to ſing, 
Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, 1s not abſence death to thoſe who love ? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away ! 
Curs'd be the fields that cauſe my Delia's Ray : 
Fade ev'ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, 

Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all but ſhe, 

What have I ſaid ? where'er my Delia flies, 

Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flow'rs ariſe ; 

Let opening roſes knotted oaks adorn, 

And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn. 

So, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! 

The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their evening ſong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 
p Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Not balmy be to lab'rers faint with pain, 

Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun- ſhine to the bee, 

Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to me. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away! 
Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay ? 
Thro' rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds; 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind ! 

Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 

She comes, my Delia comes !—now ceaſe my lay, 

And ceaſe ye gales, to bear my ſighs away! 

Next Agon ſung, while Windſor groves admir'd : 
Rehearſe, ye muſes, what yourſelves inſpir'd. 
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Reſound ye hills, reſound my mournful train f 
Of perjur'd Doris, dying I complain : | 
Here where the mountains, leſs'ning as they riſe, p 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies; | | 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 1 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat ; | 
While curling ſmoaks from village-tops are ſeen, 

And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 

Reſound ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 
Beneath yon poplar oft we paſs'd the day: 

Oft on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, ET 
While ſhe with garlands hung the bending boughs ; 
The garlands fade, the boughs are worn away; 
So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ftrain ! 
Now bright Arcturus glads the Te. grain; | 

Now golden fruits in loaded branches ſhine, 

And prateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine; 
Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove : 
Juſt Gods ! ſhall all things yield returns but love ? 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay ! 

The ſhepherds cry, “ "Thy flocks are left a prey. 
Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loft my heart, while I preſerv'd my ſheep, 

Pan come, and aſk'd, what magic caus'd my ſmart, 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? f 
What eyes but hers, alas! have pow'r to move? i 
And is there magic but what dwells in love ? 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ftrains ! 

III fly from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plains. 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Forſake mankind, and all the world —but love! 

I know thee, love ! wild as the raging main, 

More fell than Tygers on the Libyan plain: 

Thou wert from AÆtna's burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay ! 

Farewel, ye woods, adieu the light of day ! 
One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains. 
No more, ye hills, no more reſound my trains? — 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds, till th' approach of night, 
The ſkies yet bluſhing with departing light, 
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104 Ou PASTORAL: 


When falling dews with ſpangles deck 'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had tengthen'd ev'ry ſhade, 85 


To theſe Paſtorals, which are written agreeably to the 


taſte of antiquity, and the rules above prefcrib'd, we ſhall 
beg leave to ſubjoin another that may be called a burleſque 
Paſtoral, wherein the ingenious anthor, the late Mr. Gay, 
has ventur'd to deviate from the beaten road, and de- 
ſcribed the ſhepherds and ploughmen of our own time and 
country, inſtead of thoſe of the Golden Age, to which the 
modern critics confine the paſtoral. His ſix Paftorals, 
which he calls the Shepherd's Week, are a beautiful and lively 


repreſentation of the manners, cuſtoms, and notions of our 
ruſticks, We ſhall infert the firſt of them, entitled, The 


$quabble, wherein two clowns try to out-do each other in 
ſinging the praiſes of their ſweet-hearts, leaving it to a third 
to determine the controverſy, The perſons names are Lobbin 
Clout, Cuday, and Clodaipole. 


LonBin CLourT. 
Thy younglings, Caddy, are but juſt awake; 
No throſtles ſhrill the bramble buſh forſake; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen “ invokes ; 
No damſel yet the ſwelling udder ftrokes ; 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant F the dawn appear; 


Then why does Cuday leave his cott ſo rear t? 


Cup p x. 


Ah Lobbin Clout ! 1 ween 1, my plight is gueſt; 
For he that loves, a firanger is to reſt. 


If ſwains belye not, thou haſt prov'd the ſmart, 
And Blouzelinda's miſtreſs of thy heart. 


This riſing rear betokeneth well thy mind; 
Thoſe arms are folded for thy Blouzelind. 


And well, I trow, our piteous plights agree; 


Thee Blouxelinda ſmites, Buxoma me. 
Los BIN CLovr. 
Ah Blouxelind! I love thee more behalf, | 
'Than deer their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf. 


* Shining or bright ſky. & Scarce, + Early. I Conceive, 
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Woe worth the tongue, may bliſters ſore it gall, 
That names Buxoma, Blouzelind withal ! 


Cv p d r. 


Hold, witleſs Lobbin Clout, I thee adviſe, 
Leſt bliſters ſore on thy own tongue ariſe, 
Lo yonder Cloddipole, the blithſome ſwain, 
The wiſeſt lout of all the neighb'ring plain! 
From Cloddipole we learnt to read the ſkies, 
To know when hail will fall, or winds ariſe, 
He taught us erſt“ the heifer's tail to view, 
When ſtuck aloft, that ſhow'rs would ſtraight enſue : 
He firſt that uſeful ſecret did explain, 
That pricking corns foretold the gath'ring rain. 
When ſwallows fleet foar high and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. 
Let Cloadipole then hear us twain rehearſe, 
And praiſe his fweet-heart in alternate verſe. 
I'll wager this ſame oaken ſtaff with thee, 
That Cioddi pole ſhall give the prize to me. 


Lo B BIN CLOVuur. 


See this tobacco pouch, that's lin'd with hair, 
Made of the ſkin of ſleekeſt fallow deer: 
This pouch, that's ty'd with tape of reddeſt hue, 
I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. 


Cu Dd D TY. 


Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting ſlouch ; 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch, 


Lors sin CI of. 


My Blouzalinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. 


Fair is the king-cup that in meadow blows, 


Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows; 
Fair is the gilly-flow'r of gardens ſweet, 
Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet: 
But Blouzelind's than gilly-flow'r more fair, 
Than daiſy, marygold, or king-cup rare. 


* Formerly, 
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b d T. 


My brown Buxoma is the feateſt maid, 

That e'er at wake delightſome gambol play'd ; 
Clean as young lambkins, or the gooſe's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her ſunday gown. 
The witleſs lamb may ſport upon the plain, 
The friſking kid delight the gaping ſwain 
The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 
And my cur Tray play defteſt * feats around: 
But neither lamb, nor kid, nor calf, nor Tray, 
Dance like Buxsma on the firſt of May. 


LOB BIN CT 6 T: 


Sweet is my toil when Blouxalind is near; 
Of her bereft, *tis winter all the year. 
With her no ſultry ſummer's heat I know ; 
In winter, when ſhe's nigh, with love I glow. 
Come, Blouzalinda, eaſe thy ſwain's deſire, 
My ſummer's ſhadow, and my winter's fire! 


© vv DD Y; 


As with Buxoma once I work'd at hay, 
F,'en noon-tide labour ſeem'd an holiday; 
And holidays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like worky-days I wiſh'd would ſoon be done. 
Eftſoons , O ſweet-heart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year ſhall then be holiday. 


E C Tour. 


As Blougalinda, in a gameſome mood, 
Behind a hay. cock loudly laughing ſtood, 
I flily ran, and ſnatch'd a haſty kiſs; 8 
She wip'd her lips, nor took it much amiis, 
Believe me Caddy, while I'm bold to ſay, 
Her breath was ſweeter than the ripen'd hay. 


,CvuD Dy. 
As my Buxoma, in a morning fair, 
With gentle finger ſtroak'd her milky care. 


* Nimbleſt, + Very ſoon, 
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1 quaintly, * ſtole a kiſs; at firſt, 'tis true, 
She frown'd, yet after granted one or two, 
Lobbin, I ſwear, believe who will my vows, 
Her breath by far excell'd the breathing cows, 


Lonznzin Crovrt. 


. Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iiriſh ſwains potatoes are the cheer; 

# Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſb ſhepherds grind, 
5 Sweet turneps are the food of Blouzalind : 
; While ſhe loves turneps, butter III deſpiſe, 
E Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoes prize. 


CD DL. 


In good roaſt-beef my land- lord ſticks his knife, 
The capon fat, delights his dainty wife; 
Pudding our parſon eats, the '{quire loves hare, 
But white-pot thick, is my Buxoma's fare. 
While ſhe loves white-pot, capon ne'er ſhall be, 
Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 


Len bin CLovuT. 


As once I play'd at Blind- man bu, it hapt 
About my eyes, the towel thick was wrapt: 
J miſs'd the ſwains, and ſeiz'd on Blouxelind, 
True ſpeaks that ancient proverb, Love is blind. 


vn d rx. 


As at »ot-cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown; 
Buxoma, gave a gentle tap, and I 
Quick roſe, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. 


Lone LO r. 


on two near elms, the ſlacken'd cord I hung, 
Now high, now low, my Blouzelinda ſwung: 
With the rude wind her rumpled garment roſe, 
And ſhow'd her taper leg, and ſcartlet hoſe. 


* wWaggilly. 
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| CuDd yr. 
Acroſs the fallen oak, the plank I laid, 
And myſelf pois'd againſt the tott'ring maid : 
High leapt the plank, and down Buxoma fell; 
I ſpy'd—but faithful ſweet-hearts never tell. 


LoßB3BIRx CLovurT. 


This riddle, Cuddy, if thou canſt, explain; 
This wily riddle puzzles ev'ry ſwain: 

What flow'r is that which bears the airgin's name, 
The richeft metal joined with the ſame ? * 


CuDD x. 


Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
PI! frankly own thee for a cunning wight : 

What flow'r is that which royal honour craves ? 

| Adjoin the virgin, and tis frown on graves. F 


CLOPD DIT OI E. 


Forbear, contending louts, give o'er your ſtrains; 
An oaken ſtaff each merits for his pains. 
But ſee the ſun-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goodman Hodges barn. 
Your herds for want of water ſtand a-dry ; 
They're weary of your ſongs— and ſo am J. 


To theſe we ſhall ſubjoin the following eclogue, or oli. 


to thoſe of her own ſex, who are ſo weak as to value them- 
ſelves on that fading flower, beauty ; and ſeems intended 
to recommend ſomething more eſtimable to their culture 
and conſideration. 
not ſo eaſily effaced as thoſe of the body; and tho' beauty 
may captivate and ſecure the affections for a time, yet a 
man of ſenſe will never ſo much eſteem a fine wife, as a 
wiſe one, 8 5 


2 Mary-gold, | '-* Roſemary, 


loquy, written by a lady; which contains a proper leſſon 


The ornaments of the mind are 
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The S M A L'L-P o x. A Town Eclogue. 
By the Right Hon. L. M. W. M. 


The wretched Flavia on her couch reclin'd, 
Thus breath'd the anguiſh of a wounded mind: 


A glaſs revers'd in her right hand ſhe bore, 
For now ſhe ſhun'd the face ſhe ſought before. 


How am I chang'd? alas! how am I grown? 
« A frightful ſpeQre, to myſelf unknown! 
Where's my complexion? where my radiant bloom, 
That promis'd happineſs for years to come? 
« Then with what pleaſure I this face ſurvey'd ; 
« Tolook once more, my viſits oft delay'd ! 
« Charm'd with the view, a freſher red would rife, 
And a new life ſhot ſparkling from my eyes! 

Ah! faithleſs glaſs, my wonted bloom reſtore ; 
© Alas! Irave, that bloom is now no more! 


Ihe greateſt good the gods on men beſtow, 


« Ev'n youth itſelf to me is uſeleſs now. 

There was a time (Oh! that I cou'd forget!) 

© When opera- tickets pour'd before my feet; 
And at the ring, where brighteſt beauties ſhine, 
The earlieſt cherries of the ſpring were mine. 

« Witneſs, O Lily; and thou, Motteux, tell h 
How much japan theſe eyes have made ye ſell, 


With what contempt ye ſaw me oft deſpiſe 


The humble offer of the raffled prize; 
« For at the raffle ſtill each prize I bore, 

With ſcorn rejected, or with triumph wore ! 
© Now beauty's fled, and preſents are no more ! 
« For me the patriot has the houſe forſook, 

* And left debates to catch a paſſing look: 
For me the ſoldier has ſoft verſes wrir : 

For me the beau has aim'd to be a wit. 
For me the wit to nonſenſe was betray d; 
The gameſter has for me his dun delay'd, 

* Andover-ſeen the card he would have play'd: 


| © The bold and haughty by ſucceſs made vain, 


« Aw'd by my eyes, have trembled to complain: 
The baſhful *ſquire touch'd by a wiſh unknown, 
Has dar'd to ſpeak with ſpirit not his own ; 
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Fir'd by one wiſh, all did alike adore ; 

ry w beauty's fled, and lovers are no more 
As round the room I turn my weeping eyes, 

New unaf#:Qed ſcenes of ſorrow riſe ! 

Far from my fight that killing picture bear, 

The face disfigure, and the canvas tear! 

That picture, which with pride I us'd to ſhow, 


The loſt reſemblance but upbraids me now. 


And thou, my toilette]! where J oft have ſate, 
While hours unheeded pais'd in deep debate, 
How curls ſhould fall, or where a patch to place, 
If blue or ſcarlet beſt became my tace ; 

Now on ſome happier nymph your aid beſtow ; 
On fairer heads, ye uſeleſs jewels, glow ! 

No borrow'd luſtre can my charms reſtore ; 
Beauty is ſed, ind dreſs is now no mo:e! 

« Ye meanei veautics, I permit ye ſhine ; 


Go, riu nph in the hearts that once were mine; 


But midſt your triumphs with confuſion know, 
Tis to my ruin all your arms ye owe. 

Wou'd pitying heav'n reſtore my wonted mein, 
Ye ftill might move unthought of, and unſeen : 
But oh! how vain, how wretched is the boaſt 
Of beauty faded, and of empire loſt 1 
What now is left but weeping, to deplore 


My beauty fled, and empire now no more! 


Ye, cruel chymiſts, what with-held your aid? 
Could no pomatums ſave a trembling maid ? 
How falſe and trifling is that art ye boaſt ; 

No art can give me back my beauty loft ! 

In tears, ſurrounded by my friends I lay, 
Maſk'd o'er, and trembled at the fight of day; 
MikxMeri1o came my fortune to deplore, 

(A golden-headed cane well carv'd he bore) 
Cordials, he cry'd, my ſpirits mult reſtore ! 
Beauty is fled, and ſpirit is no more 


'© GaLEn, the grave; officious SQUIRT, Was there, | 


With fruitleſs grief, and unavailing care : 
Machaon too, the great Machaen, known 

By his red cloak and his ſuperior frown ; 

And why, he cry'd this grief and this ir: ; 
You ſhail again be well, again be fair; 
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« Bclieve my oath; (with that an oath he ſwore) 

« Falſe was this oath ; my beauty is no more ! 

Ceeaſe, hapleſs maid, no more thy tale purſue, 

© Forſake mankind, and bid the world adieu 

« Monarchs and beauties rule with equal ſway ; 

« All ſtrive to ſerve, and glory to obey : 

« Alike unpitied when depos'd they grow, | 

Men mock the idol of their former vow. 4 
Adieu! ye parks [in ſome obſcure receſs, 

Where gentle ſtreams will weep at my diftreſs, 

Where no falſe friend will in my grief take part, 

And mourn my ruin with a joyful heart ; 

There let me live in ſome deſerted place, | 

There hide in ſhades this-loſt inglorious face. ; 

« Ye operas, circles, I no more mutt view! | 

« My toilette, patches, all the world adieu! 


We have given the rules uſually laid down for paſtoral 
writing, and exhibited ſome examples which were written 
on this plan; but we muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
this poem may ſometimes partake of more dignity, and 
aſpire even to the ſublime, without deviating from nature 
and right reaſon. The ſublime which ariſes from tumults, 
wars, and what are (too often falſely called great actions, the 
Paſtoral abhors ; but that which is blended with the tender 
and pathetic may be introduced with propriety and ele- 
gance. And, indeed, if we conſider that the firſt ſhepherds 
were many of them princes (for that Abraham, Moſes, and 
David, were ſuch, we have the teſtimony of the ſcriptures) 
it will ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary that ſuch pains ſhould 
have been taken to exclude the ſublime from paſtoral writ- 
ing; and we ſhall be inclined to admit Virgil's Pollio, the 
Song of Solomon, and Pope's Mefſiah, as Paſtorals, till better 
reaſons are offered to the contrary than have yet appeared ; 
for the true characteriſtic of Paſtoral, and what diſtinguiſhes 
it from other writings, is its le confinement to rural affairs, and 
and if this be obſerved it can loſe nothing of its nature by 
any elevation of ſentiment or diction. Ea 

As an example of the more dignified and ſublime ſort of 
Paſtoral, we ſhall give the young ſtudent Pope's Mes51an, 
which was written in imitation of Virgil's Pol Lio, toge- 
ther with the tranſlations he has added from Jaiab, and 
Virgil, that the reader may ſee what uſe both poets have 
made of the ſentiments and diction of the prophet. 
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Mzss1an, A ſacred Eclogue. In Imitation of VIROII's 
PoLLIO; which is ſuppoſed to have been taken, in part, 
from a _/iby/line prophecy that foretold the coming of Chriſt. 


Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong; 
To heav*nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſly fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Honian maids, 
Delight no more O thou my voice inſpire 
Who touch'd 1/aiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon 
From Je root behold a branch ariſe, 
Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies . 10 
Th' ztherial ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. 

Ye * heav'ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 

The * ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 15 
From ſtorms a ſnelter, and from heat a ſhade. 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning * juſtice lift aloft her ſcale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 20 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected morn ! | 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born | 


Ver. 8. A virgin ſball conceive—All crimes ſhall ceaſe, &c.] 
Virg. E. 4 v. 6. Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
| Jon nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. 
e duce, ſi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri, 
| Irrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terrag—— 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 


New the virgin returns, new the kingdom of Saturn returns, now a new 
Progeny is ſent down from bigh heaven, By means of thee, whatever re- 
ligues of our crimes remain, all be wiped away, and free the world from 
perpetual fears, He ſhall govern the earth in peace, with the wirtues of 
his father. | | 3 

Iſaiab, chap. vii. ver. 14. Behold a virgin ſhall conceive, and bear a 
ſon——Chap. ix. ver. 6, 7. Unto us a child is born, unto us a ſon is 
given; the prince of peace: of the increaſe of his government, and of 
bis peace, there ſhall be no end : upon the throne of David, and upon Bis 
kingdom, to order and to eflabliſh it, with judgment, and with juſtice, for 
ever and ever, 

1 lfaiah, chap. xi. ver. 1. 2 Ch. xl. ver. 8, 

3 Ch. xxv. ver. 4. 4 Ch. ix. ver. 7. 
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See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 

With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring: 

See 5 lofty Lebanon his head advance, 25 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 

See ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron riſe, 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies! 

Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears; | 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears: 30 
A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim tl! approaching deity. | 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 

Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe ; 


Wich heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay; | 35 


Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : 
Heir“ him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! 


Ver 23. See nature haſtes, &c,] | 


Virg. E, 4. v. 18. At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu, 
| Errantes hederas paſſim cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocaſia fundet acantho - 
Ipſa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores, 


For thee, O child, all the earth without being tilled, produce Ler 
early offerings ; winding iuy, mixed with baccar, and colocaſia with 
ſmiling acamthus. Thy cradle ſhall pour forth pleaſing flowers about thee, 
Iſaiah, chap, xxxv. ver. 1. The an, {Hh and the ſolitary place ſhall 
be glad, and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe, Chap, 1x. ver. 
13. The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine tree, 
and the box together, to beautify the place of thy ſanctuary. | 

Ver. 29. Hark! a glad voice, &c.] 

Virg. E. 4. v. 46. Aggredere © magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara deũm ſoboles, magnum jovis incrementum - 
Ipſi lætitia voces ad ſydera jactant | 
Intonſi montes, ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
Iſa ſonant arbuſta, Deus, deus ille Menalca ! 

| E. 5. Ver. 62. 
O come and receive the mighty honours : the time draws nigh, O beloved 


effspring of the Gods, O great encreaſe of Jove ! The uncultivated mountains 


end ſhouts of joy to the ſtars, the very rocks ſing in werſe, the very ſhrubs 
cry out, A God, a God | 
Iſaiah, ch. xl. ver, 3, 4. The voice of him that crieth in the wilder = 
neſe, prepare ye the way of the Lord] make trait in the deſart a bigh 
day. for our God ! every valley ſhall be exalted, and every mountain and 
Þill all be made low, and the crooked ſhall be made ftlrait, and the 
the rough from plain. Chap. iv. ver. 23. Break forth into finging, ye 


Tor wag 0 foreſt, and every tree therein | for the Lord bath redeemed 
rael. | 


5 Ch. xxxv. ver. 2. 6 Ch. xl. ver. 3, 4. 
7 Ch. xlii. ver. 18, Ch. xxxv. ver. 5, 6. 
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He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 

And on the ſightleſs eye- ball pour the day. 40 
Tis he th* obſtructed paths of ſound: ſhall clear, 

And bid new muſie charm th' unfolding ear: 

The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No ſigh no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 45 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. | 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 

And Hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 

As the good 9 ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, | 
Secks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 50 
Explores the Joſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 

By day o'er ſees them, and by night protects, 

'The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, | 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ; No 
Thus ſhel! mankind his guardian care engage, 55 
The promis'd **® father of the future age. 

No more ſhall ** nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 60 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 

And the broad faulchion in a plow ſhare end. 

Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful ** ſon 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun ; 

Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 65 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the feld. 

The ſwain in barren 73 deſerts with ſurprize 

See lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure rite ; 


Ver. 67, The fewain in karren deſarts, &c.] . 
Virg, E. 4. ver. 28, Molli paulatim flaveſcit campus ariſta, 
Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 
Et durz quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella, | 

The fields ſhall grow yell cvith ripen'd ears, and the rid grape ſhall 
hang upon the qwild brambles, and the hard oaks ſhall diſtill honey like 
dew, Eg . 
Iſaiah, ch. xxxv. ver. 7. The parched ground ſhall become a pool, 
ard the thirſty land ſprings of ⁊vater: In the habitations where dragons 
lay, fhall be graſs, and reeds, and ruſhes. Ch, lv. ver. 13. Inſtead of 
the thorn ſpall come up the fir tree, and inſtead of the briar ſhall come up the 
myrtle- tree. | 3 

$. Ch. . ver. 8. 9 Ch. xl. ver. 11. 10 Ch. ix. 
ver. 6. 11 Ch. ii. ver, 4. 12 Ch, lxy, ver. 21, 22. 
13 Ch. xxxv, ver, 1, 7. | | 
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And ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 70 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 

Waſte ſandy *+ vallies, once perplex'd with thorn, 

The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; fs 

The leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ry palms ſucceed, 75 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſom weed. 
The *5 lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead! 

The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet 

And harmleſs ** ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 80 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſæ and ſpeckled fnake, 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 

And with their forked tongue ſhall innocently Pay. 

Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial *7 Salem riſe! 8 5 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See, a long “s race thy ſpacious courts adorn; 

See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 


Ver. 77. The lambs with wolves, Kc.] 
Virg. E. 4. v. 21. Ipſæ lacte domum referent diſtenta abe 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones- -- 
Occidet & ſerpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occidet — — — | 


The goats ſhall bear to the feld their udders diſtended JED 3 mill: nor 
ſpall - herds be afraid of the greateſt lions, The ſerpent Hal, die, and 
the herb that conceals poifon ſhall die. 


Iſaiah, ch. xi. ver. 16, &c. The volf hall dwell qvith the lamb, 
and the lecard ſball lie F with the lid, and the calf and the young 
lian and the Falling togetber: and a little child fall lead them — And the 
lien fhall eat fraw like the ox. Aud the fucking child ft all play on the 
hole of the aſp, and the veancd clild fhal! put bis Land on the den of the 


cockatrice, 


Ver, 85. Riſe, crown'd with light, &c.] 
The thoughts of Haiab, which compoſe the latter part of the poem, 
are wonderfully elevated, and much above thoſe general exclamations of 
Virgil, which makes the loftieſt parts of his Po/ho, 


Magnus ab integro ſechrum naſcitur ordo ! + 
—— 50/0 ſurget gens aurea mundo J 
— incipient magni procedere menſes ! 
Alpice, wenturo lætentur ut omnia ſe&clo ! &C, 


The reader need only turn to the paſſages of Tſaiah, here cited, 


14 Ch. xli. ver, 19, and Ch. ly. ver. 13. 15 Ch. xi. ver, 6, 7, "k 
16 Ch. Ixv. ver. 25. 17 Ch. K. ver, 1. 18 Ch. Ix. ver. 4. 
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In crouding ranks on ev'ry ſide ariſe, 

Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 99 
See barbarous '? nations at thy gates attend, | 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 

And heap'd with products of ?“ Sabæan ſprings ! 4 

For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 95 


And ſeeds of gold in Ophyr's mountains plow, 


See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the riſing ** ſun ſhall gild hy morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver hom; 100 
But loft, aiſfoIv'd 3 in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts : the light himſelf ſhall ſhine. 
Reveal'd and God's eternal day be thine ! 


The ** ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoak decay, 105 


Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away.; 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains; 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Me/7ah reigns ! 


19 Ch. Ix, ver. 3. 20 Ch. Ix. ver. 6. 21 Ch. Ix. ver. 20. 
22 Ch. li, ver. 6. and Ch, liv, ver, 10 | | 


AENEEL RENEE XAXEENENER 
CHAP. AH. 
Of the ErIs 11 r. 


6 I ſpecies of writing, if we are hd to lay 


down rules from the examples of our beſt poets, 


admits of great latitude, and ſolicits ornament and decora- 


tion; yet the poet is ſtill to conſider that the true character 
of the Epiſtle is eaſe and elegance; nothing therefore 
ſhould be forced or unnatural, laboured, or affected, but 
every part of the compoſition breathe an eaſy, polite, and 


unconſtrained freedom. 


It is ſuitable to every ſubject; or as the Epiſtle takes 
place of diſcourſe, and is intended as a fort of diſtant 
converſation, all the affairs of life and reſearches into 
nature may be introduced. 'Thoſe however which are 
fraught with compliment or condolence, that contain a 
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deſcription of places, or are full of pertinent remarks, and 
in a familiar and humourous way deſcribe the manners, 
vices, and follies of mankind are the beſt; becauſe they 
arc moſt ſuitable to the true character of Epiſtolary writing, 
and (buſineſs ſet apart) are the uſual ſubjects upon which 
our letters are employ'd. | 

All farther rules and directions are unnereſſary, for this 
kind of writing, is better learned by example and practice, 
than by precept. We ſhall therefore in conformity to 
our plan ſelect a few Epiſtles for the reader's imitation ; 
which, as this method of writing has of late much pre- 
vailed, may be beſt taken perhaps, from our modern 
oets. | „ 
The following letter from Mr. Addiſon to lord Halifax, 
contains an elegant deſcription of the curioſities and places 
about Rome, together with ſuch reflections on the ineſtima- 
ble bleſſings of liberty, as muſt give pleaſure to every 
Engliſiman, eſpecially when he ſees them thus placed in 
direct oppoſition to the baneful influences of ſlavery and 
oppreſſion which are ever to be ſeen among the miſerable 
inhabitants of thoſe countries. gz 


A Letter from Italy to the Right Honourable Charles Lord 
Halifax, in the Year 1701. By Mr. App1s0N, 


While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 
Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe ; 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting clime 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhime. 
For whereſoe'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 
Poetic fields incompaſs me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground; 
For here the muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 
| Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry ſtream in heav'nly numbers flows. 
How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods 
For riſing ſprings and celebrzted floods ; | 
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To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
And trace the ſmooth Cl/izummus to his ſource, 
To ſee the Mincio draw his watry ſtore, | 
'Through the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide, 

Fir'd with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ſtray, 

The king of floods! that rolling o er the plains 
The tow'ring Alps of half their moiſture drains, 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 

Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 

T look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 

That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lie, 

(Dumb are their fountains and their channels dry) 
Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 

And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 

And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
From thirſty urns, and an unfruitful ſource ; 
Yet ſung fo often in poetic lays, 

With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys ; 
So high the deathleſs muſe exalts her theme! 
Such was the Boyz, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 

And unobſerv'd in wild Meanders play d; 

Till by your lines and Naſau's ſword renown'd ; 
Its rifing billows through the world reſound. 
Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 

Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 

Oh cou'd the muſe my raviſh'd breaft inſpire 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 

See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſts of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 

Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 
Curſe the cold clime, and ſtarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warinth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, ne 1 more exalted ſcents : 3 
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Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtles bloom, 

And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 

Bear me, ſome God, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 

Or cover me in Unbria s green retreats ; 

Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 

And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride: 

Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flowers together riſe, _ 

And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

And in my ſoul a thoutand paſſions ſtrive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties 1 deſcry 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 

An amphitheatre's amazing height 

Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 

That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 

And held uncrowded nations in its womb : 

Here pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the ſkies : 

And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 

Where the old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay'd, 

Their baſe degenerate progeny upbraid- 

Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, | 

And wond'ring at their heighth through airy channels flow. 
Still to new ſcenes my wand'ring muſe retires ; 

And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires ; 

Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, 

And foften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone, 

In ſolemn filence, a majeſtic band, 

Heroes, and gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand, 

Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 

And emperors in Parian marble frown ; 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly ſu'd, 

Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts ſubdu'd. 
Fain would I RaphaePs godlike art rehearſe, 

And ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe, 

Where from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and leb, 

A new creation riſes to my fight, 

Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours glow, 

From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toſt, 

Amidlt the ſoft variety Fm loft : 

Here pleaſing airs my raviſh'd ſoul confound 

With circling notes — * * ſound ; 


IEEE — — _ 
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Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 


And opening palaces invite my muſe. | 


How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 

But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, | 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? 

'The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning Orange and the ſwelling grain: 
Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines: 
Starves, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 

O liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 

Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight ! 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eas'd of her load ſubjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks chearful in thy ſight ; 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 

Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores ; 


How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 


How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 
The grapes ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 

And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Tho? o'er our heads the frozen pleiads ſhine : 
"Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, 


And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains ſmile. 


Others with tow'riug piles may pleaſe the ſight, 
And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; 
A nicer touch to the ſtretcht canvas give, 
Or teach their animated rocks to live : 
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»Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 

And hold in balance each contending Rate, 

To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 

And anſwer her afflicted neighbour's Pray'r. 

The Dane and Saweat, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 

Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 

And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
Th ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 

Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 

And fain her godlike ſons wou'd diſunite 

By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite ; 

But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 

Whom Naſſau's arms defend and counſels guide. 

Fir'd with the name, which I fo oft have found 

The diſtant climes and diff*rent tongues reſound, 

I bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 

That longs to lanch into a bolder ſtrain, 

But I've already troubled you too long, 

Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong, 

My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, | 

A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream; | | 

Unfit for heroes; whom immortal lays, . | 

And lines like Virgilis, or like yours, ſhou'd praiſe, 


There is a fine ſpirit of freedom, and love of liberty, | 
diſplay'd in the following letter from lord Lyttleton to Mr. 
Pope; and the meſſage from the ſhade of Virgil, which is 1 
truly poetical, and juſtly preceptive, may prove an uſeful 
leſſon to future bards. „„ 


A Letter from the Right Honourable the Lord LyTTLETON 
, 4% My. Pore, © 


| ; Fron Rome, 1730, 
Immortal bard! for whom each muſe has wove 
The faireſt garlands of th' Aanian grove ; 
Preſerv'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, | 
When Aadiſon and Corgreve are no more; | 
After ſo many ſtars extin& in night, 55 | 
The darken d ages laſt remaining light} | 
To thee from Latian realms this verle is writ, : 
Inſpir'd by memory of —_— wit ; Hg 
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For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loft; | 
From tyrants, and from prieſts, the muſes fly, 
Daughters of reaſon and of liberty. 

Nor Baiz now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar, or Mincia rove ; 

To Thamess flow'ry borders they retire, 

And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman hre. 

So in the ſhades, where chear'd with ſummer rays 
Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 

Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain 

Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, 

No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 

But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove, 

Unhappy 7aly ! whoſe alter'd ſtate 

Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate : 
Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 
And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 
Her cities deſert, and her fields unſown ; 
But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, uf 
That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 
That there the ſource: of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich-ftreams ſupply'd the world before. 
Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 

Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind ; 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais d, 
And poets, Who thoſe chiefs ſublimely praie'd |! 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 
Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore z 

Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould' ring ſtone, 
With. ivy's venerable ſhade o'er-grown ; 
Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee, 
Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I ſtrow'd, 
While with th' inſpiring muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays, my raviſh'd eyes, 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe: | 

Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear. 
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Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, * 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, | 
If high exalted on the throne of wat, 
Near Me and Homer thou aſpire to ſit, 
No more let meaner ſatire dim the rays 
That flow majeſtic from thy noble bays ; 
In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 
But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 
Nor when each ſoft engaging mule is thine, - 
> Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the nine. ; 
Of thee more worthy were the taſk, to raiſe 
A laſting column to thy country's praiſe, 
To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt; 
Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 
And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade. 
Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
Such was the people whole exploits I ſung ; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
With diffrent bays by Mars and Phebus crown'd, 
EZ Dauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 
But pleas'd, a mild AuGusTvs to obey. 

If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
EZ Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 
7 Envy to black Cacytus ſhall retire, 
And howl with furies in tormenting fire; 
EZ Approving time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the poet's. praiſe, 


EZ The great uſe of medals is properly deſcribed in the 
= enſuing elegant epiſtle from Mr. Pope to Mr. Addiſon; and 
the extravagant, paſſion which ſome people entertain only 


for the colour of them, is very agreeably and very juſtly 
2 ridiculed, | | 


= From Mr. Pops to Mr. Appisox. Occaſſoned by his dialogug 
_ OO on MEDALS, 5 | 


= See the wild waſte of all-devouring years! 
How R:7-e her own ſad ſepulchre appears: 
Wich nodding arches, broken temples ſpread'! 
The very tombs now vaniſh like their dead Þ '- 
Imperial wonders rais'd/on nations ſpoi' d. 
Where mix'd with ſlaves the groaning martyr toil'd ; 
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Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain'd a diſtant country of her floods : 
Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey, 
Statues of Men, ſcarce leſs alive thanthey! 
Some felt the filent ſtroke of mould'ring age, 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage; 
Barbarian blindneſs, chriſtian zeal conſpire, 
Ard papal piety, and gothic fire. 

Perhaps, by its own ruin ſav'd from flame, 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name; 
That name the learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 
And give to Titus old Veſpafian's due. 5 

Ambition ſigh'd: She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column and the crumbling buſt :- _ 
Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow ftretch*'d from ſhore to hore, 
Their ruins.periſh'd, and their place no more 
Convinc'd, ſhe now. contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. 

A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt keeps, 
Beneath her palm here ſad Judæa weeps ; 

Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, - 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine ; 
A ſmall Ephrates thro? the piece is roll'd, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, | 
'Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name: 
In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye | 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties, lie. 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 

This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years 

To gain Pręſcennius one employs his chemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in eſtatic dreams, 

Poor Vadius, long, with learned ſpleen devour's, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour d: 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair-one's ſide, 

Sighs for an Qzho, and neglects his bride. 

Their's is the vanity, the learning thine : 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine ; 
Her gods, and pod-like heroes riſe to view, 

And all her det garlands bloom a- new. 
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Nor bluſk; theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
'Theſe pleas'd the fathers of poetic rage; 
The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal-part, 
And art reflected images to art. 

Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame ? | 
In living medals ſee her wars enroll'd, 
And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold? 
Here, riſing bold, the patriot's honeſt face; 
'T here warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs: 
Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree; 
Or in fair feries laurell'd bards be ſhown, - 
A Virgil there, and here an Aadiſon. | 
Then ſhall thy CRaces (and let me call him mine) 
On the caſt ore, another Pollio ſhine ; | 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head, 
And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 


« Stateſman, yet friend to truth ! of ſoul ſincere, 


« In action faithful, and in honour clear; 


„Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 


« Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
% Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, * | 
« Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the muſe he lov'd. 


The following letter from Mr. Philips to the earl of 
Dorſet is entirely deſcriptive ; but is one of thoſe deſcriptions 
which will be ever read with delight. $7 


Ar. PHil1Pps to the Earl of DoRsET. 


| Copenhagen, March g, 1709. 
From frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 
From ſtreams which northern winds forbid to flow, 
What preſent ſhall the muſe to Dorſet bring, 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt to ſing ? 
The hoary winter here conceals from ſight 
All pleaſing objects which to verſe invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and ſilver- ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 
| G 3. 
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No gentle breathing breeze prepares the ſpring, 
No birds within the deſert region fing : 
The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 

The vaſt Leviuthan wants room to play, 
And ſpout his waters in the face of day; 

The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 
And to the mog in icy valleys howl. 
O'er many a ſhining league the level main 
Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: 

There ſolid billows of enormous ſize, 

Alps of green, ice, in wild diſorder riſe, 

And yet but lately have I ſeen, ev'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear, 7 oe 
*E're yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 
Or winds began through hazy ſkies to blow, 
At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 

And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 

Soon as the ſilent ſnades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 

The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 

And brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes: 

For ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of grafs, 

And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs ; 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 
While through the ice the crimſon berries glow, 
'The thick-ſprung reeds, which watry marſhes yield, 
Seem'd poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
The ſtag in limpid currents, with ſurpriſe, 
Sees chryſtal branches on his forehead riſe: 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
Which wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun. 

When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 

The brittle foreſt into atoms flies 
The crackling woods beneath the tempeſt bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhower the proſpect ends: 
Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 

And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 

The traveller a miry country ſees, | 

And journies fad beneath the dropping trees: 
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Like ſome deluded peaſant, Merlin leads 

Through fragrant bow'rs, and through delicious meads ; 
While here inchanted gardens to him riſe, 

And airy fabricks there attraQ his eyes, 

His wandring feet the magick paths purſue, 


"And while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 


The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns 
And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns. 


We have already obſerved that the eſſential, and indeed 
the true characteriſtic of epiſtolary writing is eaſe; and on 


this account, as well as others, the following letter from 


Mr Pope to Miſs Blount is to be admired. 


From Mr, Porz to Miſs BuounT, on her leaving the Ton u 
| after the Coronation. | 


As ſome fond virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the town to wholeſome country air ; 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 

And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh ; 

From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 

Yet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever: 

Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 

Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew : 

Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 

She ſigh'd not that they ſtay d, but that ſhe went. 
She went, to plain- work, and to purling brooks, 

Old- faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks : 

She went from op'ra, park, aſſembly, play, 

To morning-walks, and prayers three hours a day; 

To part her time *twixt reading and bohea, 

To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea, 

Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 

Count the ſlow clock, and dine exact at noon x 

Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire; 


Upto her godly garret after ſeven, 


There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n. 
Some *ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 


Whoſe game is whiſk, whole treat's a toaſt in ſack ; 
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And loves you belt of all chings—but his horſe, 


In penfive thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 


Juſt when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 
Or ſees the bluſh of foft- Partbenià rife, 
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Who viſits with a gun, preſents you birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking buſs, and cries,—no words ! 
Or with his hound comes hallowing from the fable, 
Mak /s love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, tho? his jeſts. are coarſe, 


In ſome fair ev'ning, on your elbow laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural ſhade ; 


Sec coronations nie on every green; 
Ec fore you paſs th* imaginary ſights 
Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While the ſpread fan, o'er-ſhades your cloſing eyes ; 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. 
Thus vaniſh ſcepters, coronets and balls, 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 
So when your ſlave, at ſome dear idle time, 
(Not plagu'd with head-achs, or the want of rhyme) 
Stands in the ſtreets, abſtracted from the crew, 
And while he ſeems to ſtudy, thinks of you; 


Ga pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite, 

Streets, chairs, and coxcombs ruſh upon my ſight; 
Vex'd to be ſtill in town, I knit my brow, 

Look ſour, and hum a tune, as you may now. 
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Eſcriptive Poetry is of univerſal uſe, ſince there is 
nothing in nature bat what may be deſcribed. As 
poems of this kind, however, are intended more to delight, 
than inſtruct, great care ſhould be taken to make them 
agreeable. The error which young people are moſt likely 
to run into is that of dwelling too long on minute circum- 
ſtances; which not only renders the piece tedious, and 
trifling, but deprives the reader of the pleaſure he would 
have in making little diſcoveries of his own ; for in deſcrip- 
tions that are intended as ornamental, the poet ſhould never 
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Jeſt and youthful Jollity, 
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ſay ſo much but that the reader may perceive he was 
capable of ſaying more, and left ſome things unobſerved 
in compliment to his ſagacity. Milton's L' Allegro and 1! 
Penſeroſo are to be admir'd on this account, as well as others, 
for in theſe every thing paſles as it were in a review before 
you, and one thought ſtarts a hundred. Deſcriptive Poems 
are made beautiful by ſimilies properly introduced, images 
of feigned perſons, and alluſions to ancient fables, or hiſto- 
rical facts; as will appear by a peruſal of the beſt of theſe 
poems, eſpecially thoſe of Milton abovemention'd, Den- 
ham's Cooper's Hill, and Pope's Windſor Foreſt. The L At- 
legro and I Penſeroſo we ſhall introduce as examples, but 


the others are too long for our purpoſe. 


L'ALLEGRO: Or the lively Pleaſures of Mirth. 


Hence loathed melancholy, | | 
Of Cerberus and blackeſt midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn To” 
*Mongit horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks and fights unholy, 
Find out ſome uncoutzh cell, 


Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 


And the night raven ſings ; | 

There under ebon ſhades, and low brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell : 

But come thou goddeſs fair and free, . 

In heav'n ycleap'd Euproſyne, - _ 

And by men, heart-eaſing mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two ſiſter Graces more 


To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore 


Or whether (as ſome ſages ſing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the ſpring, - 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, | 

As he met her once a maying, 

There on beds of violets blue, 


And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, | 


Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair ; | 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
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Quips and cranks, and wanton: wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
5 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple ſleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his ſides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantaſtic toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph ſweet Liberty; ; 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And ſingling ſtartle the dull Night, 
From his watch tow'r in the ſkies, 
Till the dapple Dawn doth riſe; 

Then to come in ſpite of forrow, | 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the ſweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twiſted eglantine : 

_ While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of Darkneſs thin, 
And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ftruts his dames be fore: 
Oft liſt'ning how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouſe the ſlumb' ring Morn, 
From the fide of ſome hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill : 
Sometime walking not unſeen 

By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, 
K. ght againſt the eaſtern gate, | 
Where the great Sun begins his ſtate, 
Rob'd m flames and amberlight, 

The clouds in thouſand liveries dight, 
While the plow-man near at hand 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milk-maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets. his ſcythe, 

And every ſhepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleaſures 
Whilſt the landſkip round it meaſures, 
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Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray, 
Mountains on whole barren breaſt 
The lab'ring clouds do often reſt, 
Meadows trim with daiſies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The Cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Coryden and Thyrſis met, 
Are at their ſavory dinner ſet 
Of herbs, and other country meſſes, 
Which the neat-handed P4z/:s dreſſes; 
And then in haſte her bow'r ſhe leaves, 
With The/ty/is to bind the ſheaves; 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead | 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 
'The upland hamlets will invite 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocond rebecks ſound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade; 
Ang young and old come forth to play 
On a ſunſhine holy day, 
Till the live long day-light fail; 
Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 
With ſtories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 
She was pincht, and pull'd, ſhe ſaid, 
And he by friar's lanthorn led; 
Tells how the drudging goblin iweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet, . 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail had threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day lab'rers could not end; 
Then lays him down the lubber fiend, | 
And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength, 
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And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the firſt cock his matin rings, 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſp'ring winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 
Towered cities pleaſe us then, 

And the buſy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With maſk, and antique pageantry, 
Such ſights as youthful poets dream 

On ſummer eves by haunted ſtream. 
Then to the well - trod ſtage anon, 

If Johnſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood- notes wild; 
And ever againſt eating cares, 

Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verſe, 

Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and piddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwiſting all the chains that tye 

The hidden ſoul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus ſelf may heave his head 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heapt Efian flow'rs, and hear 
Such ftrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 

His half-regain'd Eurydice. 

Theſe delights if thou caniſt give, 
Mirth with thee I mean to live. 
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IL PEN SEROSO: Or the clan Pleaſures of „ 


Hence vain deluding joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred; 
How little you-beſted, 
Or fill the fixed mind witty all your toys * 
Dwell in ſome idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſeſs, 
As thick and numberleſs 
As the gay motes that people the ſun- beams, 
Or. likeſt hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus” train. 
But hail ! thou goddeſs, ſage and ed} 
Hail! divineſt Melancholy, 
Whoſe ſaintly viſage is too bright 
To hit the ſenſe of human ſight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, ſtaid Wiſdom” 8 hae; $ 
Black, but ſuch as in efteem _ 
Prince Memnou's lifter might be ſeen” 
Or that ſtarr'd Ezhiop queen that ſtrove 
To ſet her beauties praiſe above 
The Sea-nymphs, and their pow'rs offended ; 
Yet thou art higher far deſcended ; 
Thee bright-hair'd Vea Tong of yore 
To ſolitary Saturn bore ; - 
His daughter ſhe (in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a ſtain) 
Oft in glimmering bow'rs and es 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 
Of woody 14's inmoſt grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Joe. 
Come penſive nun, devout and pure, 
| Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 
All in robe of darkeſt grain, | 
Flowing with majeſtic train, 
And ſable ftole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent ſhaulders drawn. | 
Dome, but keep thy wonted ſtate, ' 12 
With even ſtep, and muſing gate, Ss 
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And looks commercing with the lies, B 
Thy rapt ſoul ſitting I 11 
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There held in holy paſſion ſtill 

Forget thyſelf to marble, till 

With a ſad leaden downward caſt 

Thou fix them on the earth as faſt : 

And join with thee calm Peace, -and Quiet, 

Spare Faſt, that oft with Gods doth diet, 

And hears the muſes in a ring 

Ay round about Fove's altar ſing : 

And add to thele retired Leiſure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure 

But firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee 1 

Him that yon ſoars on golden wi 

Guiding the fiery wheeled throne, © 

The cherub Contemplation ; _ 

And the mute Silence hiſt along, 

"Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 

In her ſweeteſt, ſaddeſt plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Gently o'er th' accuſtom d oak; 

Sweet bird that, ſhunn'ſ the noiſe of folly, 

Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! | 

'Thee chauntreſs oft the woods among 

I woo to hear thy even- ſong; 

And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen  * 

On the dry imooth-ſhaven green, 

'Th behold the wand'ring moon, 

Riding near her higheſt noon, _ 

Like one that had been led aſtray 

Through the heav'n's ry" we wh way, 

And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 

J hear the far off curtcu . 

Over ſome wide water'd ſhore, : 

Swinging dow with ſullen roar ; 

Or if che air will not permit, 

Sonie ſtill removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom,, _ 

Far trom all reſort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 
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Or the belman's drouſy charm, 
To bleſs the doors from nightly harm: 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unſphere 
The ſpirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 
'The immortal mind that hath forſook 
Her manſion in this fleſhy nook : 
And of thoſe Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hath a true conſent 
With planet, or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In ſcepter'd pall come iweeping by, 
Preſenting Thebes, or Pelop? line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 
Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buſkin'd ſtage. 
But, O ſad virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſæus from his bower, 
Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as, warbled to the firing, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made hell granc what love did ſeek ; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarfife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glaſs, 
And of the wond'rous horſe of braſs 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if ought elſe great bards beſide 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 
Of turnies and of trophies hung, 
Of foreſts, and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus, Night, oft ſee me in thy pale career, | 
Till civil-1nited Morn appear, 
Not trickt and flounc't as ſhe was wy i 
With the tic boy to hunt, 
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But kercheft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſsling leaves 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And when the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, .me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, * 
And ſhadows brown, that Sy/vaz loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the-rude ax: with heavy ſtroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd Lavat 15 
There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's gariſh eye, 
While the bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ng, d 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep 
Entice the dewy feather'd Sleep; 
And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream. 
Of lively portraiture difplay'd, 
Softly on my-eye-lids laid: 
And, as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe - 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or th' unſeen genius of the wood. 
But let my dew-feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloyſters pale, . 
And love the high-embowed roof, . 
With antique pillars maſly proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
_ Caſting a dim religious light: 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full- voic'd chow below, 
In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, 
| And bring all heav'n before mine eres. 
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And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpel!l 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew; 
Till old experience do attain 
To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain, 
Theſe pleaſures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chuſe to live. 


Theſe poems are to be admired, as well for their cloſe, 
ſignificant, and expreſſive deſcriptions, as for the frequent 
and beautiful uſe the poet has made of the figure called 
Proſopopaia; by which he has perſonified almoſt every. 
object in his view, raiſed a great number of pleaſing 
images, and introduced qualities and things inanimate as 
living and rational beings. | + 

We cannot quit this ſabje& without taking ſome notice 
of that excellent poem, left us by Mr. Thomſon, intituled 
the Seaſons; Which, notwithſtanding ſome parts of it are 
d:daftic, may with propriety be inſerted under this head. 

In this work, the author has given us a poetieal, philo- 
ſophical, and moral deſcription of the four ſeaſons, wiz. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 


Under Spring, he has deſcribed the ſeaſom as it ufually 
affects the various parts of nature, aſcending from the 
lower to the higher, and conſidered the influence of the 


Spring on inanimate matter, on vegetables, on brute ani- 
mals, and on man; after which he concludes with a diſſua- 
five from the wild and irregular paſſion: of love, and re- 
commends that of a pure and happy kind. The whole is 
embelliſhed with ſuitable digreſſions, and moral reflections; 


and. wrought up with wonderful art. His Addreſs to hea- 


ven in favour of the farmer, and what follows in praiſe of 
_ agriculture, is extremely beautiful. | 1 2H 


Be gracious, Heaven ! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye foſtering breezes, blow 
Ve ſoft'ning dews, ye tender ſhowers,. deſcend !- 
And temper all, thou world-reviving ſun, . 
Into the perfe&.year ! nor ye who live 
In luxury and eaſe, in pomp and pride, 
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Think thefe loft themes unworthy of your ear: 
Such themes as theſe the rural Mako fu 

To wide-imperial Roms, in the full height 

Of elegance and taſte, by Greece reſin d. 

In antient times, the'ſacred plough employ'd\ 
The kings, and awful:fathers of mankind : 
And ſome, with whom compar'd your inſeQ-tribes 
Are but the beings of a ſummer's day, 

Have held the ſcale of empire, ruPd the ſtorm 
Of mighty war; then, with victorious hand, 
Diſdaining little delicacies, ſeiz'd | 
The plough, and greatly independent hv'd. 


_ His deſcription of a gentle refreſhing rain, and of the 
rainbow is, I think, inimitable, | 


The north-eaſt ſpends his rage; he now, ſhut up 
Within his tron cave, th' affuſive ſouth 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal ſhowers diſtent. 
At firſt a duſky wreath they ſeem to riſe, ' 
Scarce ſtaining ether; but by ſwift degrees, 
In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour ſails 
Along the loaded ſky, and mingling deep 
Sits on th' horizon round a ſettled gloom, | 
Not ſuch as wintry-ſtorms on mortals ſhed, 
Oppreſſing life; but lovely, gentle, kind, 
And full of every hope and every joy, 
The wiſh of nature. Gradual ſinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath | 
Is heard to quiver thro' the cloſing woods, 
Or ruftling turn the many-twink'ling leaves 
Of aſpin tall. Th' uncurling floods, diffus'd 
In glaſſy breadth, ſeem thro' deluſive lapſe 
Forgetful of their courſe. Tis filence all, 
And pleaſing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry ſprig, and mute imploring eye 
The falling verdure. Huſh'd.in ſhort ſuſpenſe 
The plumy people ſtreak their wings with oil, 
To throw the lucid moiſture trickling off; 
And wait th' rooms No. to ſtrike, at once, 
Into the general choir. Even mountains, vales, 
And foreſts ſeemy impatient, to demand 
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The promis'd ſweetneſs. Man ſuperior walks 

Amid the glad creation, muſing praiſe, 

And looking lively gratitude. At laſt, 

The clouds conſign their treaſures to the fields; 

And, ſoftly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 

Preluſive drops, let all their moiſture flow, 

In large effuſion, o'er the freſhened world. 

The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
By ſuch as wander thro” the forreſt walks, 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 
But who can hold the ſhade, while heaven deſcends 

In univerfal bounty, ſhedding herbs, ' _ 
| And fruits, and flowers, on nature's ample lap? 
Swift fancy fir'd anticipates their growth; 
And while the mighty nutriment diſtills, 
Beholds the kindling country colour round. 


Thus all day long the full diſtended clouds 
Indulge their genial ſtores, and well-ſhower'd earth 
Is deep enrich'd with vegetable life; 

Till, in the weſtern ſky, the downward ſun 

Looks out, effulgent, from amid the fluſh 

Of broken clouds, gay-ſhifting to his beam, 

The rapid radience inſtantaneous ſtrikes 

Th' illumin'd mountain, thro” the foreſt ſtreams, 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow miſt, 

Far ſmoaking o'er th” interminable plain, 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy ,gems. 

Moiſt, bright, and green, the landſkip laughs around, 

Full ſwell the woods; their every mulic wakes, 

Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 

Increas'd, the diſtant bleatings of the hills, 

And hollow lows reſponſive from the vales, | 

Whence blending all the ſweetened zephyr ſprings, 
Mean time refracted from yon eaſtern cloud, 

Beſtriding earth, the grand ethereal bow _ 

Shoots up immenſe ; and every hue unfolds, 

In fair proportion running from the red, 

To where the violet fades into the ſky. 

Here, awful NewrTox, the diſſolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the ſun, the ſhowry priſm ; 

And to the ſage-inftracted eye unfold agg 

The various twine of light, by thee diſclos'd 
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From the white mingling maze. Not ſo the boy; 
He wondering views the bright enchantment bend, 
Delightful, o'er the radient fields, and runs 

To catch the falling glory; but amaz d 

Beholds th' amuſive arch before him fly, 

Then vanquiſh quite away. Still night ſucceeds, 
A ſoftened ſhade, and ſaturated earth | 
Awaits the morning-beam, to give to light, 
Rais'd thro? ten thouſand different plaſtic tubes, 
The balmy treaſures of the former day. 


That part where he prefers the vegetable to the animal 
food, and inveighs againſt the eruelty of deſtroying thoſe 
creatures, that are not only inoffenſive, but ſerviceable to 

us, is pathetic and ſublime, 


Shall Man, whom nature form'd of milder clay, 

With every kind emotion in his heart, 
And taught alone to weep ; while from her lap 
She pours ten thouſand delicacies, herbs, _ 
And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain, 
Or beams that gave them birth: ſhall he fair form! 
Who wears ſweet ſmiles, and looks erect on heaven, 
E'er ſtoop to mingle with the prowling herd 
And dip his tongue in gore? The beaſt of prey, 
Blood- ſtain'd deſerves to bleed: but you; ye flocks;. 
What have you done; ye peaceful people, what, 
To merit death? You, who have given us milk 
In laſeious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againſt the winter's cold ? And the plain Ox ;. 
That harmleſs, honeſt, guileleſs animal, 
In what has he offended? He, whoſe toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of harveſt; ſhall he bleed, 
And ſtruggling groan beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clown he feeds? FE 


The deſcription of the garden, and the apoſtrophe to the 
Supreme being on that occaſion, are both pious and poe- 
tical ; as alſo is the deſcription of the feathered ſongſters, 
and their Loves ; but theſe and other parts, equally beauti- 
ful, are too long to be here inſerted. The author con- 
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clodes his poem on Spring with an Evlogium on a happy 
marriage ſtate. 

As the Summer ſeaſon is more uniform, than the Spring, 
and does not admit of equal variety, the poet, after de- 
ſcribing the motion of thole heavenly bodies which occa- 
ſion the ſucceſſion of ſeaſons, introduces the deſcription of 
a Summer's day, and ſpeaks particularly of the dawn, ſun- 
riſing, and the forenoon ; where he conſiders the Summer 
inſects, and gives us a ſcene of hay-making, and ſheep- 
ſhearing, which are natural and poetical. He then deſcribes 
the noon-day, a wood-land retreat, a groupe of flocks and 
herds, a ſolemn grove, and the effect it has on a contem- 
plative mind. He next preſents us with a cataract, and a 
landſcape, rude and romantic; whence we are led into 
the Torrid Zone, to view a Summer there. He then 
deſcribes a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which is ſuf- 
ficiently terrible, but is made more ſo by a pathetic tale 
of two lovers loſt in the tempeſt. This ſtorm is ſucceeded 
by a ſerene afternoon, in which are deſcribed the paſtime 
of bathing and walking. After this, we are preſented 
with the proſpect of a well cultivated country, which 
paves the way for a panegyric on Great Britain, that im- 
mediately follows. We are then entertained with deſcrip- 
tions of the ſun ſetting, of the evening, night, ſummer 

meteors, and of a comet; and the Poem concludes in 
| Praiſe of natural philoſophy. 
| His deſcription of the morning, of the ſun riſing, and 
the hymn on that occaſion, are too beautiful to be omitted, 


WHEN now no more th' alternate Tavias are fix d, 
And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night ; 
And ſoon, obſervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firſt faint-gleaming in the da 7 eaſt: 
Till far o'er ether ſpreads the widening glow ; 
And, from before the luſtre of her face, | 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd ſtep, 
Brown night retires : young day pours in a- pace, 
And opens all th lawny proſpect wide. 45th 
The dripping rock, the mountain's miſty top 
Swell on the fight, and brighten with the A. 
Blue thro' the duſk, the ſmoaking currents ſhine ; 
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And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps, aukward : while along the foreſt glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early paſſenger. Muſic awakes 

The native voice of undiſſembled joy; 

And thick around the woodland hymns ariſe. 
Rous'd by the cock, the ſoon-clad ſhepherd leaves 
His moſſy cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock, to taſte the verdure of the morn, 


FaLl$SELY luxurious, will bot Mag- awake; 
And, ſpringing from the bed of ſloth, enjoy 


The cool, the fragrant, and the ſilent hour, 


To mediation due and ſacred ſong ? 

For is there aught in ſleep can charm the wiſe? | 
To lie in dead oblivion, looſing half 

The fleeting moments of too ſhort a life? 
Total extinction of th' enlightned ſoul! 

Or elſe to feyeriſh vanity alive, 


|  Wildered, and-tofling thro' diſtemper'd dreams! ? 


Who would in ſuch a glaomy ſtate remain, 
Longer than nature craves ; where every muſe 


And every blooming pleaſure wait without, 
Jo bleſs the wildly-devious morning-walk ? 


But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoice in the eaſt, The leſſening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo! now apparent all, 

Aſlant the dew- bright earth, and colour'd air, 
He looks in boundleſs majeſty. abroad ; 

And ſheds the, ſhining day, that burniſh'd plays | 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering ſtreams, 
High gleaming from a-far. Prime chearer light! 
Of all material beings firſt, and beſt ! 

Efflux divine! Nature's refplendent robe 
Without whoſe veſting beauty all were wrapt 


In une ſſential gloom ;. and thou, O Sun! 


Soul of ſurrounding worlds ! in whom beſt ſeen 
Shines out thy. Maker! Pay. I ding of thee? 4 


: 
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"Tis by thy ſecret, ſtrong, attractive force, 
As with a chain indiſſoluble bound, 
Thy ſyſtem rolls entire: from the far bourne 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round 
Of thirty years; to Mercury, whoſe diſk 
Can ſcarce be caught by philoſophic eye, 
Loſt in the near effulgence of thy blaze. 


Informer of the planetary train! | 
Without whoſe quick'ning glance their cumbrous orbs 
Were brute unlovely maſs, inert and dead, 

And not as now the green abodes of life ; 
How many forms of being wait on thee ! 
Inhaling ſpirit ; from th' unfettered mind, 
By thee ſublim'd, down to the daily race, 
The mixing myriads of thy ſetting beam. 


The vegetable world is alſo thine, 
Parent of - ſeaſons ! who the pomp precede 
That waits thy throne, as thro' thy vaſt domain, 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-rejoicing ſtate, it moves ſublime, - 
Mean-time th' expecting nations, circled gay 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth, 
Implore thy bounty, or ſend grateful up _ 
A common hymn : while, round the beaming ear, 
High- ſeen, the ſeaſons lead, in ſprightly dance 
Harmonious knit, the roſy finger d hours. 
The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains, 
Of bloom ethereal the light- footed dews, 
And ſoftened into joy the ſurly ſtorms. 
Theſe, inſucceſſive turn, with laviſh hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance ſnower, : 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits; till, kindling at thy touch, 
From land to land is fluſh'd the vernal year. 


Nor to the ſurface of enliven'd earth, 
Graceful with hills and dales, and leafy woods, 

Fer liberal treſſes, is thy force confin's : , 
But, to the bowel'd cavern darting deep, 
The mineral kinds confeſs thy mighty power. | 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble ſhines; | 
Hencs labour draws his tools; hence burniſh'd war 
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Gleams on the day; the nobler works of peace 


Hence bleſs mankind, and generous commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain. 


The unfruitfal rock itſelf, impregn'd by thee, 

In dark retirement forms the lucid ſtone. 

The lively Diamond drinks the pureſt rays, 

Collected light compact; that, poliſh'd bright, 

And all its native luſtre let abroad, 

Dares, as it ſparkles on the fair one's breaſt, 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

At thee the Ruby lights Its deepning glow, 

And with a waving radiance inward flames, 

From thee the Sapphire, ſolid ether, takes 
Its hue cerulean ; and, of evening tint, 

The purple-ſtreaming Amethyſt is thine. 

With thy own ſmile the yellow Topaz burns. 

Nor deeper verdure dyes the rope of Spring, 

When firſt ſhe gives it to the ſouthern gale, 

Than the green Emerald ſhows. But, all combin'd, 
Thick thro? the whitening Opal play thy beams; 
Or, flying ſeveral from its ſurface, form 
A trembling variance of revolving haes, 

As the ſite varies in the gazer's hand. 


The very dead creation, from thy touch, 
Aſſumes a mimic life. By thee refin'd, 
In brighter mazes the relucent ſtream 
Plays o'er the mead. The precipiece abrubt, 
Projecting horror on the blackened flood, 
Softens at thy retun. The defart joys 
Wildly, thro' all his melancholy bounds. 
Rude ruins glitter ; and the briny deep, 
Seen from ſome pointed promontory's top, 
Fat to the blue horizon's utmoſt verge 
Reſtleſs, reflects a floating gleam. But this, 
And all the much-tranſported muſe can fing, 
Are to thy beauty, dignity, and uſe, 
Unequal far; great delegated ſource 
Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below 
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Who, LIGHT HIMSELF, in uncreated light 
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Inveſted deep, dwells awfully retir'd | 

From mortal eye, or angel's purer ken ; 

Whoſe ſingle ſmile has, from the firſt of time, 

Filld, overflowing, all thoſe lamps of heaven, 

That beam for ever thro' the boundleſs ſky ; 

But, ſhould he hide his face, th' aſtoniſh'd ſun, 

And all th' extinguiſh'd ſtars, would looſening reel - 
Wide from their Spheres, and chaos come again. 


The Deſcription of the Storm is finely painted 
The affecting Tale of the Lovers is alſo touched up with 
exquiſite art, and anſwers a two-fold purpoſe ; for this 
ſcene of diſtreſs not only heightens the horror of the tem- 

_ peſt, but adds variety to the Deſcription, - and prevents the 
mind from being ſatiated by an enumeration of particu- 
lars that are of a ſimilar nature, 


BEHOL D, flow-ſettling o'er the lurid grove 
Unuſual darkneſs broods ;. and growing gains 
The full poſſeſſion of the ſky, ſurcharg'd 
With wrathful vapour, from the ſecret beds, 
Where ſleep the mineral generations, drawn, 
Thence nitre, ſulphur, and the fiery ſpume 
Of fat bitumen, ſteaming on the day, 
With various tinctur'd trains of latent flame, 
Pollute the ſky, and in yon baleful cloud, 
A reddening gloom, a magazine of fate, 
Ferment ; till, by the touch ethereal rous'd, 
The daſh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious ſpring. Aboding ſilence reigns, 
Dread thro' the dun expanſe ; fave the dull found 
That from the mountain, previous to the ſtorm, 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth, diſturbs the flood, 
And ſhakes the foreſt-leaf without a breath. 
Prone, to the loweſt vale, the acrial tribes 
Deſcend : the tempeſt-loving raven ſcarce 
Dares wing the dubious duſk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcowling heavens 
_ Caſt a deploring eye; by man forſook, | | 
Who to the crouded cottage hies him faſt, _ 4 
Or ſeeks the ſhelter of the downward cave. 
6 H "Tis 
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Tis liſtening fear, and dumb amazement all: 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth, eruptive thro? the cloud; 

And following lower. in exploſion vaſt, 

The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice. 

At firſt, heard ſolemn o'er the verge of heaven, 
The tempeſt growls; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, | 
The lightnings flaſh a larger curve, and more 
The noiſe aſtounds : till over head a ſheet 

Of livid flame diſcloſes wide ; then ſhuts, 

And opens wider; ſhuts and opens ſtill 
Expanſive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the looſen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Cruſh'd horrible, convulling heaven and earth, 


Down comes a deluge of ſonorous hail, 
Or prone-deicending rain. Wide-rent, the clouds, 
_ Pour a whole flood ; and yet, its flame unquench'd, 
Th' unconquerable lightning ſtruggles through, 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirling balls, 
And fires the mountains with redoubled rage. 
Black from the ſtroke, above, the ſmould'ring pine 
Stands a ſad ſhattered trunk; and, ſtretch'd below, 
A lifeleſs groupe the blaſted cattle lie : 
Here the ſoft flocks, with that ſame harmleſs look 
They wore alive, and ruminating ſtill 
In fancy's eye ; and there the frowning bull, 
Ard ox half-rais'd, Struck on the caſtled clift, 
The venerable tower and ſpiry fane 
Reſign their aged pride. The gloomy woods 
Start at the flaſh, and from their deep receſs, 
Wide-flaming out, their trembling inmates thake, 
Amid Carnarwon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuſſive roar : with mighty cruſh, 
Into the flaſhing deep, from the rude rocks 
Of Penmanmaur heap'd hideous to the ſky, 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs; and Sncabden's peak, 
Diſſolving, inſtant yields his wintry load. Fat 
Far-ſeen, the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze, 
And Thule bellows thro her utmoſt iſles. 
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Guru hears appall'd, with deeply troubled thought, 
And yet not always on the guilty head 

Deſcends the fated flaſh. Young Cer apon 

And his AMEL1a were a matchleſs pair; 

With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace, 

The ſame, diftinguiſh'd by their ſex alone: 

Hers the mild luftre of the blooming morn, 

And his the radiance of the riſen day. 


Trey lov'd : But ſuch their guileleſs paſſion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence, and undiſſembling truth. 
*T was friendſhip heighten'd by the mutual wiſh, 
Th' enchanting hope, and ſympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer ſelf ; 
Supremely happy in th' awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the ſhades, 
Still in harmonious intercourſe they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart, 
Or ſigh'd, and look'd unutterable things. 


So paſs'd their life, a clear united fiream, 

By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 

The tempeſt caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedleſs how far, and where its mazes ftray'd, 
While, with each other bleſt, creative love 

Still bade eternal Eaen ſmile around. 

Preſaging inftant fate her boſom heav'd 

Unwonted ſighs, and ftealing oft a look 

Of the big gloom on CELADOx her eye 

Fell tearful, wetting her diſorder'd cheek. 

In vain aſſuring love, and confidence 

In HEAVEN, repreſs'd her fear; it grew, and ſhook 
Her frame near diſſolution. He perceiv'd 

Th unequal conflict, and as angels look 

On dying ſaints, his eyes compaſſion ſhed, 

With love illumin'd high. “ Fear not, he ſaid, 

« Sweet innocence | thou ſtranger to offence, 

« And inward ſtorm! He, who yon ſkies involves 
« In frowns of darkneſs, ever ſmiles on thee 

« With kind regard. O'er thee the ſecret ſhaft 
&« That waſtes at midnight, or th* undreaded hour 
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« Of noon, flies harmleſs: and that very voice, 
« Which thunders terror thro' the guilty heart, 

« With tongues of ſeraphs whiſpers peace to thine, 
« *Tis ſafety to be near thee ſure, and thus 

« To claſp perfection!“ From his void embrace, 
Myſterious Heaven! that moment, to the ground, 
A blacken'd corſe, was ſtruck the beautious maid, 
But who can paint the lover, as he ſtood, 

Pierc'd by ſevere amazement, hating lite, 
Speechlefs, and fix d in all the death of woe! 
So, faint reſemblance, on the marble tomb, 

The well diſſembled mourner ſtooping ſtands, | 
For ever — and for ever ſad. 


* 


In the poem on autumn, be introduces a proſpect of the 
fields ready for harveft, with ſome refleQions in praiſe of 
induſtry, which are naturally excited by that ſcene. We 


are then preſented with a deſcription of reapers in a field, 


and with a tale relative to it which we ſhall inſert. This 
is followed by a deſcription of an harveſt ſtorm, and of 
hunting and ſhooting, with ſuitable reflections on the bar- 


barity of thoſe paſtimes. After which he gives us a de- 


ſcription of an orchard, wall-fruit, and a vineyard ; deſcants 
on the fogs, that ſo frequently prevail in the latter part of 
autumn, and by a beautiful and philoſophical digreſſion, 
endeavours to inveſtigate the cauſe of ſprings and rivers, 
He then conſiders the birds of ſeaſon, that now change 
their habitation, and ſpeaks of the prodigious number that 
cover the weſtern and northern iſles of Scotland. This na- 
turally leads him to deſcribe that country, We are then 
entertained with a proſpe& of woods that are fading and 
diſcoloured, of moon-light after a gentle duſcy day, and 
of autumnal meteors. The morning ſucceeds, which 
uſhers in a calm ſun-ſhiny day, ſuch as uſually cloſe this 
ſeaſon, He then deſcribes the country people at the end 
of harveſt, giving looſe to pleaſure and diſſolv'd in joy, 
my concludes with a panegyric on a philoſophical country 
ue, OT 


The following 3 and pathetick tale, which is na- 
turally introduced in his deſcription of the reapers, is, if I 
miſtake not, borrowed from the Rory of Rur in the Old 
"Teſtament, 
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His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 


Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 


She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
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Soon as the morning trembles o'er the ſky, 
And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the ſpreading day; 
Before the ripen'd field the reapers ſtand, 

In fair array: each by the laſs he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameleſs gentle offices her toil. 

At once they ſtoop and ſwell the luſty ſheaves 
While thro' their chearful band the rural talk, 
The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt, 

Fly harmleſs, to deceive the tedious time, 

And ſteal unfelt the ſultry hours away. 

Behind the maſter walks, builds up the ſhocks; 
And, conſcious, glancing oft on every fide 
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The gleaners ſpread around, and here and there, 
Spike after ſpike, their ſeanty harveſt pick. 

Be not too narrow, huſbandmen! but fling 

From the full ſheaf, with charitable ſtealth, 

The liberal handful. Thiok, oh grateful think! 
How good the Gop of Hagvesr is to you ; 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields ; ; 
While theſe unhappy partners of your kind, 


And aſk their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder ; that your ſons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give, 


The lovely young Lavinta once had friends; 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 

Of every ftay, ſave innocence and Heaven, 


And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy paſſion and low-minded pride: 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that ſang them to repoſe, 
Content and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 
Her form was freſher than 2 morning roſe, 
3 
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When the dew wets its leaves ; unſtain'd, and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 

Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 
Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 

Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dreſs; for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn'd adorn'd the moſt. 
'Thoughtlefs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cJoſe-embowering woods, $ 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, — 

Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 1 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 9 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; z 
So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia; till, at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 

With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went . 
To glean PAL EMox's fields. The pride of ſwains 7 
PALEMON was, the generous, and the rich ; 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 

Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times; 

When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 

But free to follow nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autamnal ſcenes 

Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper-train 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye: 
Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick 

With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 

He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 
The charms her down-caſt modeſty conceal'd. 

That very moment love and chaſte defhire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown ; 

For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 
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And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. 

„ WHyarT pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 

« By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe 

« And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 

« Should be devoted to the rude embrace 

« Of ſome indecent clown! She looks, methinks, 

« Of old AcasTo's line; and to my mind 

„ Recalls that patron of my happy life, 

« From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe ; 

« Now to the duſt gone down ; his houſes, land, 

« And once fair-ſpreading family, diſſolv'd. 

« *Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 

« Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 

« Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 

« His aged widow and his daughter live, 

« Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 

« Romantic wiſh! Would this the daughter were pv 
When, ſtrict enquiring, from herſelf he found 

She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 

Of bountiful AcasTo ; who can ſpeak | 

The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 


And thro! his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran ? 


Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd, and bold; 


And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 


Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus'd, and frightned at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 
As thus PALEMON, paſſionate, and juſt, 


Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. 


« And art thou then AcasTo's dear remains? 
„ She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 
« So long in vain? O heav'ns! the very ſame 
« 'The ſoiten'd image of my noble friend, 
« Alive his very look, his every feature, 
More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ! 
«© Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune! Say, ah where, 
« In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou drawn 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heaven ? 
« Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown fo fair ; 
« 'Tho' poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 
« Beat keen, and heavy, on thy tender years? 
« O let me now, into a — 3 / 
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« Tranſplant thee ſafe ! where vernal ſuns, and ſhowers,. 
% Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 
« And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 
«« II] it befits thee, oh it ill befits 
« AcasTo's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, 
« 'Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
The father of a country, thus to pick 
«© 'The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt-fields, 
«© Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 
Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 
«« But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged taſk ; 
« 'The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 
If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 
« Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs,. 
« hat deareſt bliſs, the pow'r of bleſſing thee!“ 
Hr RE ceas'd the youth: yet ſtill bis ſpeaking eye 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, | 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he reply, Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irrefiſtable, and al! 
In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 


The news immediate to her mother brought, 


While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away 
The lonely moments for Lavixia's fate; | 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 

Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours ; 
Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like W 

And good, the grace of all the country round. 


In his poem on Winter, be deſcibes the approach of that 
ſeaſon, and the various Rorms of rain, wind and ſnow that 
uſually ſucceed ; which 1s followed by a landſcape, orview, 
of the ſnow driven into mountains, and a pathetic tale of a: 


huſbandman bewilder'd and loft near his own home; which 


naturally introduces reflections on the wants and miferies of 
mankind. He then ſpeaks of the wolves deſcending from 
the Alps and Apennines, and deſcribes a winter Evening, as 
ſpent by philoſophers, by the country people, and by thoſe 
in London. He then preſents us with a froſt, with a view: 
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of winter wichin the Polar Circle, and of a thaw, and con- 
cludes the poem with moral reflections on a future ſtate. 

His reflections on midnight, and the addreſs to the Su- 
preme Being, are pious and beautiful. 


As yet *tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow-meeting, mingle into ſolid gloom. 
Now, while the drowſy world lies loft in eps 
Let me aſſociate with the ſerious Night, | 
And Contemplation her ſedate compeer ; 
L Let me ſhake off th' intruſive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling ſenſes all aſide. 


WHERE now, ye lying vanities of life! 
Ye ever-tempting ever-cheating train! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. 
Sad, ſickening thought! and yet deluded man, 
A ſcene of crude disjointed viſions paſt, 
And broken ſlumbers, riſes ſtill reſfolv'd 
With new-fluſh'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 


FATHER of light and life! thou GOOD SUPREME! 
O teach me what is good ! teach me TuYS ELF! 
> Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low purſuit! and feed my ſoul 
With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, ſubſtantial, never-fading bliſs! 


The deſcription of a deep ſnow, and of a huſpandmun 
loſt in it, with the reflections on the wants and miſeries 
of mankind, are ſeaſonable and pathetic. 
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As thus, the ſnows ariſe; and foul, and fierce ; 


: 

t All winter drives along the darken'd air; 8 
„ In his own loofe-revolving fields, the ſwain | 
1 Þ. Diſaſter'd ſtands; fees other hills aſcend, 
Of unknown joyleſs brow; and other ſcenes, 

of horrid proſpect, ſhag the trackleſs plains : 


ſl Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid 
8 : Beneath the formleſs wild ; but wanders on 

» Prom hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray; 
"= Impatient flouncing thro' the drifted heaps, 


Stung with the thoughts of * the rhovghts of ve 
5 
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Ruſh on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How ſinks his ſoul ! 


What black deſpair, what horror fills his heart! 


When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage riſing thro' the ſnow, 

He meets the roughneſs of the middle waſte, 
Far from the track, and bleſt abode of man ; 
While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 

And every tempeſt, 8 o'er his head, 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild. 

Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire deſcent! beyond the power of froſt, 

Of faithleſs bogs; of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd up with ſnow; and, what is land, unknown, 
What water, of the ſtill vnfrozen ſpring, 

In the looſe marſh or ſolitary lake, 

Where the freſh fountain from the bottom boils. 
Theſe check his fearful ſteps ; and down he ſinks 
Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 
Thro' the wrung boſom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen. 
In vain for him th' officioys wife prepares 

The fire fair blazing, and the veſtment warm; 
-In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire, 
With tears of artleſs innocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife, nor children, more ſhall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor ſacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe; 

And, o'er his inmoſt vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffned corſe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 


A little think the gay licentious proud, 

| Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirch, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment death 

And all the ad rann, of pain. 
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His concluſion glows with a ſtrain of piety worthy of 
a chriſtian poet and philoſopher, and is too perſpicuous 
and forcible to require or admit of any remark. 


"Tis done! dread WINTER ſpreads his lateſt gloom, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year, 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His deſolate domain. Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictur'd life; paſs ſome few years, 
Thy flowering \pring, thy ſummer's ardent ſtrength, 
Thy ſober autumn fading into age, | 
And pale concluding winter comes at laſt, 
And ſhuts the ſcene. Ah! whither now are fled, 
Thoſe dreams of greatneſs ? 'Thoſe unſolid hopes 
Of happineſs ? Thoſe longings after fame? 
Thoſe reſtleſs cares? Thoſe buſy buſtling days ? 
Thoſe gay-ſpent, feſtive nights? Thoſe veering thoughts 
Loſt between good and ill, that ſhar'd thy life! 
All now are vaniſh'd ! VirTvue ſole-ſ{urvives, 
Immortal never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happineſs on high. And ſee! 
"Tis come, the glorious morn ! the ſecond birth 
Of heaven, and earth ! awakening nature hears 
The new-creating word, and ſtarts to life, 
In every heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal ſcheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the proſpect wider ſpreads, 
To reaſon's eye retin'd clears up apace. | 
Ye vainly wiſe ! ye blind preſumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the duſt, adore that Power, 
And Wispou oft arraign'd : ſee now the cauſe, 
Why unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd. 9 
And dy'd, neglected: why the good man's ſnare 
In life was gall and bitterneſs of foul: 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 
In ſtarving ſolitude ; while luxury, | 
In palaces, lay ſtraining her low thought, 
To form unreal wants: why heaven-born truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge : why licens'd pain, 
That cruel ſpoiler, that emboſom'd foe, 
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Imbitter'd all our bliſs. Ve good diſtreſt! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending ſtand 
Beneath life's preſſure, yet bear up a while, 

And what your bounded view, waich only ſaw 

A little part, deem'd evil is no more: | 
The ſtorms of WI xX TRY Time will quickly paſs, 
And one unbounded SRI NS encircle all. 


opopdoojectofojpolpojpotoroofepetocfoctocfootooiocte 
CHAP. XIV. 
Of Didadtic or Precceptive POETRY. 


HE method of writing Precepts in verſe, and em- 
| belliſhing them with the graces of poetry, had its 
riſe, we may ſuppoſe, from a due conſideration of the frailties 
and perverſeneſs of human nature; and was intended to 
engage the affections, in order to improve the mind and 
amend the heart. ny en rn 
Were it poſſible to inſpe& into the minds of men, and 
ſee their inmoſt thoughts, we ſhould find, I am afraid, 
that moſt of the human race are fond of appearing wiſer 
than they are, and though they wiſh for knowledge are un- 
willing to confeſs the want of it, or to ſeek after ſcience 
for fear of being thought ignorant. Yet there are others, 
eſpecially amongſt our youth, who are under no apprehen- 
fion of this kind, but fly from knowledge only becauſe 
the roads to it are rugged, and the approaches difficult of 
acceſs. To ſooth therefore the vanity of. the one, and to 
remove the indolence of the other, poetry was called in to 
the aid of ſcience, which by its peculiar gracefulneſs and. 
addreſs could ſoften the appearance of inſtruction, and 
render rules that were dull and diſagreeable, ſprightly and 
entertaining. The inventor of didaQtic poetry knew not 
only the defects of mankind, but likewiſe the force and 
power of a genteel and. winning addreſs: He conſider'd: 
that ignorance and inattentign were not the only enemies 
to ſcience ; but that pride, impatience, and affectation, 
were likewiſe to be vanquiſhed ;. and therefore adorned and 
enriched his precepts, that pleaſure might-allure tlie one, 
and keep the other in countenance '- oo 
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Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 
| Por E. 


Knowledge that is conveyed thus indirectly, and with- 
out the appearance of a dictator, will be learned with 
more eaſe, ſink deeper into the underſtanding, and fo fix 
itſelf in the mind as not to be eaſily obliterated. And 
theſe conſiderations, we may ſuppoſe, induced the prieſts 
and bards of old to deliver theirlaws and religious maxims 
in verſe. 1 

Didactic or Preceptive Poetry, has been uſually employ- 
ed either to illuſtrate and explain our moral duties; 
our philoſophical enquiries; our buſineſs and pleafures ; 
or in teaching the art of criticiſm or poetry itſelf, It 
may be adapted, however, to any other ſubject, and 
may, in all caſes, where inſtruction is deſigned, be em- 
ployed to good purpoſe. Some ſubjecis, indeed, are more 
proper than others, as they admit of more poetical orna- 
ments, and give a greater latitude to genius; but what. 
ever the ſubject is, thoſe precepts are to be laid down that 
are the moſt uſeful, and they ſhould follow each other in a 
natural eaſy method, and be delivered in the moſt agree- 
able engaging manner, What the proſe writer tells you 
ought to be done, the poet often conveys under the form 
of a narration, or ſhews the neceſſity of in a deſcription ; 
and by repreſenting the action as done, or doing, conceals. 
the precept that ſhould - enforce it. The poet, likewiſe, 
inſtead of telling the whole trath, or laying down all the 
rules that are requiſite, ſelects ſuch parts only as are the 
moſt pleaſing, and communicates the reſt indirectly, with- 
out giving us an open view of them; yet takes care that 
nothing ſhall eſcape the reader's notice wich which he 
ought to be acquainted, He difcloſes juſt enough to lead 
the imagination into the parts that are concealed, and the 
mind, ever gratified with its own diſcoveries, is compli: 
mented with exploring and finding them out; which, 
tho' done with caſe, ſeems ſo conſiderable as not to be 
obtained but in conſequence of its own- adroitneſs and 

But this is not ſufficient to render didactic poetry always 
pleaſing; for where precepts are laid down one after an- 
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other, and the poem is of conſiderable length, the mind 
will require ſome recreation and refreſhment by the way; 
which is to be procured by ſeaſonable moral reflections, 
pertinent remarks, familiar ſimiles and deſcriptions na- 
turally introduced, by alluſions to ancient hiſtories or fables, 
and by ſhort and pleaſant digreſſions and excurſions into 
more noble ſubjeQs, ſo aptly brought in that they may 
ſeem to have a remote relation, and be of a piece with the 
poem. By thus varying the form of inſtruction the poet 


gives life to his precepts, and awakens and ſecures our 


attention, without permitting us-to ſee by what means we 
are thus captivated : and his art 1s the more to be admired, 
becauſe it is ſo concealed as to eſcape the reader's ob- 
ſervation. 

The ſtyle too muſt maintain a a dignity ſuitable to the ſub- 
Ject, and every part be drawn in ſuch lively colours that 
the things deſcribed may ſeem as if preſented to the rea- 
der's view. 

But all this will appear more e evident from eximpley ; 
and tho' entire poems of this kind are not within the com- 
paſs of our deſign, we ſhall endeavour to ſelect ſuch paſ- 
ſages as will be ſufficient to illuſtrate the rules we have 
here laid down. 

Me have already obſerved, that according. to the uſual 
diviſions there are four kinds of didaQtic poems, wiz. thoſe 
that reſpect our moral duties; our philoſophical ſpecula- 


tions; our buſineſs and . z or that give apm for 


poetry and criticiſm. 

On the firſt ſubject, indeed, we have-ſcarce any thing 
that deſerves the name of poetry, except Mr. Pope's Efjay 
on Man, and his Ethic Epiflles ; from theſe therefore we 


mall extract ſome paſſages to ſhew the method he has taken 


to render theſe dry ſubjects entertaining. 

The firſt treats of the nature and ſtate of man with re- 
ſpect to the ' univerſe ; conſiders him in the abſtract, and 
obſerves, that we can judge only with regard to our own 
ſyſtem, ſince we are ignorant of the relations of other ſyſtems 
and things; that man is not to be deem'd imperfect; but 
a being perfectly ſuited to his place and rank in the crea- 
tion, agreeable to the general order of things, and con- 
formable to ends and relations to him unknazvn ; that it 
is partly upon his ignorance of future events, and partly 


upon the hope of a future ſtate, that all his happineſs in 
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From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 


What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 


Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 


Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 


piety of his preſuming to judge of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, 
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the preſent depends. Which laſt is thus beautifully ex- 
preſſed. 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All bat the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate ; 


Or who could ſuffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food 

And licks the hand Juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 

Oh blindneſs to the future kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n : 

Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall ; 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl d, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar ; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore, 


But gives that hope to be thy bleſſing now. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt : 
Man never zs, but always zo be bleſt: 

The ſoul, uneaſy, and confin'd, from home, 


Lo! the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind 
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His ſoul proud ſcience never taught to ſtray 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; ; 

Yet ſimple nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n, 
Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier iſland in the watry waſte, 

Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no chriſtians thirſt for god. 
To be content's his natural defire, 

He aſks no angel's wing, no ſeraph's fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky,” 

Lis faithful dog ſhall W him company. 
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He then proceeds to prove that the * of aiming at 
more knowledge, and pretending to more perfection, is 
the cauſe of man's error and miſery ; and, ſhews the im- 
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perfection or imperfection, juſtice or injuſtice, of the diſ- 
penſations of the Almighty. He repreſents the abſurdity 
of man's conceiting himſelf the ſinal cauſe of the creation, 
or expecting that perfection in the moral world, which is 
not in the natural. He ſhews the unreaſonableneſs of his 
complaints againſt Providence, while on the one hand he 
craves the perfections of angels, and on the other the 
bodily qualifications of brutes; tho' to poſſeſs any of the 
ſenſitive faculties in a higher degree, would render him 
miſerable; as he has thus proved. 


The bliſs of man (could pride that bleſſing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 
No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 
Why has not man a microſcopic eye? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 
T'inſpe& a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, . | 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? 
Or quick effluvia darting thro? the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain? | 
If nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh that heav'n had left him ſtill 
The whiſp'ring zephyr, and the purling rill? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 


He obſerves that throughout the whole vifible world, 
an univerſal order and gradation in the ſenſual and mental 
faculties may be ſeen, which cauſes a ſubordination of 
creature to creature, and of all creatures to man. He then 
treats of the gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, thought, reflection, 
and reaſon ; and obſerves that reaſon alone countervails all 
the other faculties, He enquires how far this order and 
ſubordination of living creatares may extend, above and- 
below us ; were any part of which broken, not that part 
only, but the whole connected creation muſt be deftroy'd ; 
and thus beautifully repreſents the extravagance, mad- 
neſs, and pride, of man's deſiring to be other than what 
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What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aſpir'd to be the head ? 


What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 


To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Juſt as abſurd for any part to claim 

To be another, in this gen'ral frame: 

Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains, 


The great directing Mind of All ordains. 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 


Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul; 


That chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the ſame, 


Great in the earth, as in th' zthereal frame. 


Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives thro? all life, extends thro? all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent ; 
Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part,. 
All full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 2 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns: 

To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


And this firſt epiſtle he concludes by ſhewing that abſo- 


| Tate ſubmiſſion is due to Providence, both as to our preſent 
and future ſtate, e | 


Ceaſe then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame, 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beftows on thee, 
Submit. In this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing power, 


Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 


All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee; | | 


All Diſcord, Harmony, not underſtood ; 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good : | | 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 


One truth is clear, Fhatever is, is right. 


In his ſecond epiſtle he treats of the nature and ſtate of 


man with reſpect to himſelf as an individual; and tells us 
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that the buſineſs of man is not to pry into God, but to 
ſtudy himſelf. He ſpeaks of his middle nature, bis powers, 
frailties, and the limits of his capacities; obſerves that the 
two principles by which he is govern'd, are ſelf. love and 
reaſon, which are both neceſſary, but that ſelf- love is the 


ſtrongeſt, and the reaſon why it is ſo he has given us in the 
following lines. 


Two principles | in human nature reign ; 
Self. love, to urge, and Reaſon to reftrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operation ſtill, 
Aſcribe all Good; to their Improper, ill. 
Self-love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end; 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, - 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot : 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs thro' the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 
Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inſpires, 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, delib'rate, and adviſe, 
Self-love ſtill ronger, as its object's nigh ; 
Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 
That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſe; 
Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong. 
The adlion of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 
Reaſon ſtill uſe, to reaſon ſtill attend: 
Attention, habit and experience gains, 
Each ſtrengthens reaſon, and ſelf. love reſtrains. — 
Self- love and reaſon to one end aſpire, 
Pain their averſion, pleaſure their deſire: 
But greedy that its object would devour, | 
This taſte the honey, and not wound the flow'r : 
_ Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 
Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good, 
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He then ſpeaks of the paſſions. and their uſe, and more 
eſpecially of the predominant or ruling paſſion; of its 
neceſſity, in directing men to different purſuits, and its 
providential uſe, in fixing our prineiples, and aſcertaining 
our virtue. | 


— 


* 


5 Paſſions, like elements, tho' born to fight, 
| Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite ; 
Theſe, tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But what compoſes man, can man deſtroy ? 
Suffice that reaſon keep to nature's road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 
The lights and ſhades, whoſe well. accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 
Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes. 
And when in act they ceaſe, in proſpect riſe: 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike; 
On diff' rent Senſes diff rent objects ſtrike; 
Hence diff*rent paſſions more or leſs enflame, 
As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 
And hence one maſter- paſſion in the breaſt, 

Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 
The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his ſtrength: 
So caſt, and mingled with his very frame, 

The mind's diſeaſe, its ruling paſſion came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, . 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul: yi 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
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Virtue and vice, he obſerves, are joined in our mixt 
nature, and thejr limits are near, tho' ſeparate and evident, 
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He points out the office of reaſon, deſcribes vice as odious 
in itſelf, and yet ſhews by what means we deceive our- 
ſelves into it. He proves that not only the ends of Pro- 
vidence are anſwer'd in our paſſions and imperfections, 
but that the general good is often promoted by them, and 
ſhews how uſefully they are diſtributed to all orders of men; 


points out their uſe to ſociety, and to individuals in every 


ſtate, and every age of life, and thus concludes the epiſtle. 


Whate'er the . knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himſelf. 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich is happy in the plenty giv'n, 

The poor contents him with the care of heav'n. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 

The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The ſtarving chymiſt in his golden views 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe. 

See ſome ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, 

And pride beſtow'd on all, a common friend: 


_ See ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply, 
Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die, 


Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rage, tickled with a ſtraw: 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage 
And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age: 
Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before: ; 
Till tir'd he ſleeps, and life's poor play is o'er 
Mean while opinion gilds with various rays 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
| Each want of happineſs by hope ſupply d, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by pride : 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy ; 
In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, Joy 3 ; 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vain; 
Ev'n mean ſelf. love becomes by force "IT 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 
See! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe, 
*T'is this, 7% man's a fool, yet God is augſe. 
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In his third epiſtle, he treats of the nature and ſtate of 

man with reſpe& to ſociety, and conſiders the whole uni- 

verſe as one ſyſtem thereof, in which nothing ſubſiſts wholly 

for itſelf, nor yet wholly for another, but wherein the hap- 
pineſs of animals is mutual. e ee | 


Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
| Combining all below and all above. 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 
The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to the next in place, 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace, 
See matter next, with various life endu'd, | 
Preſs to one centre ſtill, the gen'ral good. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, 
See life diſſolving vegetate again : 
All forms that periſh other forms ſupply 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of matter born, 
They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return, 
Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preſerving foul 
Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 
Made beaſt in aid of man, and man of beaft ; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving : nothing ftands alone; 
The chain holds on, and, where it ends, unknown. 
Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who tor thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings: 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note: 
The bounding ftzed you pompoully beſtride, 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride: 
Is thine alone the ſeed that firews the plain ? 
The birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain: 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer: 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 5 
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Know, Nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a r. 
While man exclaims, See all things for my uſe!' 
See man for mine] replies a pamper'd gooſe : 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


He then proceeds to ſhew, that reaſon or inſtin& operates 
alike to the good of each individual, and enforces ſociety 


in all animals. He conſiders how far ſociety is carried by 


inſtint, and how much farther by reaſon ; he beautifully 
deſcribes the ſtate of nature, and ſhews how reaſon was 
inſtructed by inſtinct in the invention 1 . and in the 
forms of ſociety. 


Thus then to man the voice of nature ſpeax— 
Go, from the creatures thy inſtruction take: 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſt the phyſic of the field; 
The arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to ſail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 

And hence let reaſon, late inſtruct mankind 

Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee ; 

'There towns aereal on the waving tree: 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 

The ant's republic, and the realm of bees; 

How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 

And anarchy without confuſion know; 

And theſe for cver, tho' a monarch reign, 
Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain, 

Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 

Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fixt as Fate. 

In vain; thy reaſon finer webs ſhall l : 

Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, 

And right, too rigid, harden into wrong ; 

Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong. 

Yet, go! and thus ver all the creatures ſway, 

Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey ; 

And for thoſe arts mere inſtinct could afford, 

Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods ador'd. 
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He thence traces out the origin of political ſocieties; 


of monarchy, and patriarchal governments, and ſhews that 


true religion and government had both their foundation in 
the principle of love, and that ſuperſtition and tyranny 
aroſe from the principle of fear. He conſiders the influence 
of ſelf-love, as operating to the ſocial and public good; 
treats of the reſtoration of true religion and government 
on their firſt principles; then deſcants on mix'd governments 
and their various forms; and laſtly, points out the true end 
of all, in the following admirable lines. 


For forms of government let fools conteſt ; 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt : 

For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight; 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right: 
In faith and hope the world will diſagree, 

But all mankind's concern is charity: 

All mutt be falſe that thwart this one great end, 

And all of God, that bleſs mankind or mend. 
Man, like the gen 'rous vine, ſupported lives; 

The ſtrength he gains is from th' embrace he gives. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

Vet make at once their circle round the ſun; 

So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul; 

And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade /elf-lowve and ſocial be the ſame. 


In his fourth epiſtle he treats of the nature and ſtate of 
man with reſpect to happineſs, explodes all falſe notions 
of happineſs, philoſophical and popular, and affirms that 
it is the end of all men, and attainable by all, for God 
intends happineſs to be equal; and to be ſo, it muſt be 
ſocial, ſince all particular happineſs depends on general, and 
ſince he governs by general, not particular laws, 


Take Nature's path, and mad opinions leave, 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extream they dwell ; 
There needs — thinking right, and meaning well; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is common lenſa, and common eaſe, 

Remember, man, the univerſal cauſe 


Acts not by partial, but by gen' ral laws ;* 3 * 
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168 Of Didactic or Preceptive POETRY. 
And makes what happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſts not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a blefling individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
Each has his ſhare; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half the pain. 


He obſerves that as it is neceſſary for order, and the 
peace and welfare of ſociety, that external goods ſhould be 
unequal, happineſs is not made to conſiſt in theſe : for not- 
withſtanding that in inequality, the balance of happineſs 
among mankind 1s kept even by Providence, by the two 
paſſions of hope and fear. | 


If then to all men happineſs was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 

And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 
But Heav'ns juſt balance equal will appear, 

While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and theſe in fear: 
Not preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 

But future views of better, or of worſe. 


He tells us what the happineſs of individuals is, as 
far as is conſiſtent with the conſtitution of this world; 
and here it appears that the good man has evidently the 
advantage. | 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind ;_ 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 
But health conſiſts with temperance alone, 

And peace, oh virtue ! er is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain, 

But thefe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 


After this he points out the error of imputing to virtue 
what are only the calamities of nature, or of fortune, and | 
alſo the folly of expecting that God ſhould alter his ge- 
neral laws in. favour of particulars. He proves that we 


are unable to jadge who are good, but conelades that | 
whoever they are they muſt be happy. He obſerves that 
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external goods are ſo far from being the proper rewards 


of virtue, that they are-very often inconfiſtent with, 
and deſtructive to it. 


What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 


The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt j Joy, 
Is virtue's prize: a better would you fix? 


Then give humility a coach and ſix, 


Juſtice a conqueror's ſword, or truth a gown, 


Or public ſpirit, its great care, a crown. | 
Weak, fooliſh man! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 
'The boy and man an individual makes, 4 
Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for cakes? 

Go, lite the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle and thy wife; 

As well as dream ſuch are aſſign'd, 

As toys and empires, for a god. like mind. 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 

No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 

How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 

The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one ! 


To prove that theſe can make no man happy without 
virtue, he has conſidered the effect of riches, honours, 
nobility, greatneſs, fame, ſuperior talents, Wc. and given 
pictures 5 human infelicity in men poſſeſs'd of them all; 
whence he concludes, that virtue only conſtitutes happi- 


| neſs, whoſe object is univerſal, and whoſe proſpect eter- 


nal; and that the perfection of virtue and happineſs 
conſiſts i in a due conformity to the order of providence 
here, and a reſignation to it here and hereafter. 

We have dwelt long enough, perhaps too long, on this 
poem; but it was neceflary to give the whole ſcope and 
deſign of the poet ; that the reader might ſee what art 
was required to make a ſubject ſo dry and metaphyſical, 
inſtructive and pleaſing : and that it is fo will appear by 


the extracts we have taken, which we hope will induce our 
readers to peruſe attentively the poem itfelf. From the 
nature of his plan, the reader will fee that the poet was 


deprived of many embelliſhments which other ſubjects 
will admit of, and tied down as it were to a chain of 
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argument, which would allow of no digreſſions, ſtudied 
ſimiles and deſcriptions, or alluſions to ancient fables ; 
the want of which he has ſupplied, however, with ſea- 


ſonable remarks, and moral reflections; all of them Juſt, 
and many of chem truly ſublime. 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


The learned editor of the author's works informs us 
that this poem is only a part of what the poet intended 
on the ſubje&, and that the whole would have made four 
books, of which this was to have been the firſt ; but the 
author's bad ſtate of health, and ſome other conſidera- 
tions induced him to lay the plan aſide : a remnant, how- 
ever, of what he intended as a ſubſequent part of this 


Was publiſhed under the title of Moral Epifiles, which 
are in number four. The firſt treats of He knowledge 


and characters of men; the ſecond, of the characters of 


avomen ; and the two laſt, of the uſe of riches ; and from 
the maſterly manner in which theſe are executed the world 
has great reaſon to lament the loſs of the reſt, 0 

We come now to ſpeak of thoſe preceptive poems chat 
concern our philoſophical ſpeculations ; and thefe, tho 
the ſubject is ſo pregnant with matter, affords ſuch a field 
for fancy, and is ſo capable of every decoration, are but 
few. Lucretius is the moſt conſiderable among the ancients 
who has written in this manner; and among the mo- 
derns I know of none but ſmall detached pieces, except 
the poem called Anti-Lucretius, which has not yet re- 
ceived an Exgliſb dreſs, and Dr, Alenſide's Pleaſures of 
the Imagination; both which are worthy of our admira- 
tion. Some of the ſmall pieces are alſo well executed ; 
and there is one entitled the Univerſe, written by Mr. 
Baker, from which I ſhall borrow an example. 

The author's ſcheme is in ſome meaſure coincident 
with Mr. Pope's, ſo far eſpecially as it tends to reſtrain 
the pride of man, with which deſign it was profeſſedly 


written, It may be objected, perhaps, that this poem is 


not preceptive, and therefore not ſuitable to our purpole ; 
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burt it is to be conſidered, that if it is not preceptive, it 

is didactic; if it does not teach by precept, it does by 

- | deſcription; and therefore we hope to be allowed the li- 
berty we are.about to take. 

The paſſage we have ſelected is that reſpecting the 

planetary ſyſtem, which wo] in our opinion very beau - 

tiful. 
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Unwiſe ! and thoughtleſs ! impotent ! and blind ! 
Can wealth, or grandeur, ſatisfy the mind ? 
Of all thoſe pleaſures mortals moſt admire, 


4 Is there one joy ſincere, that will not tire? 

* Can love itſelf endure ? or beauty's charms 

oF Afford that bliſs we fancy in its arms ?— 

55 Ihen, let thy ſoul, more glorious aims purſue: 
„„ Havethy CrraTor and his works in view: 

is Be theſe thy ſtudy: hence thy pleaſures bring: 

en And drink large draughts of wiſdom from its ſpring : 
hoe =} That ſpring, - whence perfect joy and calm repoſe, 
of And bleſt content, and peace eternal flows. 

co Obſerve how regular the PLaneTs run, 

14 | In ſtated times, their courſes round the Sun. 
Diff' rent their bulk, their diſtance, their career, 
nt And difffrent much the compaſs of their year: 
no Vet, all the ſame eternal laws obey, 

eld While God's unerring finger points the way. 


Firſt MERCURY, amidit full tides of light, 
Rolls next the ſun, through his ſmall circle bright. 
All that dwell here muſt be refin'd and pure: 
Bodies like ours ſuch ardour can't endure : 

Our EARTH would blaze beneath ſo fierce a ray, 
And all its marble mountains melt away. 

Fair VENus, next, falfils her larger round, 
With ſofter beams, and milder glory crown'd. 
Friend to mankind, ſhe glitters from afar, 

Now the bright ev'ning, now the morning ſtar. 

More diſtant ſtill, our EaxTH comes rolling on, 
And forms a wider circle round the ſun : 

With her the Moon, companion ever dear! 
Her courſe attending through the ſhining year. 

See, Max's, alone, runs his appointed race, 

And meaſures out, exact the deſtin'd ſpace : 
2 
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Nor nearer does he wind, nor farther ſtray, 
But finds the point whence firſt he roll'd away. 
More yet remote from day's all-cheering ſource, 
Vaſt Jurir ER performs his conſtant courſe: 
Four friendly Moons, with borrow'd luſtre, rife. 
Beſtow their Beams, benign, and light his ſkies. 
Fartheſt and laft, ſcarce warm'd by Phœbus ray, 
Through his vaſt orbit SATURN wheels away. 
How great the change could we be waſted there! 
How flow the ſeaſons ! and how long the year ! 
One Moon, on us, reflects its cheerful light: 
There, five attendants brighten up the night, 
Here, the blue firmament bedeck'd with ſtars, 
There, over-head, a lucid Arch appears, 
From hence how large, how ſtrong, the ſun's bright ball! 
But ſeen from thence, how languid and how ſmall !— 
When the keen north with all its fury blows, 
Congeals the floods, and forms the fleecy ſnows, 
*Tis heat intenſe to what can there be Known: 
Warmer our poles than is its burning zone. 
Who there inhabit muſt have other pow'rs, 
Juices, and veins, and ſenſe, and life than ours. 
One moment's cold, like theirs, would pierce the bone, 
Freeze the heart-blood, and turn us all to ſtone, 
Strange and amazing muſt the diff rence be, 
*Twixt this dull Planet and bright Mercury: 
Yet reaſon ſays, nor can we doubt at all, 
Millions of Beings dwell on either ball, 
With conſtitutions fitted for that ſpot, _ 
Where Providence, all-wiſe, has fix'd their lot. 
Wond'rous art thou, O God, in all thy ways ! 
'Theireyes to thee let all thy creatures raiſe; 
Adore thy grandeur, and thy goodneſs praiſe. 
Ve ſons of men! with ſatisfadtion know, 
God's own right-hand diſpenſes all below: 
Nor good nor evil does by chance befall ; 
He reigns ſupreme, and he directs it all. 
At his command, affrighting human-kind, 
ComeTs drag on their blazing lengths behind: 
Nor, as we think, do they at random rove, | 
But, in determin'd times, through long ellipſes move, 
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And tho! ſometimes they near approach the ſn, 
Sometimes beyond our ſyſtem's Orbit run; 
Throughout their race they act their maker's will, 
His pow'r declare, his purpoſes fulfil. 


We are now to ſpeak of thoſe preceptive poems that 
treat of the buſineſs and pleaſures of mankind; and here 
Virgil claims our firſt and principal attention, who in his 
Georgics has laid down the rules of huſbandry in all its 
branches with the utmoſt exactneſs and perſpicuity, and 
at the ſame time embelliſhed them with all the beauties 
and graces of poetry. Tho' his ſubject was huſbandry, 
he has delivered his precepts, as an ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, not with the ſimplicity of a ploughman, but with 
the addreſs of a poet. The meaneſt of his rules are laid 
down with a kind of grandeur, and he breaks the clada, 
and toſſes about the dung with an air of gracefulneſs*, Of 
the different ways of conveying the ſame truth to the 
mind, he takes that which is pleaſanteſt ; and this chiefly 


| diſtinguiſhes poetry from proſe, and renders ViraiPs rules 


of huſbandry more delighiful and valuable chan any 
other. | 

Theſe poems which are eſteemed the moſt perfect of 
the author's works are, perhaps, the beſt that can be 
propoſed for the young ſtudents imitation in this manner 
of writing; for the whole of his Georgics is wrought up 
with wonderful art, and decorated with all the flowers of 

poetry. 

In the firſt of the four books, he propoſes the general 

deſign of each Georgic, and after a ſolemn invocation of 


all the heathen deities, who are ſuppoſed to be any ways 


concerned in rural affairs, he addreſſes himſelf particu- 
larly to Auguſtus Cæſar, whom he compliments with Di- 
vinity : then falling in with his ſubject, he ſpeaks of the 
different kinds of tillage, that are ſuitable to different 


ſoils; traces out the origin of agriculture ; preſents us 


with a catalogue of the implements of huſbandry, and 
points out the buſineſs peculiar to each ſeaſon. He next 
deſcribes the changes of the weather, and the ſigns in 
the heavens and the earth, by which the approaching 
change may be foretold ; and in compliment to Auguſtus, 


introduces ſome prodigies which are ſaid to have pre- 


* Mr, Addiſon, I 3 
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ceded the death of Julius Cz/ar. This naturally leads 
him to implore the gods, for the preſervation of Augu- 
us and of Rome, and with this ſupplication he concludes 
his firſt G-orgre, | 

After the ſigns in the heavens, portending the change 
of weather, which are too many to be here inſerted, the 
prodigies that are ſuppoſed to have preceded Cz/aris 
death, and the deſtructive war occaſioned by it, are very 
artfully introduced; and, tho' no one can believe that 
Nature ſuffered theſe commotions in behalf of a man 
who had enſlaved his country, yet all will be pleaſed 
with the poet's addreſs, and the circumſtances he has aſſi- 
mulated on the occaſion, 

The ſun reveals the ſecrets of the ſky ; 
And who dares give the Source of Light the lie ? 
The change of empires often he declares, 
Fierce tumult, hidden treaſons, open wars, 
He firſt the fate of Cz/ar did foretel, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome in Ca/ar fell, 
In iron clouds conceal'd the public light, 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 

Nor was the fa& foretold by him alone: 
Nature herſelf ſtood forth, and ſeconded the ſun. 
Earth, air, and ſeas, with prodigies were ſign'd, 
And birds obſcene, and howling dogs divin'd.. 
What rocks did Atna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails! and what floods of fire. 
What clanks were heard, in German ſkies afar, 
Of arms and armies, ruſhing to the war! 
Dire earthquakes rent the ſolid 4/ps below, 
And from their ſummits ſhook th' eternal ſnow : 
Pale ſpectres in the cloſe of night were ſeen ; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men. 
In filent groves, dumb ſheep and oxen ſpoke, 
And ſtreams ran backward, and their beds forſook : 
The yawning earth diſclos'd th' abyſs of hell: 
The weeping ſtatues did the wars foretel ; 
And holy ſweat from brazen idols fell. 
Then riſing in his might the King of Floods 
Ruſh'd thro' the foreſts, tore the lofty woods; 
And rolling onward with a ſweepy ſway, 
Bore kouſes, herds, and lab'ring hinds away. 
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Who turn the turfs of thoſe unhappy plains, 


 Amaz'd at antique titles on the ſtones 


What he has ſaid with reſpect to the grafting and ma- 
naggęment of trees, is worthy of our admiration, 
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Blood ſprang from wells, wolves howl'd in town by night, 
And boding victims did the prieſts attright. 

Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, 

Nor forky light'nings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen ſky, 

Red meteors ran acroſs th? ethereal ſpace, 

Stars diſappear'd, and comets took their place. 

For this, th' Emathian plains once more were ſtrow'd 
With Roman bodies, and juſt heaven thought good 

To fatten twice thoſe fields with Roman blood. 

Then after length of Time, the lab'ring ſwains, 
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Shall ruſty piles from the plough'd furrows take, 
And ever empty helmets paſs the rake. 


And mighty relicks of gigantic bones. 


The ſubject of the ſecond book is planting, in which 
the poet points out all the different methods of raiſing 
trees; ſpeaks of their variety, and lays down rules for 
the management of each. He then deſcribes the foils 
that are ſuitable to the different plants; makes a di- 
greſſion in praiſe of his native country; gives ſome di- 
rections for diſcovering the nature of each ſoil ; lays down 
rules for dreſſing wines, olives, &c. and concludes with 
a fine panegyrick on rural life. 

As this Georgic abounds with beauties, we ſhall con- 
ſider it more particularly, and give the reader ſome ex- 
amples of the manner in which he has treated the ſubject. 
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"Tis uſual now, an inmate graff to ſee 
With inſolence invade a foreign tree: 
Thus pears and quinces from the crab-tree come; 
And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 
The thin-leav'd arbute, hazel- -graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves, 
Thus maſtful beech the briſtly cheſnut bears, 
And the white aſh is white with blooming pears, 
And preedy ſwine from grafted elms are fed, 
With falling acorns, that from oaks are bred. 
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But various are the ways to change the ſtate 

Of plants, to bud, to graft, Vinoculate. 

For where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe _ 

Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows; 

Juſt in that ſpace a narrow ſlit we make, 

'Then other buds from bearing trees we take : 

Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe, 

In whoſe moiſt womb th' admitted infant grows. 

But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 

We make a deep inciſion in. the tree; 

And in the ſalid wood the.ſlip. inclole, 

The batning baſtard ſhoots again and grows; 

And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 

With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown! 

Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 


Here Virgil, in conſidering the effects of the union 
between trees of different kinds, attends particularly to 
thoſe circumſtances that feemed the moſt wonderful, 
and which not only expreſſed the capacity and tendency 
of trees to be thus united, but excited at the ſame time 
admiration and pleaſure in the mind. — His method of 
tranſplanting trees is altogether as beautiful, and con- 
cludes with; a fine reflection on the force and power of 
cuſtom. | | 


Some peaſants, not t'omit the niceſt care, 
Of the ſame. ſoil.their nurſery prepare, 
With that of their plantation; lelt the tree 
Tranſplanted, ſhou'd. not with the ſoil agree. 
Beſides, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heav'n's four quarters on the tender bark ; 
And to the north or ſouth reſtore the ſide, 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide. 
So ſtrong is cuſtom, each effects can ule 
In tender ſouls of pliant plants produce. 


But becauſe precepts laid down one after another, 
notwithſtanding all the poet's endeavours to make them 
entertaining, would hy degrees tire, Virgil ſuffers the rea- 
der ſometimes to reſt; for- the ſake of a pertinent and 


* 
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Nor all the gummy ſhores Arabia yields? 


The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate ſees; 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees; 


And after toilſome days, a-ſoft repoſe at night. 


* 
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pleaſing digreſſion, or leads him out of the road to en- 
tertain him with a beautiful deſeription. Such is that 
of Tach. 
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But neither Median woods, (a plenteous land) 
Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, 
Nor Ba#r:ia, nor the richer Indian fields, 
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Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 

Can with ſweet Lacy contend in fame. 

Nor bulls whoſe noſtrils breathe a living flame 
Have turn'd our turf, no teeth of ſerpents here 
Were ſown, an armed hoſt, an iron crop to bear, 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olives freight, 
And harveſts heavy with their fruitful weight, 
Adorn our fields ; and on the chearful green, 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are ſeen. 
The warrior horſe here bred, is taught to train: 
There flows Ciitumnus thro the flow'ry plain; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 


And ſummer ſuns recede by ſlow degrees. 


* 


The following deſcription is of the ſame beautiful caſt; 
and the reader will obſerve that theſe, and indeed all the 
deſcriptions in Virgil, are ſo artfully introduced, that they 
ſeem to ariſe naturally out of the principal argument and. 
deſign of the poem. | 


But eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 
A harmleſs life that knows not how to cheat; . 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleafures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
The country-king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and ſtreams that thro? the valley glide; - 
And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 


Wild beaſts of nature in his woods abound; _ 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
| 5 
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178 Of Didactic or Preceptive POETRY. 
Inur'd to hardſhip, and to homely fare. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there, 
In great examples to the youthful train: 
Nor are the Gods ador'd with rites profane. 
From hence Area took her flight, and here 
The prints of -her departing ſteps appear. 


Virgil begins his third book with an invocation to 
ſome of the rural deities, and then, after compliment- 
ing Auguſtus, addreſſes himſelf to Mecænas, and enters 
on his ſubje& ; which contains rules for the breeding and 
management. of horſes, oxen, ſheep, goats, and dogs : 
and with theſe rules are interwoven deſcriptions of cha- 
riot races, of the battle of the bulls, of the force of 
love, and of the Sc:thi/an winter. He then ſpeaks of 
the diſeaſes incident to cattle, and concludes this Georgic 
with the deſcription of a fatal murrain, which had raged 
among the Alps. | L 

The whole book 1s wrought up with great art, and b 
the deſcriptions in particular are extremely beautiful. His 
rules for training up young calves to the yoke, and of 
breaking horſes to the different employments they were 
intended for, are alſo very happily expreſſed. 


The calf by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade. 
Set him betimes to ſchool ; and let him be 
Inftro&ed there in rules of huſbandry; 
While yet his youth is flexible and green; q. 
Nor bad examples of the world has ſeen. | : 
Early begin the ſtubborn child to break; 

For his ſoft neck, a ſupple collar make 

Of bending oſiers; and (with time and care. 
Inur'd that eaſy ſervitude to bear) 
Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue : 
Join'd with his ſchool-fellows by two and two, 
Perſuade 'em firſt to lead an empty wheel, 
'That ſcarce the duſt can raiſe or they can feel : 
In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke 
And ſhining ſhares, that make the ſurrow ſmoke. 
Fre the licentious youth be thus reſtrain'd, 

Or moral precepts on their minds have gaind; 
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Of DidaQtic or Preceptive POETRY 179 
Their wanton appetites not only feed 


With delicates of leaves, and marſhy weed, 


But with thy fickle reap the rankeſt land, 
And miniſter the blade, with bounteous hand, 
Nor be with harmful parſimony won 

To follow what our homely fires have done; 
Who fill'd the pail with beeſtings of the cow, 
But all the udder to the calf allow. 

If to the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Or for the prize in chariots to contend ; 
Near P:/a's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Oùꝝmpian groves aloft to ride, 


The gen'rous labours of the courſer firſt 


Muſt be with fight of arms and ſounds of trumpets nurſt, 
Inur'd the groaning axle-tree to bear ; 

And let him claſhing whips in ſtables hear. 

Sooth him with praiſe, and make him underſtand 

The loud applauſes of his maſter's hand : 

This from his weaning, let him well be taught ; 

And then betimes in a ſoft ſnaffle wrought : 


Before his tender joints with nerves are knit; 


Untry'd in arms, and trembling at the bit; 

But when to four full Springs his years advance, 
Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance; 
And (rightly manag'd) equal time to bear, 
To turn, to bound in meaſure, and curvet. 

Let him, to this, with eaſy pains be brought: 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not. | 
Thus, form'd to ſpeed he challenges the wind ; 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind: 

He ſcours along the field, with looſen'd reins ; 
And treads ſo light, he ſcarcely prints the plains, 
Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, 

He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north : 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt; 
The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours caſt ; 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 

Purſues the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. | 
Thus o'er the Elean plains, thy well-breath'd horſe. 
Impels the flying carr, and wins the courſe, | 
Or, bred to Be/gian waggons, leads the way ; 
Untir'd at night, and chearful all the day, 
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180 Of Didactie or Preceptive POETRY: 
When once he's broken, feed him full and high, 

Indulge his growth, and his gaunt ſides ſupply. 

Before his training, keep him poor and low ; 

For his ſtout ſtomach with his food will grow ; 

The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain, 

Impatient of the laſh, and reſtiff to the rein. 


The deſcription which he has given us of a war-horſe is. 
{excepting that contained in the book of Fob) the moſt 


animated and beautiful that ever was drawn. 


The fiery courſer, when he hears from far, 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd fight. 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 
His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round; / 
His chine is double, ſtarting with a bound 
He turns the turff, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow: 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 


The deſcription he has given us of the diſtemper 
among the cattle, and the wonderful change it wrought: 
in the diſpoſition of animals, by making thoſe who were 
of contrary natures, and. obnoxious to each other grow. 
familiar and herd together, is very finely, and very af- 
fectingly expreſſed; eſpecially this part of it. 


Lo! while he toils the galling yoke beneath, 
Foaming black blood, the bullock ſinks in death: 
The penſive hind the brother-ſteer relieves, 

Who faithful for his loſt companion grieves, 
And the fix d ſhare amid the furrow leaves. 
Mean time, nor graſſy mead, nor lofty grove, 
The mournful mate's aflited mind can move: 
Nor yet from rocks delicious ſtreams that roll 


As amber clear, can ſooth his ſorrowing ſoul ; 
His flanks flow looſe, his eyes grow dim and dead; 


And low to earth he hangs his heavy head. 
Ah! what avails his ceaſeleſs uſeful toil ? 


What boots it to have turn'd the ſtubborn ſoil? 
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Of Didactic or Preceptive POETRY. 18 
Vet ne er choice maſſie wines debauch'd his taſte, 
Ne'er did he riot in the rich repaſlt ; 
His food is leafy browze, and nature's graſs, 
His draught freſh rills, that thro' the meadows pals, 
Or torrent ruſhing from the rocky ſteep ; 
Nor care diſturbs his ſalutary ſleep. 


Then cars were drawn, while fail'd th'accuſlon! d kine,, 
By ill-pair'd buffaloes, to Juno's ſhrine, 


And men with harrows toil'd to till the plain, 


And with their nails dug in the golden grain ;, 

'The rattling waggon's galling yoke ſuſtain” d, 
aborious ſtrain'd. 

The wily wolf, no more by hunger bold, 

With ſecret ſtep explores the nightly fold. 

Deers herd with hounds, and leave their ſylvan ſenty, 

And ſeek with-man to find a ſafe retreat. 

Thick on the ſhores, like ſhip-wreck'd corſes caſt, 

Appear the finny race of ocean. vaſt; 


Th' affrighted_ Phocae to the rivers haſte. 


His cave no more: to ſhield the ſnake avails; ; 


Th' aſtoniſh'd hydra dies erecting all his ſcales. 


Ev'n their own ſkies to birds unfaithful prove, 
Headlong they fall, and leave their lives above. 


Virgil lays down the rules of tillage and planting with 
wonderful art in his two firſt books. He has, as the au- 


| thor of the eſſay on his Georgics obſerves, a ſort.of ruſtic 


majeſty about him, and ſeems like a Roman dictator at the 


plough tail. The ſecond book has indeed moſt wit in it, 


and abounds with bolder metaphors than are found in any 
of the reſt ; for in this the poet attributes the paſſions of 
human life to the vegetable creation. The third book, 

however, ſeems more laboured and ſpirited, and the de- 
ſcriptions, in particular, are more animated and lively; 


eſpecially thoſe of the murrain among the cattle, the 


Scythian winter, and the horſe and chariot races. But 
he ſeems moſt delighted with the ſubject of his fourth 


book, where he is got among the bees. In this Georgic 


he points out the ſituation moſt proper for bees; tells us 
when they begin to gather honey, directs how to call 
wow home when . ſwarm, and how to 2 them 
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182 Of DidaQtic or Preceptive POETRY. 


when they are engaged in battle. He then ſpeaks of 
their different kinds; and, after a beautiful excurſion, 
returns again to the hive, gives us an account of their 
political adminiſtration of affairs, and of the ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes, that often rage among them, with the ſymptoms 
that attend each diſeaſe, and preſcriptions for its cure. 
He then lays down a method for raiſing a new ſtock, 
when the whole breed is loſt, and concludes with the 
hiſtory of its invention, which is fabulous and extrava- 
gant enough, but at the ſame time very poetical and 
pleaſing. The nature and . of the bees he 
thus beautifully deſcribes. 


Deſcribe we next the nature of the bees, 


Beſtow'd by Fove for ſecret ſervices : 


When by the tinkling ſoynd of timbrels led, 
The king of heav'n in Cretan caves they fled, 
Of all the race of animals, alone | 

The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common ſons, beneath one law they live, 


And with one common ſtock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a ſev'ral ſtall : 


All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they ſhare the pain: + 
And hoard for winter's aſe, the ſummer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide: 

Theſe drudge in fields abroad, and thoſe at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour d comb. 
With dew, Narciſſus leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring ſome contrive; 
Some nurſe the future nation of the hive: 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout; 
The reſt, in cells a-part, the liquid near ſhut. | 
All, with united force, combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

With envy ung, they view each other's deeds : 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 

As when the Cyc/ops, at th” almighty nod, 

New thunder haſten for their angry God : 

Sabdu'd in fre the ſtubborn metal lies, 

One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows BY T 
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Of Didactic or Preceptive POETRY. 
And draws and blows reciprocating air: 
Others to quench the hiſſing maſs prepare: 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row; 
With labour'd anvils Za groans below. 
Strongly they ſtrike, huge flakes of flames expire, 


With tongs they turn the ſteel, and vex it in the fire. 
If little things with great we may compare, 


Such are the bees, and ſuch their buſy care : 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, : 
The youthful ſwain, the grave experienc'd bee: 
'That in the field ; this in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate; 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, leſt the fabric fall: 
But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab'ring youth, and heavy laden home. 
Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies ;. 
The gleans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs : 
He ſpoils the ſaffron flow'rs, he ſips the blues 
Of vi'lets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toll is common, common is their ſleep; 
They ſhake their wings when morn begins to peep ; 
Ruſh thro' the city gates without delay: 
Nor ends their work, but with declining day : 
Then having ſpent the laſt remains of light, » 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night ; 
When hollow murmurs of their ev' ning bells, 
Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and toll 'em to their cells, 
When once in beds their weary limbs they ſteep, 
No buzzing ſounds diſturb their golden ſleep, 
"Tis ſacred ſilence all. Nor dare they fray, 
When rain is promis'd, or a Rormy day : 
But near the city walls their wat'ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 

And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With ſandy ballaſt ſailors trim the boat; 
So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiling weight: 
Steers thro' the whiſtling winds their ſteady flight. 
But what's more ſtrange, their modeſt 1 215 
Averſe from Venus fly the nuptial rites, 
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184 Of Didactic or Preceptive POETRY, 
No luſt enervates their heroick mind, 
Nor waſte their ſtrength on wanton woman- kind, 


But in their mouths reſides their genial pow'rs, 


They gather children from the leaves and flow'rs. 
Thus make they kings to fill the regal ſeat : 

And thus their little citizens create : 

And waxen cities build, the palaces of ſtate, 
And oft on rocks their tender win gs they tear, 
And ſink beneath the burdens which they bear, 
Such rage of honey in their boſom beats: 


And ſuch a zeal they have for flow'ry ſweets. 


Thus thro? the race of life they quickly run ; 
Which in the ſpace of ſeven ſhort years is done ; 


Th' immortal line in ſure ſucceſſion reigns, 


- 


'The fortune of the family remains ; 

And grandſires grandſons the long liſt contains. 
Beſides, not Egypt, India, Media more 

With ſervile awe, their idol king adore: 

While he ſurvives, in concord and content 

The commons live, by no diviſions rent; 

But the great monarch's death diſſolves the government. J 
All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive 

To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. 

The king preſides, his ſubjects toil ſurveys; 
The ſervile rout their careful Cz/ar praiſe: 
Him they extol, they worſhip him alone. 

They crowd his levies, and ſupport. his throne :- 
They raiſe him on their ſhoulders with a ſhout :. 
And when their ſov'reigns quarrel call 'em out, ; 
His foes to mortal combat they defy, 

And think it honour at his feet to die.. 


The compariſon he has drawn between the labours of | ; 
the bees and thoſe of the Cyclops is truly poetical; and | 


the deſcription of the battle between the two ſwarms at 


the beginning of this book is attended with as much. | 
noiſe, hurry and fury, as any engagement in the Æneid. 
The method. of appeaſing theſe warriors by throwing duſt i 
in the air isa circumſtance beautiful in itſelf and finelp 
introduced: And the ſpeech of Proteus, and the inſtruc- | 
tions given at the end of this fable for obtaining a new i 
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Of DidaQtic or Preceptive POETRY. 185 
ſtock of Bees, with the deſcription of their nature and 
generation, will be ever the ſubject of admiration. 

Buy the extracts and obſervations we have made, the 
reader will ſee that the rules we have laid down to render 
this ſort of poem delightful, are albto be found in Virgil; 
or rather, which indeed is the truth, he will perceive that 
we have drawn our rules from his great example. Virgil 
has omitted nothing that would contribute to make his 
precepts pleaſing ; and his fables, allegories, deſcriptions, 
ſimilies, reflections, remarks, digreſſions, &c. ſeem all to 
ſpring ſpontaneouſly out of his ſubject, and are fo con- 
trived. that they naturally bring him to- it again. Even 
the epiſode of Orpheus and Eurydice, tho? very long, is in 


the place Virgil has aſſign'd it, a beauty of the firſt mag- 


nitude, and is the more intereſting for being pathetic. 
We are now to ſpeak of thoſe poems which give pre- 
cepts for the recreations and pleaſures of a country life, 
and of theſe we have ſeveral in our own language that 
are juſtly admired. As the moſt conſiderable of thoſe di- 


verſions, however, are finely treated by Mr. Gay in his 


Rural Sports, we fhall draw ſome examples from him ;. 
and firſt of angling. | 


You muſt not ev'ry worm promiſcuous uſe; 
Judgment will tell the proper bait to chuſe; 
The worm that draws a long immod'rate ſize 
The trout abhors, and the rank morſel flies; 
And if too ſmall, the naked fraud's in fight, 
And fear forbids,. while hunger does invite. 
Thoſe baits will beſt reward the fiſher's pains, 
Whoſe poliſh'd tails a ſhining yellow ſtains : 
Cleanſe them from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs ; | 
Amid the verdant. bed they twine, they toil, 
And from their bodies wipe their native ſoil, 1-611 
But when the ſun diſplays his glorious beams, 
And ſhallow rivers flow with filver ſtreams, 
Then the deceit the ſcaly breed ſurvey, 
Baſk in the ſun, and look into the day. 
You now a more deluſive art muſt try, 
And tempt their hunger with. the curious fly. 


0 
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To frame the little animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride, 

Let nature guide thee; ſometimes golden wire 

The ſhining bellies of the fly require; 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 

Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. 

Each gaudy bird ſome ſlender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing inſect proper wings: 

Silks of all colours muſt their aid impart, 

And ev'ry fur promote the fiſher's art. 

So the gay lady, with expenſive care, 

Horrows the pride of land, of ſea, and air; 

Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glitt'ring thing diſplays, 

Dazles our eyes, and eaſier hearts betrays. 
Mark well the various ſeaſons of the year, 

Ho the ſucceeding inſet race appear; 

In this revolving moon one colour reigns, 

Which in the next the fickle trout diſdains. 

Oft have I ſeen a ſkilful angler try 

The various colours of the treach'rous fly; 

When he with fruitleſs pain hath ſkim'd the brock, 

And the coy fiſh rejects the ſkipping hook, 

He ſhakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 

Which o'er the ſtream a waving foreſt throw; 

When if an inſect fall, (his certain guide) 

He gently takes him from the whirling tide; 

Examines well his form with curious eyes, 

Eis gaudy veſt, his wings, his horns and fize, 

Then round his hook the choſen fur he winds, 

And on the back a ſpeckled feather binds, 

So juſt the colours ſhine through ev'ry part, 

That nature ſeems to live again in art. 

Let not thy wary ſtep advance too near, 

While all thy hope hangs on a ſingle hair; 

The new-form'd inſect on the water moves, 

The ſpeckled trout the curious ſnare approves; 

Upon the curling ſurface let it glide, 

With natural motion from thy hand ſupply'd, 

Againſt the ſtream now gently let it play, 

Now in the rapid eddy roll away. 2 

The ſcaly ſhoals float by, and ſeiz d with fer 

Behold their fellows toſt in thinner air; 
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But ſoon they leap, and catch the ſwimming bait, | 

Plunge on the hook, and ſhare an equal fate. 
When a briſk gale againſt the current blows, 

And all the watry plain in wrinkles flows, 

Then let the fiſherman his art repeat, 

Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit. 

If an enormous ſalmon chance to ſpy _ 

The wanton errors of the floating fly, 

He lifts his filver gills above the flood, 

And greedily ſucks in th' unfaithful food; 

Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey,. 

And bears with joy the little ſpoil away. 

Soon in {mart pain he feels the dire miſtake, 

Laſhes the wave and beats the foamy lake : 


With ſudden rage he now aloft appears, 


And in his eye convulſive anguiſh bears; 
And now again, impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round; 


Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 


The trembling fins the boiling wave divide. 


Now hope exalts the fiſher's beating heart, 


Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 


He views the tumbling fiſh with longing eyes, 
While the line ſtretches with th' unwieldy prize; 
Each motion humours with his ſteady hands, 
And one ſlight hair the mighty bulk commands : 


Till tir'd at laſt, deſpoil'd of all his ſtrength, 
The game athwart the ſtream unfolds his length. 


He now, with pleaſure, views the gaſping prize 
Gnaſh his ſharp teeth, and roll his blood-ſhot eyes 
Then draws him to the ſhore with artful care, 

And lifts his noſtrils in the ſickning air: 

Upon the burden'd ſtream he floating lies, 
Stretching his quivering fins, and gaſping dies. 


What he has given us on the other rural diverſions is 
altogether as natural, and beautiful as the preceding. 


Nor leſs the ſpaniel ſkilful to betray, 
Rewards the fowler with the feather'd prey. 
Soon as the labouring horſe with ſwelling veins, 


Hath ſafely hous'd the farmer's doubtful gains, 
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To ſweet repaſt th' unwary partridge flies, 
With joy amid the ſcatter'd harveſt lies; 
Wandring in plenty, danger he forgets, 
Nor dreads the ſlav'ry of entangling nets. 
The ſubtle dog ſcours with ſagacious noſe 
Along the field, and ſnuffs each breeze that blows 5: 
Againſt the wind he takes his prudent way, 
While the ſtrong gale directs him to the prey; 
Now the warm ſcent aſſures the covey near, 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear, 
Then (leſt fome centry fowl the fraud deſcry, 
And bid his fellows from the danger fly) 
Cloſe to the ground in expeQation lies, 
Till in the ſnare the flutt'ring covey riſe; 

Scon as the bluſhing light begins to ſpread, 
And glancing Phebas gilds the mountain's head, 
His early flight th' ill-fated partridge takes, 

And quits the friendly ſhelter of the brakes : 
Or when the ſun caſts a declining ray, | 
And drives his chariot down the weltern way, 
Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, 
Where yellow ſtubble withers on the ground: 
Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 
But numerous covies gratify the pain. 
When the meredian ſun contraQs the ſhade, 
And frifking heifers ſeek the cooling glade,. 
Or when the country floats with ſudden rains,. 
Or driving miſts deface the moiſten'd: plains ; 
In vain his toils th' unſkilful fowler tries, 
While in thick woods the feeding partridge lies. 
Nor muſt the ſporting verſe the gun forbcar, 
But what's the fowler's be the muſe's care. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way : 
The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops ; he ſprings the prey; 
The flutt'ring coveys from the ſtubble riſe, 
And on ſwift wing divide the ſounding skies; 
The ſcattering lead purſues the certain fight, 
And death in thunder overtakes their flight. 
Cool breathes the morning air, and winter's hand. 
Spreads wide:her hoary mantle o'er the land ; 
Now to the copſe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake 3 
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Not cloſeſt coverts can protect the game: 
Hark! the dog opens; take thy certain aim; 
The woodcock flutters; how he wav'ring flies! 
The wood reſounds : he wheels, he drops, he dies. 
The tow'ring hawk let future poets ſing, 
Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing : 
Let them on high the frighted hern ſurvey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. 
Nor ſhall the mountain lark the muſe detain, 
That greets the morning with his early ſtrain ; 
When, midſt his ſong, the twinkling glaſs betrays, 
While from each ies flaſh the glancing rays, 
And in the ſur the tranſient colours blaze: 
Pride lures the little warbler from the skies, 
The light enamour'd bird deluded dies. 
But till the chaſe, a pleafing task, remains; 
The hound mult open in theſe rural ſtrains. 
Soon as Aurora drives away the night, 
And edges eaſtern clouds with roſy light, 
The healthy huntſman, with a chearful horn, 
Summons the dogs, and greets the dappled morn; 
The jocund thunder wakes th' enliven'd hounds, 
They rouſe from ſleep, and anſwer ſounds for ſounds ; 
Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake: 
The flying game their ſmoaking noſtrils trace, 
No bounding hedge obſtructs their eager pace 
The diſtant mountains echo from afar, 
And hanging woods reſound the flying war : 
= The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, 
= Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears; 
= The ſlacken'd rein now gives him all his ſpeed, 
= Back flies the rapid ground beneath the fteed ; 
= Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, | 
While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mouth'd train. 
Where ſhall the trembling hair a ſhelter find ? 
Fark! death advances in each guſt of wind! 
New ſtratagems and doubling wiles ſhe tries, 
= Now circling turns, and now at large ſhe flies; 
| Till ſpent at laſt, ſhe pants and heaves for breath, 
Then lays her down, and waits devouring death. 
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190 Of Didactie or Preceptive POETRY. 
We cannot part from Mr. Gay without taking ſome notice 


of his Trivia, or Art of Walking the Streets ; a didactic 


poem of the burleſque kind, which he has heighten'd 
and made entertaining, by many diverting fictions, ſimi- 
lies, digreſſions and deſcriptions, very poetically and 
artfully introduced. Of theſe the following fable, by 
which he accounts for the riſe of the Patten, is finely 


conceived. os 


Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 
Defended by the riding-hood's diſguiſe : 
Or anderneath th? umbrella's oily ſhed, 


Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 


Let Perſian dames th' umbrella's ribs diſplay, 
To guard their beauties from the ſunny ray; 


Or ſweating ſlaves ſupport the ſhady load, 


When eaſtern monarchs ſhow their ſtate abroad; 
Britain in winter only knows its aid, 
To guard from chilly ſhow*rs the walking maid, 
But, O! forget not, muſe, the patten's praiſe, 
That female implement ſhall grace thy lays ; 
Say from what art divine th' invention came, 
And from its origin deduce its name. 

Where Lincoln wide extends her ſenny foil, 
A goodly yeoman liv'd grown white with toil : 


One only daughter bleſt his nuptial bed, 
Who from her infant hand the poultry fed: 


Martha (her careful mother's name) ſhe bore, 
But now her careful mother was no more. 
Whilſt on her father's knee the damſel play'd, 
Patty he fondly called the ſmiling maid ; 


As years increas'd, her ruddy beauty grew, 


And Patty's fame o'er all the village flew. . 
Soon as the grey-ey'd morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 

And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies, 

Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears, 

And ſinging to the diſtant field repairs: 

And when the plains with ev'ning dews are ſpread, 


The milky burden ſmokes upon her head, 


Deep, thro' a miry- lane ſhe pick'd her way, 
Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. 
Vulcan by chance the blooming maiden ſpies, 
With innocence and beauty in her eyes, 
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He ſaw, he lov'd, for yet he ne'er had known 

Sweet innocence and beauty meet in one, 

Ah Mulciber ! recal thy nuptial vows, 

Think on the graces of thy Paphian ſpouſe, 

Think how her eyes dart inexhauſted charms, 

And canſt thou leave her bed for Patty's arms? 
The Lemnian power forſakes the realms above, 

His boſom glowing with terreſtrial love: 

Far in the lane a lonely hut he found, 

No tenant ventur'd on th' upwholeſome ground. 

Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his ſinewy arm, 

And early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm: 

Around his ſhop the ſteely ſparkles flew, 

As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe. 
When blue ey'd Patty near his window came, 

His anvil reſts, his forge forgets to flame. 

To hear his ſoothing tales ſhe feigns delays ; 


What woman can reſiſt the force of praiſe ? 


At firſt ſhe coyly ev'ry kiſs withſtood, 
And all her cheek was fluſh'd with modeſt blood: 
With headleſs nails he now ſurrounds her ſhoes, 
To fave her ſteps from rains and piercing dews; 
She lik'd his ſoothing tales, his preſents wore, 
And granted kiſſes, but would grant no more: 
Yet winter chill'd her feet, with cold ſhe —— 
And on her cheek the fading roſe declines; 
No more her humid eyes their luſtre boaſt, 
And in hoarſe ſounds her melting voice is loft. 
This Vulcan ſaw, and in his heav'nly thought. 
A new machine mechanic fancy wrought, 
Above the mire her ſhelter'd ſteps to raiſe, 
And bear her ſafely through the wintry ways; 
Straight the new engine on the anvil glows, 
And the pale virgin on thepatten roſe. 
No more her lungs are ſnook with dropping rheums, 
And on her cheek reviving beauty blooms. | 
The God obtain'd his ſuit ; though flatt'ry fail, 
Preſents with female virtue muſt prevail. 
The patten now ſupports each frugal dame, 
Which from _ blue en Patty ee. 
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Another fable, or rather epiſode, he has inſerted, in 
which, with great humour he employs the heathen Gods 
and Goddeſſes in making materials to ſet up a black. ſnoe- 
boy, who was ſon to the Goddeſs Chacina, whence the 
poet derives the origin of that trade; and what makes it 
yet more droll and diverting, he has gravely introduced it 
with a ridicule on one of the rules ſaid down to render 
theſe fort of poems the more agreeable. 


What though the gath' ring mire thy feet peſmear, 
The voice of .induſtry is always near. 

Hark, the boy calls thee to his deſtin'd ſtand, 

And the ſhoe ſhines beneath his oily hand, 

Here let the mule, fatigu'd amid the throng, 

Adorn her precepts with digreſſive ſong ; 

Of ſhirtleſs youths the ſecret riſe to trace, 

And ſhow the parent of the fable race. 

Like mortal man, great Jove (grown fond of chad. 

Of old was wont this nether world to range 

To ſeek amours ; the vice the monarch lov'd 

Soon through the wide ethereal court improv'd, 

And e' en the proudeſt Goddeſs now and then 

Would lodge a night among the ſons of men ; 

To vulgar deities deſcends the faſhion, 

Each, like her betters, had her earthly paſſion. 

Then Cloacina (Goddeſs of the tide 

Whoſe ſable ſtreams beneath the city glide) 

Indulg'd the modiſh flame ; the town ſhe rov'd ; 

A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd; | 
The muddy ſpots that dry'd upon his face, 

Like female patches, heighten'd ev'ry grace: 
She gaz'd, ſhe ſigh'd. For love can beauties ſpy 
In what ſeems faults to every common eye. 

Now had the watchman walk'd his ſecond round ; ; 

When Chacina hears the rumbling found 
Of her brown lover's cart, for well ſhe knows 
That pleaſing thunder: ſwift the Goddeſs roſe, 
And through the ſtreets purſu'd the diſtant noiſe, 
Her boſom panting with expected joys. 
With the night-wandring harlot's airs ſhe paſt, 


Bruſh'd near r his ſide, ns wanton glances caſt ; 1 
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n In the black form of cinder-wench ſhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place, had baniſh'd ſhame 
To the dark alley arm in arm they move: 
O may no link-boy interrupt their love, 
When the pale moon had nine times fil'd her ſpace, 
The pregnant Goddeſs (cautious of diſgrace) 
Deſcends to earth ; but ſought no midwife's aid, 
Nor midſt her anguiſh to Lucinda pray'd ; 
No cheerful goſſip wiſh'd the mother joy, 
Alone, beneath a bulk ſhe dropt the boy. 
The child through various riſques in years improv'd, 
At firſt a beggar's brat, compaſſion mov'd ; | 
His infant tongue ſoon learnt the canting art, 
Knew all the pray'rs and whines to touch the heart. 
Oh happy unown'd youths, your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the winter's air, 
> While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
FF: Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain! 
The Goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diſtreſs, 
And long had ſought his ſuff rings to redreſs; 
She prays the Gods to take the fondling's part, 
J To teach his hands ſome beneficial art 
Practis'd in ſtreets: the Gods her ſuit allow'd, 
And made him uſeful to the walking croud, 
=: Tocleanſe the miry feet, and o'er the ſhoe 
> With nimble {kill the gloſſy black renew, 
Fach power contributes to relieve the poor: 
With the ftrong briſtles of the mighty boar 
Diana forms his bruſh ; the God of day 
A tripod gives, amid the erouded way 
To raiſe the dirty foot, and eaſe his toil; 
Kind Neptune fills his vaſe with fetid oil 
Preſt from th' enormous whale : the God of fire, 
N From whoſe dominions ſmoky clouds aſpire, 
Among theſe gen'rous preſents joins his part, 
And aids with ſoot the new japanning art; 
Pleas'd ſhe receives the gifts; ſhe downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet-diteb, and ſhoots beneath the tides. 
S Now dawns the morn, the ſtardy lad awakes, 
Leaps from his ſtall, his tangled hair he ſhakes, 
Then leaning o'er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 
And view'd below the black canal of mud, 
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Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from H/bourn's fatal ſteep : 
Penſive through idleneſs, tears flow'd apace, 
Which eas'd his loaded heart, and waſh'd his face; 
At length he ſighing cry'd ; That boy was bleſt, 
Whoſe infant lips have drain'd a mother's breaſt 
But happier far are thoſe, (if ſuch be known) 
Whom both a father and a mother own : 

But I, alas ! hard fortune's utmoſt ſcorn, 

Who ne'er knew parent, was an orphan born! 
Some boys are rich by birth beyond all wants, 
Belov'd by uncles, and kind good old aunts ; 
When times comes round, a Chri/mas box they bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 
Had I the precepts of a father learn'd, 

Perhaps I then the coachman's fare had earn'd, 
For leſſer boys can drive; I thirſty ſtand 
And ſee the double flaggon charge their hand, 

See them puff off the froth, and gulp amain, 
While with dry tongue Lick my lips in vain. 
While thus he fervent prays, the heaving tide 

In widen'd circles beats on either ſide; 
The Goddels roſe amid the inmoſt round, 
With witber'd turnip-tops her temples crown'd; 
Low reach'd her dripping treſſes, lank, and black 
As the ſmooth jet, or gloſſy raven's back; 

Around her waiſt a cycling eel was twin'd, 

Which bound her robe that hung in rags behind. 
Now beck'ning to the boy ; ſhe thus begun; 
Thy prayers are granted; weep no more, my ſon: 
Go thrive, At ſome frequented corner ſtand, 

This bruſh I give thee, graſp it in thy hand, 
Temper the foot within this vaſe of oil, 
And let the little tripod aid thy toil ; 

On this methinks I ſee the walking crew, 

At thy requelt ſupport the miry ſhoe, 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown'd, 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence ſound, 
'The Goddeſs plunges ſwift beneath the flood, 
And daſhes all around her thow'rs of mud ; 

The youth ſtraight choſe his poſt ; the labour ply'd, 
Where branching ſtreets from Charirg-croſs divide; 
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Of DidaQic or Preceptive POETRY. 195 
His treble voice reſounds, along the Meuſe, 
And V hiteball echoes Clean your honour's ſhoes, 


Epiſodes, and poetical fictions, properly introduc'd 
have a moſt admirable effect in preceptive poetry for 
they take off the attention of the mind, when fatigued 
with dry precepts, and lead it to ſubjeQs that are enter- 
taining. They may, in this reſpect, be compared to inns 
placed at proper diſtances on the road, where, when a 
man is tired, he may ſtop to refreſh himſelf, 

But the humour and art of this author is ſo powerful, 
that he can make us laugh even at circumſtances that 
ſhould excite a different ſenſation; as will appear by the 


following deſcription. 


O roving muſe, recal that wondrous year, 
When winter reign'd in bleak Britannia's air; 
When hoary Thames, with froſted oſiers crown'd, 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound, 

The waterman, forlorn along the ſhore, 
Penſive reclines upon his uſeleſs oar, 

See harneſs'd ſteeds deſert the ſtony town; 

And wander roads unſtable, not their own : 
Wheels o'er the harden'd waters ſmoothly glide, 
And raiſe with whiten'd tracks the ſlipp'ry tide. 
Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 
And ſcarce the ſpit can turn the ſteer entire, 


Booths ſudden hide the Thames, long ſtreets appear, 


And num'rous games proclaim the crouded fair, 
So when a gen'ral bids the martial train 
Spread their incampment o'er the ſpacious plain; 
'Uhick-rifing tents a canvas city build, 
And the loud dice reſound thro? all the field. 

'T'was here the matron found a doleful fate: 
Let elegiac lay the woe relate, 
Soft as the breath of diſtant flates, at hours 
When ſilent ev'ning cloſes up the flow'rs ; 
Lulling as falling water's hollow noiſe ; 
Indulging grief, like Philomela's voice. 

Doll ev'ry day had walk'd theſe treach*rous TORY 3 
Her neck grew wrapt — autumnal loads 
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Of various fruits ; ſhe now a baſket bore, 

'That head alas ! ſhall baſket bear no more. 

Each booth ſhe frequent paſt, in queſt of gain, 
And boys with pleaſure heard her ſhrilling ſtrain. 
Ah Dell all mortals muſt reſign their breath, 


And induftry itſelf ſubmit to death ! 


The cracking cryſtal yields, ſhe finks, ſhe dies, 
Her head chopt off, from her loſt ſhoulders flies; 
Pippins ſhe cry'd, but death her voice i 
And Pip pip- pip along the ice reſounds. 


We ſhould here treat of thoſe preceptive poems that 
teach the art of poetry itſelf, of which there are many 
that deſerve particular attention; but we have anticipated 
our deſign, and render'd any farther notice of them 
in a manner uſeleſs, by the obſervations we have made 
in the courſe of this work. We ought however to 
remark, that Horace was the only poet among the ancients, 
who wrote precepts for poetry in verſe, at leaſt his epiſtle 
to the Piſa's is the only piece of the kind that has been 
handed down to us; and that is ſo perfect it ſeems almoſt 
to have precluded the neceſſity of any other. Among the 
moderns we have ſeveral that are juſtly admired, which 
the reader will find, occationally. mentioned | in different 
parts of this volume. 

We are now to ſpeak of thoſe precepts that reſpect cri- 
ticiſm; and here we ſhall be obliged to draw all our ex- 


amples from Mr. Pope, who is, perhaps, the only author 


that has laid down rules in this manner for the direction 
of the judgment. His eflay is of a mix'd nature, and 

may not improperly be called the Art of Poetry as well as 
i This, however, is not to be conſidered as a 
blemiſh, but a beauty in his production. 

Mr. Pope introduces his poem with this very juſt obſer. 
vation, that it is as great a fault to judge ill. as to write 
ill, and more dangerous to the publick. He then pro- 
ceeds to ſhew, that a true taſte is as difficult to be found as 
a true genius; and obſerves, that tho moſt men are born 
with ſome taſte, yet it is generally ſpoiled by a falſe edy- 
cation. He takes notice of the multitude of critics, and 
tells us in the following lines that we _ to ſtudy our 
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own taſte, and know the limits of our genius, and judg- 
ment, before we attempt to criticiſe on others. 


But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go ; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, 
And mark that point where ſenſe*and dulneſs meet. 


And in the following beautiful lines he refers us to 
nature as the beſt, and indeed, the only unerring guide 
to the judgment, 


Firſt follow NATuxE, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the fame z- 
Unerring nature, ſtill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 

At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art, 

Art from that fund, each juſt ſupply provides; 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides : 
In ſome fair body thus th' informing ſoul | 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 


Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains ; 


kſelf unſeen, but in th' effects, remains. 


But the judgment, he obferves, may be improved by 
the rules of art, which rules, if juſt and fit, are only nature 
methodiſed; and as theſe. rules are derived from the 
practice of the ancient poets, the ancients, particularly 
Homer and Virgil, ought to be ſtudy'd by the critic, 


You then whoſe judgment the right courſe wou'd ſtcer, 
Know well:each Anc1enT's proper character; 
His fable, ſubject, ſcope in ev'ry page; 
Religion, country, genius of his age: 
Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticize. 
Be Homer's works your ſtudy, and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the muſes 19 2 to their ſpring. 
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Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan moſe. 
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He then ſpeaks of the licences allow'd to poetry, and 


of the uſe of them by the ancients ; which is thus happily 
expreſſed. 
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Some beauties yet, no precepts can declare, 

For there's a happineſs as well as care. 

Mufick reſembles poetry; in each 

Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 

And which a malter-hand alone can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough exterd, 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 

Some lucky Licence anſwers to the full 

Th' intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track, 

Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 

And rife to faults true critics dare not mend; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 

And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Which, without paſſing thro? the judgment, gains 

'The keart, and all its ends at once attains, 

In proſpects thus, ſome objects pleaſe our eyes, 

Which out of nature's common order riſe, 

The ſnapelefs rock, or hanging precipice. 

Nut care in poetry mult till be had, 

It aſks diſcretion ev'n in running mad: 
And tho? the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made) 
Moderns beware! Or if you muſt offend 

Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end; 

Let it be ſeldom; and compell'd by need; 

And have, at leaſt, their precedent to plead. 

The critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults. 
Some figures monſtrous and miſ-ſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd ling] y, or beheld too near, 
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Which, but proportion'd to their light, or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 

His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. 
Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream, 


After this he ſpeaks of the reverence and praiſe due 


do the ancients, obſerves that pride and imperfe& learning 


hinder us from forming a true judgment, and illuſtrates 
his ſubject with a moſt beautiful ſimile. 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt byaſs rules, 
Is Pa1pe, the never-failing vice of fools, 
Whatever nature has in wotth deny'd, 

She gives in large recrui:s of needful pride: 

For as in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 

What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwelb'd with wind 

Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to cur defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 

If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 

Traſt not yourſelf ; but your defects to know, 

Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe. 

A /itle learning is a dang'rous thing; 

Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian dpring : 

There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And diinking largely ſobers us again. 

Fir'd at firſt fight with what the mule imparts, 

In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 

While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; 

But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurprize 

New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! 

So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky, 

Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, _ 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt: 
K 4 
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But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 

Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe! 


He then condemns thoſe who judge by a part and not 
the whole of a performance, as well as thoſe who are 
critics only in Vit, Language, or Verfification, and ridicules 
others who are too hard to pleaſe, or too apt to admire. 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit, 


With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ : 


Survey the wHOLE, nor ſeek ſlight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind ; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 

The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 

But in ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

CorreQly cold and regularly low, 

That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep: 


Me cannot blame indeed - but we may ſleep. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts, 


Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 

*T'is not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full reſult of all. 
Some to concert alone their taſte confine, 


And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 


Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus untkill'd to trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

For works may have more wit than does them good, 

As bodies perith through exceſs of blood. ; 
Others for Language all their care expreſs 

And value books, as women men, for dreſs : 

Their praiſe is fill, the ſtyle is excellent: 

The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 

Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 

Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 

Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev'ry place; 
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The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 
But true expreſſion, like th' unchangiug ſun, 
Clears, and improves whate*er it ſhines upon, 
It gilds all objeQs, but it alters none. 

But moſt by numbers judge a poet's ſong ; 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong : 
In the bright muſe tho thouſand charms conſpire, 
Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire; 
Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine but the muſic there. 
Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 
Tho? oft the ear the open vowels tire: 
While expletives their feeble aid do join; 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line: 
While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 
With ſure. returns of fill expected rhymes ; 
Where'er you find “ the cooling weſtern breeze, | 
In the next line, it, «© whiſpers thro' the trees: 
If cryſtal ſtreams © with pleaſing murmurs creep,” 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with « ſleep:“ 
Then, at the laſt and-only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thoaght, 
A needleſs Alexandrint ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow wk dong. 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſielt who have learn d to dance. 
"Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 
The ſound muſt ſeem an eccho to the ſenſe. 

Avoid extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 
Who {till are pleas'd too little or too much. 


At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence, 


That always ſhews great pride or little ſenſe ; 

'T hoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 

Vet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve: 

As things ſeem large which we thro' miſts deſery, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. 


The poet next complains of the partiality of critics 
to ſome particular ſect, party; nation, or age ; He obſerves 
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that ſome give all applauſe to the ancients, ſome admire 
only the moderns; that ſome affect to be ſingular whether 
right or wrong, while others borrow their opinions from 
the town, and change them, as they change their com- 
pany. | 


Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town ; 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 

And own ſtale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of author's names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writings, but the men. 

Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night; 

But always think the laſt opinion right. 

A mule by theſe is like a miſtreſs us'd, 

This hour ſhe's 1doliz'd, the next abus'd ; 
While their weak heads like towns unfortify'd, 
*I'wixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their ſide. 

Some valuing thoſe of their own ſide or mind, 
Still make_themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Jondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men; 
Parties in wit attend on thoſe of ſtate, 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſue ; 

But like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true: 
For envy'd wit, like ſol eclips'd, makes known, 
Th' oppoſing body's groſineſs, not his oven 
When firſt that ſun too pow'rtul beams diſplays, 
It draws np vapours which obſcure its rays ; 

But ev*n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend ; 

His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. 
Short 1s the date alas, of modern rhymes, 
And 'tis but juſt to let them live betimes. 


He then laments the fate of wit, which 1s ever purſued 
by envy, and adviſes the critic to temper his mind with 
good nature. 1 8 


— 
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Unhappy wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Atones not for that envy which it brings. 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt: 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
Now, they who reach Parnaſſus lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpurn {ome others down; 
And while ſelf-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools : 
But ſtill the worſt with mott regret commend, 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 
Jo what baſe ends, and by what abject ways, 
Are mortals urg'd thro' ſacred Juſt of prailc ! 
Ah ne'er fo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor in the critic let the man be loft, 
Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. 


He obſerves, and very juſtly, that ſeverity ovght to 
be pointed at-thoſe pieces of immorality, obſcenity, and 
blaſphemy, that tend to corrupt the minds of mankind, 
but withal adds this neceſſary caution, 
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Yet ſhun their fault, who, ſcardalouſly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice; 
All ſeems infected that. th' infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 


—— — — 
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After this the poet gives rules for the conduct and 
manners in a critic, and recommends candour, modeſty, 
good- breeding, fincerity, and freedom of advice; yet 
points out ſome caſes where our counſel is to be reſtrained, 
and where advice would be ineffe dual. He then draws, 
the characters of an incorrigible poet, an impertinent cri- 
tic, and a good one, 


LEARN then what Mon dre crities ought to ſhow, 
For 'tis but half a judge's taſk, to know. 
Tis not enough, taſte, judgment, learning, join; 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine: 
"That not'alone what to your ſenſe is due 
All may allow; but ſeek your friendſhip too. 
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Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, tho' fure, with ſeeming diffidence : 
Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, 
Who if once wrong, will needs be always fo; 
But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 
And make each day a critique on the laſt. 
"Tis not enough your counſel ſtill be true; 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſhoods do; 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not,. 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 
Without good breeding, truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd.. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence : 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. 
With mean complaiſance ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; - 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe, 
Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And. charitably let the dull be vain : 
Your ſilence there is better than your ſpite ; 
For who can rail ſo long as they can write ? 
Still humming on, their drowſy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd a-ſleep. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to-renew the race, 
As, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What erouds of theſe, impertinently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old,. 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
Even to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain, 
Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, 
Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet ' tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon'd critics too. 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue ſtill edifies his ears, 
And always liſt'ning to himfelf appears. 
All books he reads, and all he reads aſſails, 
From Dryden's fables down to Dunfæy's tales. 
But where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 


Still pleas d to teach, and yet not proud to Know 7? 
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Unbiaſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpite ; 
Not dully prepoſſeſs d, nor blindly right; 
Tho' learn'd, well-bred ; and tho' well - bred, ſincere 3. 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere: 
Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 
And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ? 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin' d; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind; 
_ Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride; 
And love to paiſe, with reaſon on his ſide ?. 


lere the poet introduces a conciſe hiſtory. of eriticiſm, 
with the characters of the beſt critics, viz. Ariftorle, 
Horace, Dionyſius, Petronius, Quintilian, and Longinus, 
He then ſpeaks of the decay of criticiſm and of its revi- 
val; gives us ſhort characters of Eraſius, Vida, Boileau, the 
duke of Buckingham, lord Roſcommon, and concludes with 
an elogium on his late friend and preceptor Mr. Wai. 
Thus have we given the reader the whole ſcope and 
deſign of Mr. Pope's eſſay, with an abſtract of his pre- 
cepts, and ſome of thoſe ornamental parts which he has 
artfully and judiciouſly thrown in to enrich and adorn his- 
rules, and render them the more permanent and pleaſing. 
Had we introduced all the beauties, we muſt have tran- 
ſcribed the whole poem, which, notwithſtanding the 
ſubject runs ſo much into common place, is indeed fo 
full of them, that what the author ſays of Loxginus, may. 
with propriety be applied to himſelf. 


Him all the nine. inſpire,, 
And bleſs their critic with a poet's fire. 
An ardent judge, who zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; 
Whoſe own examples ſtrengthens all his laws ; 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. 


We ſhall conclude this article on criticiſm with an ob- 
fervation of Dr. Garth's, which may help to excite can- 
dour in the profeſſors of this art; an ingredient very ne- 

eeſſary, yet much wanted by our modern critics. 

«« "Tis to be lamented, ſays he, that gentlemen ſtill 
continue to behave thus unfairly, and treat one another 
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every day with moſt injurious libels. The Muſes ſhould 
be ladies of chaſte and fair behaviour; when they are 
otherwiſe, they are Furies. Tis certain, that Parnaſſus 
is at beſt but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants con- 
trive to make it more ſo by their unneighbourly deport- 
ment. The authors are the only corporation that endea- 
vour at the ruin of their own ſociety ; yet every day may 
convince them how much a rich fool is reſpected above a 
poor wit. The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe 
of Exchange Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of bays; 

and 'tis of more conſequence to be well red in the tables 
of intereſt, and the riſe and fall of ſtocks, than in the 
revolution of empires. This 1efleftion was occaſioned 
by the treatment Mr. Dryden met with, who (ſays the 
Doctor) was libelled in his life-time by the very men 
who had no other excellencies, but as they were his imi- 
tators. Where he was allowed to have ſentiments ſu— 
perior to all others, they charged him with theft: But 
how did he ſteal? No otherwiſe, than like thoſe who 
ſteal beggars children, only to cloath them the better. 
As his earlier works wanted no maturity, ſo his latter 
wanted no force or ſpirit; and the falling 1 of his hair 
had no other EIT pr than to make bis laurels be ſeen 
the more.“ 

Poets who write in the preceptive manner ſhould take 
care to chuſe ſuch ſubjects as are worthy of their muſe, 
and of conſequence to all mankind ; for to beſtow both 
parts and pains to teach people rifles that are unworthy 
of their attention, is to the laſt degree ridiculous, 

Among poems of the uſeful and intereſting: kind, Dr. 
Armſtrong's Art of. preſerving health deſerves, I think, 
particular notice, as well in conſideration of the ſubject, 
as of the elegant and maſterly manner in which he hes 
treated it; for he has made thoſe things, which are in 
their own nature dry and unentertaining, perfectly agree- 
able and pleaſing, by adhering to the rules obſerved by 
Virgil and others in the conduct of theſe Poems. 

The author has divided this poem into four books, 
and conſidered how our health is promoted or impair'd 
by air, diet, exerciſe, and the pafions. It opens with an 
invocation to Hygeia the goddeſs of health, whoſe aid, 
he obſerves, the difficulty of. the ſubject bas render 
neceſſary. 
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Without thy chearful active energy 

No rapture ſwells the breaſt, no poet ſlings, 
No more the maids of Helicon delight. 
Come then with me,. O Goddeſs heavenly gay ! 
Begin the ſong ; and let it ſweetly flow, 
And let it wilely teach thy wholeſome laws: 
«© How beſt the fickle fabric to ſupport 
“ Of mortal man; in healthful body how 
„A healthy mind the longeſt to maintain.” 
Tis hard, in ſuch a ſtrife of rules, to chuſe 
The beſt, and thoſe of moſt extenſive uſe ; 
Harder in clear and animated ſong, 
Dry philoſophic precepts to convey. 
Vet with thy aid the ſecret wilds I trace 
Of nature, and with daring fteps proceed 

Thro' paths the muſes never trod before. 


He then pays a compliment to Dr. Mead, and entering 
on the ſubject air, inveighs againſt that WRICH:v we breaths 
in London, and ſays, 


It 15 not air 

That from a thouſand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 

The ſpoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature, when from ſhape and texture ſhe 
Relapſes into fighting elements: 

It is not air, but floats a nauſeous maſs 

Of all obſcene, corrupt, offenſive things. 
Much moiſture hurts; but here a ſordid bath, 
With oily rancour fraught, relaxes more 

The ſolid frame than ſimple moiſture can, 


The reflection he has made on the benefit we receive 
from burning of pit-coal is truly philoſophical, and drawn 
from experience; for, it has been obſerved, that no 
plague or peſtilential diforder (properly fo called) has 
appear'd in London ſince the introduction, and general uſe 
of this kind of fuel. 
The directions he then gives for the choice of air, and 
of a country ſituation, are delivered in a manner very 
poetical and pleaſing. | 


- 
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Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats, 


Umbrageous Ham ! But if the buſy town 


cient fables in Virgil and others, and of the frequent uſe 


but to Virtues, Vices, Diſeaſes, Ce. Some of theſe. 


While yet you breathe, away ; the rural wilds 
Invite ; the mountains call you, and the vales, 
The woods, the ſtreams, and each ambroſial breeze. 
That fans the ever undulating ſky; | | 
A kindly ſky ! whoſe foſt'ring pow'r regales 
Man, beaſt, and all the vegetable reign. 
Find then ſome woodland ſcene where nature ſmiles- 
Benign, where all her honeſt children thrive, 
To us there wants not many a happy ſeat; 
Look round the ſmiling land, ſuch numbers rife 
We hardly fix, bewilder'd in our choice. 
See where enthron'd, in adamatine ſlate, 
Proud of her Bards, imperial Minaſor fits ;. 
There chuſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove. } 
Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames; or where | P 


(Richmond that ſees an hundred villas rife 
Rural or gay.) Ot from the fammer's rage 
O] wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 


Attra& thee till to toil for pow'r or gold, 
Sweetly thou mayſt thy vacant hours-poſfeſs. 
In Hampftead, courted: by the weſtern wind; 
Or Greenwich, . waving o'er the winding flood; 
Or loſethe world amid the ſylvan wilds 

Of Dulwich, yet by barb'reus arts unſpoil'd. 


We have already taken notice of the alluſions to an- 


made of the figure called Proſopopæia, by which the pro- 
perties of life are given, not only to inanimate Beings, 


!... ͤ ——.. . 8 


beauties will be ſeen in the firſt paragraph of the fol- 
lowing paſſage. 


Green riſe the Kentzþ hills in chearful air; 
But on the marſhy plains that E ſpreads 
Build not, nor reſt too long, thy wan@'ring feet. 
For on a ruftic throne of ' dewy turf, 

With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Quartana there preſides: a meagre fhend 
Begot by Eurus, when his brutal force 
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Compreſs'd the ſlothful Naiad of the fens. 
From ſuch a mixture ſprung, this fitful peſt 
With fev'riſh blaſts ſubdues the ſick' ning land, 
Cold tremors come, and mighty love of reſt, 
Convulſive yawnings, laſſitude, and pains 
That ſting the burden'd brows, fatigue the loins, 

nd rack the joints, and every torpid limb; 

hen parching heat ſucceeds, till copious ſweats 
O'erflow : a ſhort relief from former ills, 
Beneath repeated ſhocks the wretches pine; 
The vigor finks, the habit melts away ; 
The chearful, pure, and animated bloom. 
Dies from the face, with ſqualid atrophy 
Devour'd, in fallow melancholy clad. 
And oft the ſorc'reſs, in her ſated wrath, 
Reſigns them to the furies of her train; 
The bloated Hydrops, and the yellow fiend 
Ting'd with her own accumulated gall. 

In queſt of fites, avoid the mournful plain, 


| Where oſiers thrive, and trees that love the lake; 


Where many lazy muddy rivers flow : 
Nor for the wealth that all the Indies roll 

Fix near the marſhy margin of the main. 

For from the hamid ſoil and watry rain. 
Eternal vapours riſe ; the ſpungy air 

For ever weeps; or turgid with the weight 
Of waters, pours a ſounding deluge down, 


Skies ſuch as theſe, let ev'ry. mortal ſhun, 


Who dreads the dropſy, palſy, or the gout, 
Tertian, corroſive ſcurvy, or moiſt catar 
Or any other injury that grows . 
From raw - ſpun fibres idle and unſtrung, 
Skin 1 and the purple flood 

In languid eddies loit'ring into phlegm, 
Vet not alone from humid ſkies we pine; 
For air may be too dry. The ſubtle heaven, 
That winnows into duſt the blaſted downs, 
Bare and extended wide without a ſtream, 
Too faſt imbibes th' attenuated lymph 


. Which by the ſurface, from the blood exhales. 


The lungs grow rigid, and with toil eſſay 
Their flexible vibrations ; or inflam'd, 
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Purſues, whoſe blood is dry, whoſe fibres gain 


air; and to pay at the ſame time a proper regard to diet, 
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Their tender ever-moving ſtructure thaws, 
Spoil'd o! its limpid vehicle, the blood 

A maſs of lees remains, a drofly tide 
That flow as Lethe wanders thro' the veins: 
UnaGive in the ſervices of life, 

Unfit to lead its pitchy current thro? 

The ſecret mazy channels of the brain. 

The melancholy fiend, (thac worſt deſpair 
Of phyſic) hence the ruſt-complexion'd man 


Too ſtretch'd a toue: And hence in climes adult 
So ſutiden tumults ſeize the trembiing nerves, 
And burning fevers glow with double rage. 

Fly, if 500 can, theſe violent extremes 
Of air; the wholeſome is not moiſt nor dry, 
Bat as the power of chuſing is deny'd 
To half mankind, a further taſk enſues ; 
How beſt to mitigate theſe fell extremes, 
How breathe unhurt the withering Amen, 
Or hazy atmoſphere. 
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He then reflects on the force of cuſtom, and the friend. 
ly power of native air; which is ſo great, that they who 
are born and nurtured in thoſe countries where the air is 
eſteem'd bad, not only live in health, but are often re- 


cover'd by their native air from diſorders caught in more 
friendly chinates. He adviſes thoſe, however, who ive 
in marſhy, or woody countries, to drain the bogs, and 


clear away the trees, ſo as to obtain a free circulation cf 


and exerciſe. 


Mean time, at home with chearful fires diſpel 
The humid air: and let your table ſmoke 2 
With ſolid roaſt or bak'd ; or what the herds : 
Of tamer breed ſupply ; or what the wilds . 
Yield to the toilſome pleaſures, of the chace. 

Generous your wine, the boaſt of rip'ning years, 
But frugal be your cups ; the languid frame, 
Vapid and ſunk from yeſterday's debauch, 
Shrinks from the cold embrace of watry heavens, 
But neither theſe nor all Apollo's arts, 
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Diſarm the dangers of the dropping ſky, 


Unleſs with exerciſe and manly toil 
You brace your nerves, and ſpur the lagging blood. 
It droughty regions parch 
The Ain and lungs, and bake the thick'nipg blood, 
Deep in the waving foreſt chuſe your ſeat, 
Where fuming trees refreſh the thirſty air, 
And wake the fountains from their ſecret beds, 
And into lakes dilate the running ſtream 
Here ſpread your gardens wide; and let the cool, 
'The moiſt relaxing vegetable ſtore 
Prevail in each repaſt : your food ſupplied 
By bleeding life, be gently waſted down, 
By ſoſt decoction and a mellowing heat, 
To liquid balm; or, if the ſolid maſs 
You chuſe, tormented in the boiling wave, 
That thro' the thirſty channels of the blood 
A ſmooth diluted chyle may ever flow: 
| The fragrant dairy from its cool receſs 
Its nectar acid or benign will pour 
Jo drown your thirſt; or let the mantling bowl 
Of keen ſherbet the ckle taſte relieve. 
For with the viſcous blood the ſimple ſtream 
Will hardly mingle ; and fermented cups 
Oft diſſipate more moiſture than they give. 
= Yet when pale ſeaſons riſe, or winter rolls 
is horrors o'er the world, thou mapy'ſt indulge 
In feaſts more genial, and impatient broach 
The mellow caſk. Then too the ſcourging air 


Provokes to aue toils than ſultry droughts 
Allow. 


_— — — 


And to thoſe who would avoid an over-moiſt air, he 
lays down the following rules both for ſituation and 
building; which are ſeaſon'd with ſuch reflections as ren- 
deer them more profitable, as well as more pleaſing. 


Mean time, the moiſt malignity to 10 
Of burthen'd ſkies ; mark where the dry champaign 
Swells into chearful hills; ; Where marjoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air; 
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| And where the * Cynorrhodon with the roſe 
. For fragrance vies; for in the thirſty ſoil 
Moſt fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 


There bid thy roofs high on the baſking ſteep f 
Aſcend, there light thy hoſpitable fires. N 
; And let them ſee the winter morn ariſe, i 
The ſummer ev'ning bluſhing in the weſt; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind : 
, O'erhung, defends you from the bluſt'ring north, ; 
And bleak affliction of the peeviſh eaſt. I 
| O! when the growling winds contend, and all . 
| The ſounding foreſts fluctuates in the ſtorm, : 
| To fink in warm repoſe, and hear the din q 
1 Howl o'er the ſteady battlements, delights f 
: Above the luxury of vulgar ſleep. | 3 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarſer ſtrain. 3 
| Of waters ruſhing o'er the ſlippery rocks, : 
| Will nightly lull you to ambroſial reſt, - 
| To — the fancy is no trifling good, . 
| Where health is ſtudied ; for whatever moves 5 
b The mind with calm delight, promotes the juſt | 
F And natural movements of th' harmonious frame. 5 
| Beſides the ſportive brook for ever ſhakes 5 
) The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, ; 
| From vale to mountain, with inceſſant change 
, Of pureſt element, refreſhing ſtill Þ 
a Your airy ſeat. [ 
i He then recommends a dry houſe, but airy more than | 
| warm, becauſe thoſe who confine themſelves to warm | 


rooms are, when abroad, extremely ſubject to colds ; the. 

ceilings too ſhould be lofty, and the windows at mid-day 

open'd to diſcharge the foul air. He would have a ſunny 
| ſituation, where the windows open to the ſouth, the ex- 
| cellency of which is proved from a conſideration of the 
| ſtate plants are in when confined to a perpetual ſhade, and 
| this book he concludes with an Apoſtrophe to the. ſun, 
| which is truly ſublime, e 
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— How ſickly grow, 
How pale the plants in thoſe ill-fated vales 


The wild roſe, or that which grows on the wild briar., 
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That, circled round with the gigantic heap 
Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope 
To feel, the genial vigour of the fun! 
While on the neighbouring hill the roſe inflames 
The verdant ſpring ; in virgin beauty blows 
The tender lily, languiſhingly ſweet; 
O'er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 
And autumn ripens in the ſummer's ray. 
Nor leſs the warmer living tribes demand 
The foſt'ring ſun : whoſe energy divine 
Dwells-not in mortal fire ; whoſe gen'rous heat 
Glows thro? the maſs of groſſer elements, 
And kindles into life the pond'rous ſpheres. 
Chear'd by thy kind invigorating warmth, 
We court thy beams, great majeſty of day ! 
If not the ſoul, the regent of this world, 
Firſt-born of heaven, and only leſs than God ! 


Diet, the ſubje& of the ſecond book would not admit 
of ſo much poetical ornament as the proceeding, yet this 
is not without its beauties. At the beginning the author 
ſpeaks of the circulation of the blood, and of its conti- 
nual waſte, which is ſupplyed by freſh aliments reduced 
by the concoctive powers into chyle, and then into blood; 
and, before he enters on the rules of diet, makes this 
juſt obſervation. 
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Nothing ſo foreign but th' athletic hind 
Can labour into blood. The hungry meal 
Alone he fears, or aliments too thin; 

By violent powers too eaſily ſubdu'd, 

Too ſoon expell'd. His daily labour thaws, 
To friendly chyle, the moſt rebellious maſs 
That ſalt can harden, or the ſmoke of years; 
Nor does his gorge the rancid bacon rue, 

| Nor that which Cæſria ſends, tenacious paſte 
„Olf ſolid milk. 


This is follow'd by ſome rules for the choice of food, 
in which the author obſerves that liquid food, vegetables, 
and young animals, are eaſieſt of digeſtion: But he in- 
veighs againſt ſuck. animal food as is made fat by unna- 
tural means. 
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Some with high forage, and luxuriant eaſe, 
Indulge the veteran ox; but wiſer thou, 
From the bald mountain or the barren downs, 
Expect the flocks by frugal nature fed; 
A race of purer blood, with exerciſe 
Refin'd and ſcanty fare: For, old or young, 
The ſtall'd are never healthy; nor the cramm'd. 
Not all the culinary arts can tame, 


To wholeſome food, the abominable growth 


Of reſt and gluttony ; the prudent taſte 
Rejects like bane ſuch loathſome luſciouſneſs, 
The languid ſtomach curſes even the pure 
Delicious fat, and all the race of oil: 
For more the oily aliments relax 
Its feeble tone; and with the eager lymph 
(Fond to incorporate with all it meets) 
Coily they mix, aid ſhun with ſlippery wiles. 
'The woo'd embrace 
Chuſe leaner vianer viands, ye whoſe jovial make 
Too faſt the gummy nutriment imbibes : 
Chuſe ſober meals; and rouſe to active life 3 
Your cumbrous clay; nor on th' infeebling down, F 
Irreſolute, protract the morning hours. N 
But let the man whole bones are thinly clad, 
With chearful eaſe and ſucculent repaſt 
Improve his ſlender habit. Each extreme 
From the bleſt mean of ſanity departs. _ = 
Taught by expericnce ſoon you may diſcern 
What pleaſes, what offends. Avoid the cates 
That lull the ficken'd appetite too long; 5 
Or heave with fev'riſh fluſhings all the face, 5 
Burn in the palms, and parch the roughning tongue; i 
Or much diminiſh or too much increaſe 
Th' expence, which nature's wiſe economy, 
Without or waſte or avarice, maintains. 


He juſtly obſerves that every creature, except man, is 
directed by inſtinct to its proper aliment This is ſo true, 
that their inſtinct has often been of the utmoſt conſequence 
to thoſe who have ſailed in queſt of countries undiſcover'd, 
where they never attempt to eat any fruits which the 


* 
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birds have not fed on. But man, voluptuous man, ſays 
our author, feeds with all the commoners of nature, and 


Is by ſuperior faculties milled ; 
Miſled from pleaſure even in queſt of joy. 
Sated with nature's boons, what thouſands ſeek, 
With diſhes tortur'd from their native taſte 
And mad variety, to ſpur beyond 
Its wiſer will the jaded appetite ! 


Is this for pleaſure ? Learn a juſter taſte ; 


And know that temperance 1s true luxury. 
Would you long the ſweets of health FRY: * 
Or huſband pleaſure; at one impious meal 


Exhauſt not half the bounties of the year, 


Of every realm. It matters not mean while 
How much to morrow differ from to-day ; 


So far indulge; 'tis fit, beſides, that man, 


To change obnoxious, be to change inur'd, 

But ſtay the curious appetite, and taſte 

With caution fruits you never tried before. 

For want of uſe the kindeſt aliment 

Sometimes offends ; while cuſtom tames the rage 
Of poiſon to mild amity with life, 


He then poiste out the miſchiefs that attend eating to 
exceſs, even of any aliment, and adviſes us to obſerve 
the calls of nature, but not ſo as to eat too freely after 


long abſtinence. 


When hunger calls, obey ; nor often wait 
Till hunger ſharpen to corroſive pain; 
For the keen appetite will feaſt beyond 
What nature well can bear ; and one extreme 
Ne'er without danger meets its own reverſe. 
Too greedily th' exhauſted veins abſorb 
The recent chyle, and load enfeebled powers 
Oft to th' extinction of the vital flame. 


To the pale cities, by the ſirm- ſet ſiege 


And famine humbled, may this verſe be borne; 
And hear, ye hardieſt ſons that Albion breeds 
Long toſs'd and famiſh'd on the wintry main; 
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The male more copious, and a warmer fare 


His quaking heart. The ſeaſons which divide 


Emerges; when Fawonius fluſh'd with love, 


Then ſhepherds, then begin to ſpare your flocks ; 


Now bounteous nature feeds with laviſh hand 
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The war ſhook off, or hoſpitable ſhore 

Attain'd, with temperance bear the ſhock of joy ; 
Nor crown with feſtive rites th* auſpicious day; 


Such feaſt might prove more fatal than the waves, 
Than war or famine, 


But tho! the extremes of eating, or of faſting, are to 


be avoided, it is imprudent to confine the ſtomach al- 


ways to the ſame exact portion; for, as he obſerves, 


PE — — it much avails 
Ever with gentle tide to ebb and flow 

From this to that: So nature learns to bear 
Whatever chance or headlong appetite 
May bring. Beſides, a meagre day ſubdues 
The cruder clods by ſloth or luxury 


Collected, and unloads the wheels of life. 


He then ſpeaks of the regimen neceſſary to be obſerved 
In the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, and recommends in the 


ſummer the tender vegetable brood, with the cool moiſt 


viands of the dairy ; but tells us that 
Pale humid winter loves the generous board, 
And longs with old wood and old wine to chear 


Th' empires of heat and cold, by neither claim'd, 
Influenc'd by both, a middle regimen 

Impoſe. Thro' autumn's languiſhing domain 
Deſcending, nature by degrees invites 

To glowing luxury. But from the depth 

Of winter when th' invigorated year 


Toyful and young, in every breeze deſcends 
More warm and wanton on his kindling bride; 


And learn, with wiſe humanity, to check 
The luſt of blood. Now pregnant earth commits 
A various offspring to th' indulgent ſky : 


The prone creation; yields what once ſuffic'd 


5 


ö following introduction to his precepts for drinking water, 


4 Command) to praiſe your cryſtal element: 


| And trembling hand the languid thirſty quaff 
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Their dainty ſovereign, when the world was young ; 

Ere yet the barb'rous thirſt of blood had ſeiz'd 

The human breaſt. ' Each rolling month matures 

The food that ſuits it moſt ; ſo does each clime, 


This paſſage is, I think, very beautiful, as alſo is the 


and the ſubſequent lines concerning the choice, and proper 
uſe of that element. 


Now come, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead; 
Now let me wander thro' your gelid reign. 
I burn to view th' enthuſiaſtic wilds _ 
By mortal elſe untrod, I hear the din 
Of waters thundring o'er the ruin'd cliffs, 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks 
Whence glide the ſtreams renown'd in ancient ſong. 
Here from the deſart down the rumbling ſteep 
Firſt ſprings the Nile; here burſts the ſounding Po 
In angry waves ; Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the ZE; 
And there, in gothic ſolitude reclin'd, 
The chearleſs Tanais pours his hoary urn. 

— 'The taſk remains to ſing 

Your gifts, (ſo Pæon, ſo the powers of health 


The chief ingredient in heaven's various works; 
Whoſe flexile genius ſparkles in the gem, 
Grows firm in oak, and fugitive in wine ; 


The vehicle, the ſource, of nutriment 


And life, to all that vegetate or live. | 
O comfortable ftreams! with eager li 113 


New life in you; freſh vigour fills their veins. 
No warmer cups the rural ages knew; _ J 
None warmer ſought the ſires of human kind. ſt 
Oh ! could thoſe worthies from the world of Gods 

Return to viſit their degenerace ſons, "EX: i 
How would they ſcorn the joys of modern time, 
With all our art and toil improv'd to pain! 
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Learn temperance, friends; and hear without diſdain 
The choice of water. Thus the “ Coar ſage 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of ev'ry ſchool. 
What leaſt of foreign principles partakes 
Is beſt ; The lighteſt then; what bears the touch 
Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air; 
The molt infipid ; the moſt void of ſmell. 


Such the rude mountain from his horrid ſides 


Pours down ; ſuch waters in the ſandy vale 
For ever boil, alike of winter froſts 
And ſummer's heat ſecure. 


And this ſubject of water drinking he concludes with 
ſome obſervations, on the proper uſe of other liquors, 
which are drawn from nature and experience. His re- 
flection alſo on the nature of fermented liquors, and their 
tendency to reſiſt putrefaction, and of conſequence to re- 
tard digeſtion, is very juſt and philoſophical. | 


Nothing like fimple element dilutes 


The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow. 


But where the ſtomach, indolently given, 

Toys with its duty, animate with wine 

'Th' inſipid ſtream; tho? golden Ceres yields 

A more voluptuous, a more ſprightly draught; 
Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all 

The gluey floods chat from the vex'd abyſs 

Of fermentation ſpring ; with ſpirit fraught, 

And furious with intoxicating fire, 

Retard concoction, and preſerve unthaw'd 

Th' embody*d maſs. You ſee what countleſs years, 


Embalm'd in fiery quinteſcence of wine, 


'Fhe puny wonders of the reptile world, 
Maintain their texture, and unchang'd remain. 
Mean time, I would not always dread the bowl, 


Nor every treſpaſs ſhun, The feveriſh ſtrife, 


Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expels 
The loit'ring crudities that burthen life; 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 


* Hippocrates, 
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Th' obſtructed tubes. — 
Then learn to revel; but by ſlow degrees: 
By flow degrees the liberal arts are won; 
And Hercules grew ſtrong. But when you ſmooth 
The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein 
In cups by well inform'd experience found 
The leaſt your bane ; and only with your friends 
There are ſweet follies ; frailties to be ſeen 
By friends alone, and men of generous minds, 

Oh ! ſeldom may the fated hours return 
Of drinking deep! I would not daily taſte, 
Except when life declines, even ſober cups. 


— For know, whate' er 


Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 


The ſanguine tide; whether the frequent bowl, 
High- ſeaſon'd fare, or exerciſe to toil 
Protracted, ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 

And ſows the temples with untimely ſnow. 


Our author ends this book with ſome ſublime re- 
flections on the mutability and decay of all things; and 
then enters on exerciſe, the ſubje& of his third book; 
which tho' barren, and one would think incapable 
of many ornaments, is yet made apreeable by his 
manner of treating it; for in this, as well as in the laſt; 
he has, like an able ſculptor, drawn harmony, beauty, 
and expreſſion, out of very rude and unpromiſing ma- 
terials. 

This book is addreſs'd to thoſe of a delicate frame; to 
whom he thus points out the importance of exerciſe, 


Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
Induſt, in rain, in cold and ſultry ſkies : 
Save. but the grain from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious he what ſickly ſtars aſcend. 
He knows no laws by Eſculapius given; 
He ſtudies none. Vet him nor midnigbt fogs 
Infeſt, nor thoſe envenom'd ſhafts that flxx 
When rapid Sirius fires th' autumnal noon. 
His habit pure, with plain and temperate meals, 
Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom ſteel'd 
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Learn temperance, friends; and hear without diſdain 
The choice of water. Thus the“ Coan ſage 
Opin'd, and thus the learn'd of ev'ry ſchool. 
What leaſt of foreign principles partakes 
Is beſt : The lighteſt then; what bears the touch 


Of fire the leaſt, and ſooneſt mounts in air; 


The moſt infipid ; the moſt void of ſmell. 
Such the rude mountain from his horrid ſides 
Pours down; ſuch waters in the ſandy vale 


Forever boil, alike of winter froſts 


And ſummer's heat ſecure. 


And this ſubje& of water drinking he concludes with 


ſome obſervations, on the proper uſe of other liquors, 


which are drawn from nature and experience. His re- 
flection alſo on the nature of fermented liquors, and their 
tendency to reſiſt putrefaction, and of conſequence to re- 
tard digeſtion, is very juſt and philoſophical, f 


Nothing like ſimple element dilutes 
The food, or gives the chyle ſo ſoon to flow. 
But where the ſtomach, indolently given, 
Toys with its duty, animate with wine 
'Th' inſipid ſtream; tho? golden Ceres yields 
A more voluptuous, a more ſprightly draught; 
Perhaps more active. Wine unmix'd, and all 
The gluey floods chat from the vex'd abyſs 


Of fermentation ſpring; with ſpirit fraught, | 


And furious with intoxicating fire, 
Retard concoction, and preſerve unthaw'd 
Th' embody*d maſs. You ſee what countleſs years, 


Embalm'd in fiery quinteſcence of wine, 


'Fhe puny wonders of the reptile world, 
Maintain their texture, and unchang'd remain. 
Mean time, I would not always dread the bowl, 


Nor every treſpaſs ſhun, The feverith ſtrife, 


Rous'd by the rare debauch, ſubdues, expels 
The loit'ring crudities that burthen life; 
And, like a torrent full and rapid, clears 


* Hippocrates, 


F 
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Th' obſtructed tubes. — 
Then learn to revel ; but by ſlow degrees: 
By ſlow degrees the liberal arts are won ; 
And Hercules grew ſcrong. But when you ſmooth 
The brows of care, indulge your feſtive vein 
In cups by well inform'd experience found 


The leaſt your bane ; and only with your friends; 
There are ſweet follies ; frailties to be ſeen 


3 By friends alone, and men of generous minds, 
Oh! ſeldom may the fated hours return 


Of drinking deep! I would not daily taſte, 
Except when life declines, even ſober cups. 

— For know, whate' er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The ſanguine tide ; whether the frequent bowl, 
High- ſeaſon'd fare, or exerciſe to toil 
Protracted, ſpurs to its laſt ſtage tir'd life, 


| And ſows the temples with untimely ſnow. 


Our author ends this book with ſome ſublime re- 
flections on the mutability and decay of all things; and 
then enters on exerciſe, the ſubje& of his third book; 
which tho barren, and one would think incapable 
of many ornaments, is yet made agreeable by his 
manner of treating it; for in this, as well as in the laſt; 
he has, like an able ſculptor, drawn harmony, beauty, 
and ns out of very rude and unpromiſing ma- 
terials. | 

This book is addreſs'd to thoſe of a delicate frame; to 
whom he thus points out the importance of exerciſe, 


Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In duſt, in rain, in cold and ſultry fkies : 
Save. but the grain from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious he what fickly ſtars aſcend. 
He knows no laws by Eſculapius given; 
He ſtudies none. Yet him nor midnight fogs 
Infeſt, nor thoſe erivenom'd ſhafts that fly 
When rapid Sirius fires th' autumnal noon. 
His habit pure, with plain and temperate meals, 
Robuſt with labour, and by cuſtom ſteel d 
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To ey'ry caſualty of vary'd life; 
Serenc he bears the peeviſh caſtern blaſt, 


And uninfected breathes the mortal ſouth. 


Toil, and be ſtrong. By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow firm, and gain a more compacted tone 
The greener juices are by toil ſubdu'd, 


 Mellow'd, and ſubtilis'd ; the vapid old 


Expell'd, and all the rancour of the blood. 

Come, my companions, ye who feel the charms 
Of nature and the year; come, let us ſtray 

Where chance or fancy leads our roving walk. 

Go, climb che mountain; from th' ethereal ſource 
Imbibe the recent gale. The chearful morn 
Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th' exulting ſteed, 
Already, ſee, the deep-mouth'd beagles catch 
The tainted mazes; and, on eager iport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each deubtful trace. Or, if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go chaſe the deſp'rate deer; 
And thro' its deepeſt ſolitudes awake 


The vocal foreſt with the Jovial horn, 


But ſhould this exerciſe be too laborious, he invites us 


to the brook, and here pays a grateful tribute to the river 


Liddal, which waters the place of his nativity, and in 


Which he has often employed himſelf in fiſhing and ſwim- 


ming ; or ſhould you think theſe diverſions of hunting 
and fiſhing inhumane and barbarous, as the author ob- 
ſerves the Pythagoreans did, and ſome of the Indians now 
do, he leads you to the garden's /t amuſement and humane 
geligbt, there to partake of the exerciſe which employ'd 
the firlt parents of mankind, From this the author de- 


viates to the pleaſures of rural life and converſation, and 


concludes the digreſſion with theſe hoſpitable lines. 


Sometimes, at eve, | 
His neighbours lift the latch, and bleſs unbid 
His feital roof; while, o'er the light repaſt, 
And ſprightly cups, they mix in ſocial joy ; 
And, thro' the maze of converſation, tracg 
Whate' er amuſes or improves the mind. 


The decent, honeſt, chearful huſbandman 


| You ſpring, the fibres by the haſty ſhock 
Are tir'd and crack'd, before their unctuous coat, 


Such myriads o'er th'irremeable deep. 
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Sometimes at eve (for J delight to taſte 
The native zeſt and flavour of the fruit, 
Where ſenſe grows wild and takes of no manure) 


Should drown his labours in my friendly bowl ; 
And at my table find himſelf at home. 


He then returns to his ſubject and recommends tennis, 
dancing, and ſhooting ; but in the choice of exerciſe ad- 
viſes every perſon to indulge his own taſte, 


He chuſes beſt, whole labour entertains 
His vacant fancy moſt : The toil you hate 
F atigues you ſoon, and ſcarce improves your limbs. 


After be has treated of the importance and choice of 
exerciſe, he introduces theſe precepts for our conduct. 


Begin with gentle toils ; and, as your nerves 
Grow frm, to hardier by juſt Reps aſpire. | 
The prudent, even in every moderate walk, 
At fit but manter; and by flow degrees 
Increaſe their pace. This doQrine of the wiſe 
Well knows the maſter of the flying ſteed. 
When all at once from indolence to toil 


Compreſs d, can pour the lubricating balm, 
Beſides, callefied in the paſhve veins, 
The purple maſs a ſudden torrent rolls, 
O'erpowers the heart, and deluges the lungs 
With dangerous inundation,———— 

But when the hard varieties of life 
You toil to learn; or try the duſty chaſe ; 
Or the warm deeds of {ome important day; 
Hot from the field, indulge not yet your limbs 
Tn wiſh'd repoſe ; nor court the fanning gale, 
Nor taſte the ſpring. O! by the ſacred tears 
Of widows, orphans, mothers, ſiſters, fires, 
Forbear ! No other peſtilence has driven 
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He then deſcends to bathing, and recommends a pro- 


per uſe of the cold bath in our climate to thoſe whole , 
conſtitutions will admit of it. 


Againſt the rigors of a damp cold heav'n 
To tortify their bodies, ſome frequent 
Ihe gelid ciſtern; and, where nought forbids, 
ir dauntleſs heart. 


ut to thoſe who live in ſultry climes a frequent uſe of 
e warm bath is recommended, and ſometimes in our 


own ; where it is of the greateſt conſequence to health - 
as well as beauty. 


Let thoſe who from the frozen Arcos reach 
Parch'd Mauritania, or the ſultry weſt, 
Or the wide flood that waters Indaflan, 
_ Plunge thrice a day, and in the tepid wave 
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Untwiſt their ſtubborn pores; that full and free 
'Uh* evaporation thro' the ſoften'd ſkin 

May bear proportion to the ſwelling blood. 
With us, the man of no complaint demands 
"The warm ablution juſt enough to clear 


The ſiuices of the ſkin, enough to keep 
The body ſacred from indecent ſoil, 


He then ſpeaks of the hours and ſeaſons fit for exer- 
[ ciſe; adviſes labour when faſting, or when the flomach 


is but lightly fed, to thoſe of a corpulent frame ; whereas 
| exerciſe after the meat is digeſted, and before hunger 
1] returns, is beſt for thoſe of a lean habit: But all are to 
| | abſtain from labour immediately after a full meal, 


But from the recent meal no labours pleaſe, 

j Of limbs or mind. For now the cordial powers 
| Claim all the wandring ſpirits to a work 

Of ſtrong and ſubtle toil, and great event: 

A work of time : and you may rue the day 
You hurry'd, with untimely exerciſe, 

A half concoQted chyle into the blood. 

The body over-charged with unctuous phlegm 
Much toil demands: the lean elaſtic leſs. 


LS 
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While winter chills the blood, and binds the veins, 
No la bours are too hard: by thoſe you 'ſcape 
The ſlow diſeaſes of the torpid year ; 


But from the burning Lion when the ſun 


Pours down his ſultry wrath ; now while the blood 
Too much already maddens in the veins, 

And all the finer fluids thro' the ſkin 

Explore their flight; me, near the cool caſcade 
Reclin'd, or ſauntring in the lofty grove, 

No needleſs ſlight occaſion ſhould engage 


To pant and ſweat beneath the fiery noon, 


Now the freſh morn alone and mellow eve 

To ſhady walks and active rural ſports 

Invite. But, while the chillings dews deſcend, 
May nothing tempt you to the cold embrace 
Of humid ſkies; tho” 'tis no vulgar joy 

To trace the horrors of the ſolemn wood, 

While the ſoft ev'ning ſaddens into night: 

Tho! the ſweet poet of the vernal groves 
Melts all the night in ſtrains of am'rous woe. 


And we have the pleaſure of reſt after labour, and an 
admonition againſt eating too much, and too late at night, 
pointed out 1n the following beautiful lines. 


The ſhades deſcend, and midnight o'er the world 
Expands her ſable wings. Great nature droops 
Thro' all her works. Now happy he whoſe toil 
Has o'er his languid pow 'rleſs limbs diffus'd 
A pleaſing laſſitude: 
But would you ſweetly waſte the blank of night 
In deep oblivion ; or on fancy's wings 
Viſit the paradiſe of happy dreams, 

And waken chearful as the lively morn ; 
Oppreſs not nature ſinking down to reſt 
With feaſts too late, too ſolid, or too full. 


This is followed by a caution againſt miſapplying thoſe 
hours wherein nature intended we ſhould ret ; which is 
heighten'd and made more pleaſing, by the beautiful 
ſimile and moral reflection with which it concludes. 
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In ſtudy ſome protract the filent hours, 
Which others conſecrate to mirth and wine; 
And fleep till noon, and hardly live till night. 
But ſurely this redeems not from the ſhades 
One hour of life. - 

'The body, freſh and vigorous from repoſe, 
Dehies the early fogs : but, by the toils 

Of wakeful day, exhauſted and unitrung, 
V/eak]y refiſts the night's unwholeſome breath, 


The grand diſcharge, th' effuſion of the ſkin, 


Slowly impair'd, the languid maladies 

Creep on, and thro' the ſickning functions ſteal, 
So, when the chilling eaſt invades the ſpring, 
The delicate Narciſſus pines away 

In hectic languor ; and a ſlow diſeaſe 

Taints all the family of flow'rs, condemn'd 


To cruel heavins. But why, already prone 


To fade, ſhould beauty cheriſh its own bane ? 
O ſhame ! O pity ! nipt with pale quadrille, 
And midnight cares, the bloom of A/bion dies! 


He then points out the reaſon why thoſe who labour 
obtain ſo much refreſhment from fleep, while the indolent 
barely find any relief. 5 


By toil ſubdu'q, the warrior and the hind 
Sleep faſt and deep: their active functions ſoon 
With generous ſtreams the ſubtile tubes ſupply; 
And ſoon the tonick irritable nerves 
Feel the freſh impulſe and awake the ſoul. 

The ſons of Indolence, with long repoſe, 
Grow torpid ; and with {loweſt Lethe drunk, 
Feebly and lingringly return to life, 

Elunt every ſenſe, and pow'rleſs every limb. 


This paſſage he concludes, by recommending a hard 


matraſs, or elaſtie couch, to thoſe who are too much prone . 


to ſleep, in order to wean them from ſlotb. But he juſily 
obſerves, that ſome people require more, others leis ſleep, 
and that all changes of this fort are to be brought about 
by gentle means, And excl 
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Slow as the ſhadow o'er the dial moves, 
Slow as the ſtealing progreſs of the year. 


As it was neceſſary under this article to fay ſomething 
about cloathing the body, the author makes a few jut 
obſervations on the variations of the ſeaions ; which he 
concludes with theſe lines. 


The cold and torrid reigns, 
The two great 1 of th' important year, 
Are in their firſt approaches ſeldom ſaſe: 
Funereal autumn all the ickly dread, 

And the black fates deform the lovely ſpring. 
He well advis'd who taught our wiler fires 
Early to borrow Muſcowvy's warm ſpoils, 

Ere the firſt froſt has touch'd the tender blade; 
And late reſign them, tho' the wanton ſpring 
Should deck her charms with all her ſiſter's rays, 
For while the effluence of the ſkin maintains 

Its native meaſure, the pleuritic ſpring 

Glides harmleſs by; and autumn, ſick to death 
With fallow quartans, no contagion breathes. 


We have already obſerved, that alluſions to ancient 
fables or hiſtorical facts have a fine effect in preceptive 
poems. In this before us the author, when conſidering 
the different ſhapes in which death approaches the human 
race, takes notice of the blood ſpilt by the Plantagenets, 
and of the ſweating ſickneſs, which {wept off ſuch amazing 
numbers of Eugliſumen in every clime, and of Eng/i#men 
only; for foreigners, tho” reſiding in this country, were 
no ways affected with that diſorder: and this, tho' a 
ſubje& incapable, as it were, of ornament, he has 
wrought up with ſo much art, that it 1s both pathetic 
and pleaſing. 

What he has ſaid on the paſſions, the ſubject of the 
fourth book, begins with the following reflection, which 
3s truly philoſophical, and very nd introduces the 
ſentiments that fallow 1 it. 

There is, they ſay, (and I believe there is) 

A ſpark within us of th' immortal fire, 
L 5 
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That animates and moulds the groſſer frame; 
And when the body ſinks eſcapes to heav'n, 
Its native ſeat, and mixes with the Gods. 


Mean while this heav'nly partiele pervades 


The mortal elements, in every nerve 

It thrills with pleaſure, or grows mad with pain, 
And, in its ſecret conclave, as it feels 

The body's woes and joys, this ruling power 
Wields at its will the dull material world, 


And is the body's health or malady. 


By its own toil the groſs corporeal frame 
Fatigues, extenuates, or deſtroys itſelf. 


Nor leſs the labours of the mind corrode 
The ſolid fabric: for by ſubtle parts, 


And viewleſs atoms, ſecret nature moves 
The mighty wheels of this ſtupendous world. 
By ſabtle fluids pour'd thro” ſubtle tubes 

The natural, vital, functions are perform'd. 
By theſe the ſtubborn aliments are tam'd; 


Ihe toiling heart diſtributes life and ſtrength ; F 


Theſe the ſtill- erumbling frame rebuild ; and theſe 


Are loſt in thinking, and diffolve in air. 


But *tis not thought, as he obſerves, (for every mo- 
ment the mind is employ'd) tis painful thinking; 'tis the 
anxiety that attends ſevere ſtudy, diſcontent, care, love, 
hatred, fear and jealouſy, that fatigues the ſoul and im- 


pairs the body. 


5 


Hence the lean gloom that melancholy wears; 


The lover's paleneſs ; and the * hue 


Of envy, jealouſy; the were ee | 
body hence 
Betrays each fretful motion of the mind. 


For reading he gives us a Precept that may be ex- 
tremely uſeful to the ſtudious. 


While reading leaks, 3 no o longer, read; 
And read aloud reſounding Homer's ſtrain, 
And wield the thunder of Demoſthenes. 

The cheſt ſo excrcis'd improves its ſtrength ; 


n 
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And quick vibrations thro” the bowels drive N 
The reſtleſs blood, which in unactive days 
Would loiter elſe thro' unelaſtic tubes. 
Deem it not trifling while I recommend 
What poſture ſuits : To ſtand and fit by turns, 
As nature prompts, is beſt. But o'er your leaves 
Tolean for ever, cramps the vital parts, 
And robs the fine machinery of its play. 

Tis the great art of life to manage well 


The reſtleſs mind. For ever on purſuit 


Of knowledge bent, it ſtarves the groſſer powers: 
Quite unemploy'd, againſt its own repoſe 

It tarns its fatal edge, and ſharper pangs 

'Than what the body knows embitter life, 


After this the poet gives us a ſtriking picture of the 
dreadful effects of our miſguided paſſions, which is 
heightened with many admirable reflections, ſome of 
which I ſhall here inſert. 5 


For while yourſelf you anxiouſly explore, 
Timorous ſelf. love, with ſickning fancy's aid, 
Preſents the danger that you dread the moſt, 

And ever galls you in your tender part. 

Hence ſome for love, and ſome for jealouſy, 
For grim religion ſome, and ſome for pride, 
Have loſt their reaſon: ſome for fear of want, 
Want all their lives; and others every day 
For fear of dying ſuffer worſe than death. 

And what avails it, that indulgent heaven 

From mortal eyes has wrapt the woes to come; 

If we, ingenious to torment ourſelves, 

Grow pale at hideous fictions of our own ? 

Enjoy the preſent ; nor with needleſs cares, 

Of what may*ſpring from blind misfortune's womb, 
Appal the ſureſt hour that life beſtows. 

Serene, and maſter of yourſelf, prepare 

For what may come ; and leave the reſt to heay'n. 


And thoſe chronic paſſions which ſpring from real 


| woes, and from no diſorder in the body, are not to be 


reaſon'd down, as he obſerves, but to be cured by ſuch 
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diverſions or buſineſs as will fill the mind, or remove it 
from the object of its concern, 


Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt! quit the cypreſs groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 
Your {ad complaint. Go, ſeek the chearful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the buſtling croud ; 
Lay ſchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wiſh 
Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and day. 
Or join the caravan in queſt of ſcenes 
New to your eyes, and ſhifting every hour, 


He then inveighs againſt drinking, the common re- 
ſource in diſorders of this kind, and obſerves, that, tho” 
the intoxicating diaught may relieve for a time; the 
Pains will return with ten- fold rage. And this he illuſtrates 
with a beautiful fimile. 


But ſoon your heav'n is gone, a heavier gloom 
Shuts o'er your head: and, as the thund'ring ſtream, 
Swoln o'er its banks with ſudden mountain rain, 
Sinks from its tumult to a filent brook ; 

So, when the frantic raptures in your breaſt 
Subſide, you languiſh into mortal man; 

You ſleep, and waking find yourſelf undone. 
For prodigal of life in one rath night 

You laviſh'd more than might ſupport three days. 


He then points out the miſchiefs that attend drunken - 
neſs; ſuch as loſing friends by unguarded words, or 
doing raſh deeds that are never to be forgotten (but 
which may haunt a man with horror to his grave) the loſs 
of money, health and decay of parts; and then pays a 
grateful filial tribute to the memory of his father ; whoſe 
advice on the conduct of life he thus recommends. 


How to live happieſt ; how avoid the pains, 
'The diſappointments, and diſguſts of thoſe 
Who would in pleaſure all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
J could recite. Tho? old, he till retained 
His manly ſenſe, and energy of mind, 


Col 
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Virtuous and wile he was, but not ſevere; 

He ſtill remember'd that he once was young 
His eaſy preſence check'd no decent joy. 

Him e'en the diſſolute admir'd ; for he 

A graceful looſeneſs, when he pleas d, put on, 


And laughing could inſtruct. Much had he read, 
Much more had ſeen ; he ſtudied from the life, 


And in th' original perus d mankind. 


In the parts that follow are contain'd ſome leſfons for 


the conduct of life, from which we ſhall inſert a few 
maxims. 


Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pity'd man: and much he pity'd thoſe 
Whom falily-ſmiling fate has curs'd with means 
To diflipate their days in queſt of joy. 


With reſpect to indolence and luxury we have this leſ- 
ſon, which concludes with a definition of virtue and 
ſenſe, and their good effects. | 


Let nature reſt: be buſy for yourſelf, 


And for your friend ; be buſy even in vain, 


Rather than teize her ſated appetites. 

Who never faſts, no banquet e'er enjoys; 
Who never toils nor watches, never ſleeps. 
Let nature reſt : and when the taſte of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but ſhun ſatiety. 

"Tis not for mortals always to be bleſt. 

But him the leaſt the dull or painful hours 
Of life oppreſs, whom ſober ſenſe conduQs, 
And virtue, thro' this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and ſenſe I mean not to disjoin ; 
Virtue and ſenſe are one : and, truſt me, he 
Who has not virtue, 15 not truly wiſe. 
Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool) 

Is ſenſe and ſpirit, with humanity; 


Tis ſometimes angry, and its frown confounds ; 


*Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance juſt, 
This 1s the ſolid pomp of proſperous days ; 
The . and ſhelter of adverſity. 
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The gawdy gloſs of fortune only ſtrikes 
The vulgar eye: the ſuffrage of the wile, 
The praiſe that's worth ambition, is attain'd 
By ſenſe alone, and dignity of mind, 


But from this diſgreſſion (or epiſode) the poet naturally 
returns to his ſubject. 


Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly ſage 
Sometimes declaim'd. Of right and wrong he taught 

Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard; 

And (ſtrange to tell !) he practis'd what be preach'd. 

Skill'd in the paſſions, how to check their ſway 

He knew, as far as reaſon can controul 

The lawleſs powers. But other cares are mine: 

Form'd in the ſchool of Pæon, I relate 

What paſſions hurt the body, what improve. 

Avoid them, or invite them, as you may. 

Know then, whatever chearful and ſerene: 

Supports the mind, ſupports the body too. 

Hence the moſt vital movement mortals feel 

Ts hope ;. the balm and life-blood of the ſoul. 

It pleaſes, and it laſts. Indulgent heaven 

Sent down the kind deluſion, thro? the paths 

Of rugged life to lead us patient on; 

And make our happieſt ſtate no tedious thing.. 


He then fake of the good and bad effects of love, 
and with regard to conſummation, he ſays; 


Is health your care, or luxury your aim, 
Be temperate ſtill; when nature bids, obey z 
Her wild impatient ſallies bear no curb : 

But when the prurient habit of delight, 

Or looſe imagination, ſpurs you on 

To deeds above your ſtrength, impute it not. 
To nature: nature all compulſion hates. 


The poet then proceeds to other paſſions, and the de- 
ſcription he has given us of anger and its dreadful effects, 
is very beautiful and very juſt. 
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But there's a paſſion, whoſe tempeſtuous ſway 
Tears up each virtue planted in the breaſt, 
And ſhakes to ruins proud philoſophy. 
For pale and trembling anger ruſhes in, He k 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and eyes that wildly ſtare ; | 
Fierce as the tyger, madder than the ſeas, | 
Deſperate, and arm'd with more than human ſtrength. 
How ſoon the calm, humane, and poliſh'd man 
Forgets compunction, and ſtarts up a fiend! 
Who pines in love, or waſtes with filent cares, 
Envy, or ignominy, or tender grief, 
Slowly deſcends, and ling'ring, to the ſhades ; 
But he whom anger ſlings, drops, if he dies, 
At once, and ruſhes apoplettic down; 
Or a fierce fever hurries him away. 
Such fates attend the raſh alarm of fear, 
And ſudden prief, and rage, and ſudden joy. 


But there are conſtitutions to which theſe boiſterous 
fits, theſe violent ſallies of paſſion, may be ſometimes 
ſerviceable. | HE 


For where the mind a torpid winter leads, 
Wrapt in a body corpulent and cold, | 
And each clogg'd function lazily moves on; =] 
A generous ſally ſpurns th' incumbent load, 
Unlocks the breaſt, and gives a cordial glow. 


Thoſe however whoſe blood is apt to boil, and who are 
eaſily moved to wrath he wou'd have, 


Keep lent for ever; and forſwear the bowl. 


And then offers ſomething to the conſideration of thoſe 
whoſe turbulent tempers move them to ſeek revenge. 


While choler works, good friend, you may be wrong ; 
Diſtruſt yourſelf, and ſleep before you fight. 
"Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave; 
If honour bids, to-morrow kill or die. 


The poet then ſeeks a remedy for theſe evils, ſets the 
contrary paſſions in oppoſition, ſo that they may counter- 
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act each other; and at laſt recommends muſick as _ 
molt effectual. 

He then concludes the whole with an encomium 
on the power of poetry and of muſic united, which 
is enrich'd with alluſions to ancient fables and hiſtorical 
facts; materials that we have often recommended as 
proper ornaments for theſe fort of poems. 


But he the muſe's laure! juſtly ſhares, 


A poet he, and touch'd with heaven's own fire; 


Who, with bold rage or folemn pomp of ſounds, 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the ſoul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 

In love diſſolves you; now in ſprightly ſtrains 
Breathes a gay rapture thro' your thrilling breaſt; 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely ſad; 


Or wakes to horror the tremendous ſtrings. 


Such was the bard, whoſe heavenly ſtrains of old 
Appeas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul. 
Such was, if old and heathen fame ſay true, 

The man who bade the Theban domes aſcend, 

And tam'd the ſavage nations with his ſong ; 

And ſuch the 7hracian, whoſe harmonious lyre, 
Tun'd to ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep ; 
Sooth'd even th' inexorable powers of hell, 


And half. redeem'd his loſt Earydice. 


Muſic exalts each joy, allays each gtief, 
Expels diſeaſes, ſoftens every pain, 


Subdues the rage of poiſon, and the plague; 


And hence the wiſe of ancient days ador'd 
One power of phy ſie, e, and ſong. 


We have dwelt long enough, perhaps t too "Mm on 
tis ſubject ; but as theſe poems are of ſuch uſe, that 
what is taught i in this agrecable manner will remain for 
ever fix'd on the memory, it ſcem'd the more neceſſaty to 


be very particular and explicit in the rules, and to give 
variety of examples. We have only to add to what has 


been already faid, that the great art in the conduct of 


.theſe poems is ſo to adorn and enliven the precepts that 


they may agreeably ſtrike the imagination; and to de- 


i liver them | in ſuch an indirect manner, that, the form of 
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inſtruction being concealed, the reader may grow wiſer 
without perceiving he is taught, and that while the moſt 
uſeful leſſons are inculcated, the whole 
as an amuſement. For this reaſona 
digreſs from the ſubject, and to- 
a nature that at the end 


is neceſſary often to 
troduce epiſodes of ſuch 
ey may Jead you naturally to 


your ſubje& again, and then ſeem of a piece with it. 
Many inſtances of theſe kinds of digreſſions may be ſeen 


in the authors we have mention'd, but eſpecially in Vir- 
gil, who, after he has been wandering, and to all ap- 
pearance forgot his huſbandmen and their concerns, is 
by ſome happy rural incident, ariſing naturally out of his 
ſubject, biought back to his buſineſs again, and connects 
and makes every thing he has met with conducive to his 
main deſign. 


In theic digreſſions ind epiſodes | it is alſo of the utmoſt 


conicquerce to introduce the pathetic, and agitate the af- 
fections; for it is ever to be obſerved, in works of this 
nature, that a diprefion properly introduced, and 
{o as to awaken the paſtions, and ſtrike the heart, is 
of more importance than a multitude of ornamental de- 


ſcriptions, and will be read again and again with plea - 


fare; while, to other paſſages that are merely inſtructive, 


the mind can hardly attend a ſecond time, tho' ever ſo 


well decorated. The under/ianding feels no pleaſure in being 
inſtructed often in the ſame thing 3 - but the heart 1s ever open 
to an affecting tale, and receives a pleaſure every tune it 
3s repeated, n 


With regard to the ſtyle or lob of theſe poems, it 


ſhould be ſo rich as to hide the nakedneſs of the ſubject, 
and the barrenneſs of the precepts ſhould be loſt in the 
luſtre of the language. It ought (ſays Mr. Warton *) 
to abound in the molt bold and forcible metaphors, the 
moſt glowing and pictureſque epithets ; it ought to be 
Elevated and enliven'd by pomp of numbers and majeſty 


of words, and by every figure that can lift a language 


above the vulgar and current expreſſions,” One may add, 


that in no kind of poetry (not even in the ſublime ode) 


is beauty of expreſſion ſo mach to be regarded as in 
this, For the epic writer ſhould be very. cautious of 1 in- 


# See his Diſſertation on Pidactic Poetry, 


ay appear only 
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dulging himſelf in too florid a manner of expreſſion, 
eſpecially in the dramatic parts of his fable, where he in- 
troduces dialogue: And the writer of tragedy cannot 
fall into ſo nauſeous and unnatural an affectation, as to 
put laboured deſcriptions, pompous epithets, ſtudied 
phraſes, and high-flown metaphors, into the mouths of 
his characters. But as the didaQtic poet ſpeaks in his 
own perſon, it is neceſſary and proper for him to uſe a 
brighter colouring of ſtile, and to be more ſtudious 
of ornament. And this is agreeable to an admirable 
precept of Ariſtotle, which no writer ſhould ever forget, 
that dition ought moſt to be labour'd in the unactive, 
that is the deſcriptive parts of a poem, in which the 
opinions, manners and paſſions of men are not repreſent- 
ed; for too glaring an expreſſion obſcures the manners 
and the ſentiments,” | TT 

We have already obſerved that any thing in nature may 
be the fubje& of this poem. Some things however will 
appear to more advantage than others, as they give a 
greater latitude to genius, and admit of more poetical 
ornaments, Natural hiſtory and philoſophy are copious 
ſubjeAs. Precepts in theſe might be decorated with all 
the flowers in poetry ; and, as Dr. Trapp obſerves, how 
can poetry be better employed, or more agreeably to its 
nature and dignity, than in celebrating the works of the 
great Creator, and deſcribing the nature and generation 
of animals, vegetables, and minerals; the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies; the motions of the earth; 
the flux and reflux of the ſea; the cauſe of thunder, 
lightning, and other meteors ; the attraction of the 
magnet; the gravitation, coheſion, and repulſion of 
matter; the impulſive motion of light; the flow pro- 
greſſion of ſounds ; and other amazing phznomena of 
nature. Moſt of the arts and ſciences are alſo proper 
ſubjects for this poem, and none are more ſo than its two 
ſiſter arts, painting and muſic. In the former, particu- 
larly, there is room for the moſt. entertaining precepts 
concerning the diſpoſal of colours ; the arrangement of 
lights and ſhades ; the ſecret attractives of beauty; the 
various ideas which make up the one; the x 
between the attitudes proper to either ſex, and every paſ- 
ſion ; the repreſenting proſpects of buildings, battles, 
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or the country; and laſtly, concerning the nature of 
imitation, and the power of painting. What a bound- 
leſs field of invention is here? What room for deſcrip- 
tion, compariſon, and poetical fable? How eaſy the 

tranſition, at any time, from the draught to the original, 
from the ſhadow to the ſubſtance? and from hence, 
what noble excurſions may be made into hiſtory, into 
panegyric upon the greateſt beauties or heroes of the 
Paſt or preſent age? The taſk, I confeſs is difficult; but, 


according to that noted, but true ſaying, /o are all things 
that are great,” 
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Of TALE 8. 
Tale implies nothing more than a relation of a 
A ſimple action, and therefore ſhould not be emba- 
raſſed with a multitude of foreign circumſtances, but may 
admit of ſuch digreſſions as ariſe naturally from the ſub- 
ject, and do not break in upon, or obſcure the main 


 defign. It ſhould inculcate ſome uſeful leſſon, and be 


both intereſting and perplexing, in order that it may 
excite and ſupport the attention of the reader ; for great 
part of the pleaſure or entertainment which the mind 
receives from a well-written Tale, will be found to ariſe 
from the ſuſpenſe and anxiety we are kept in; and which, 
(as in the plot of a Tragedy or Comedy) ſhould not be 
removed till the end. Were the whole ſcope and deſign, 
or, if I may ſo ſpeak, the point of the Tale firſt diſ- 
covered, the reader would grow languid and indifferent, 
and have nothing to attend to but the diction and verſi- 
fication. £ 

The reader will find theſe rules illuſtrated in the 
Hermir, a Tale, by Mr, PAR X EL; which we eſteem an 
excellent example. en | 


s 
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The Hermit, A Tale, By Mr. PaRNRL. 


Far in a wild, unknown to publick view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew: 

'The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fraits, his drink the cryſtal well. 
Remote from man, with God he pais'd the days, 
Pray'r all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe, 

A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 

Seem'd heav'n irſell, till one ſuggeſtion roſe ; 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 

This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 

And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt: 

So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow; 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

Swift ruſfling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 

And glimmering fragments of a broken ſan, 
Banks, trees, and fkies, in thick diſorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
_ To find if books, or ſwains report it right; 

(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew). 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim ſtaff he bore, 
mae, fix*d the ſcallop i in his hat before; 

Then with the Sun a riſing journey went, 
Scdate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to pals ; 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a crofling way; 

His rayment decent, his complexion fajr, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 

Then near approaching, Father, hail! he cry'd ; 

And hail, my fon, the rev'rend Sire reply'd : 

Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road; ; 116 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
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While in their age they differ, join in 1 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound; 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now funk the ſun; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled Oer with ſober grey: 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repole : 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe: 

There by the moon thro” ranks of trees they paſs, 
Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter ef the dome 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home: 
Yet flill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive: the liv'ry ſervants wait; 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with coſtly piles of fuod, 

And all is more than hoſpitably good. 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drow n, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſi k, and heaps of down, 
At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day 

Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 

Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 

An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 

Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 

Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte. 


'Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go ; 


And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe : 

His cup was vaniſh'd; for in ſecret guiſe 

The younger gueſt purloin'd the. glitVring prize. 
As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 

Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 

Diſorder'd ſtops to ſhun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; 

So ſeem'd the fire, when far upon the road, 

The ſhining ſpoil his wiley partner ſhow'd. 

He ſtopp'd with filence, walk'd with trembling heart, 

And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part; 

Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 

That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 
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While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to covert ſcud a- croſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns the wand' ring pair retreat, 
'To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighbouring ſeat ; 
*T'was built with turrets, on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſart there. 
As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 
The nimble light'ning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
(Twas then, his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt.) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervor thro? their limbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With till remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude; 
And why ſhou'd ſuch, (within himſelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In every ſettling feature of his face ! 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
'That cup, the generous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul, 
But now the clouds in airy tumults fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure sk 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, , 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day; 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
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While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain thought ; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
"Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, | 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows, l 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve the sk) 7 4 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, | 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 0 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet : 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modelt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part; | 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue 'till the time of bed; 
When the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world renew'd by calm repoſe 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn aroſe ; 
Before the Pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle where an intant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return ! grew black, and gaſp'd, and Vd. 
Horror of horror! what! his only ſon! 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, tho hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſault his heart. 
Confus'd, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a fervant ſhow'd the way; 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the ſervant trod before ; 
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Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide, 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to lin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 
Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
| Deteſted wretch ! but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro' purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back the gradual plumes diſplay, 
Ihe form etherial burſts upon his fight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light, 
Tho? loud at firſt the Pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wilt not what to do: 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 
But ſilence here the beauteous Angel broke, 
(The voice of muſick raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 
Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial rife before the throne: 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an Angel down, to calm thy mind: 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the {ky ; 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel — Thy fellow - ſervant J. 
Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker juſtly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid; 
Its ſacred Majeſty thro' all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 
"Tis thus, withdrawn in flate from human eye, 
The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 
Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be Qi. 
What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurprize 
Than thoſe which lately truck thy wond'ring eyes? 
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Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 

The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whole life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the Cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 

The mean, ſuſpicious awretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wan@ring poor; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind, 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his ſordid ſoul. 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 


With heaping coals of fire upon its head; G 


In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from droſs the filver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the Child half wean'd his heart from God; 
{Child of his age) for bim he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth aga : 

To what exceſſes had his dotage run? 

But God, to fave the father, took the ſon. 

To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 

And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. _ 
Ihe poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 

But how had all his fortunes felt à wrack, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back, . 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to teal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail! 

Thus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this tryal o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the Seraph flew. | 
Thus look'd ELIs HA, when to mount on high, | - 
His maſter took the chariot of the ky; 3 | 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view, 

The prophet gaz d, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending Hermit here a prayer begun, 
Lord! as in head n, on earth thy will be done. 
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Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 
And paſs d a life of piety and peace. 


We ſhall conclude this chapter with Mr. Gay's Tale of 
the apparition ; which, tho' written in the burleſque 
manner, with ſuch exquiſite humour, and juſt and plea- 
fant raillery, is conformable to the rules here laid down 
for theſe compoſitions. ff e 


A true Srox r of an ApIA RITTO, by Mr. Ga x. 


Scepticks (whoſe ſtrength of argument makes out 
That wiſdom's deep inquiries end in doubt) 
Hold this aſſertion poſitive and clear, | 
That ſprites are pure delufions rais'd by fear. 


Not that fam'd ghoſt, which in prefaging ſound 


Call'd Brutus to Philippi's fatal ground; 
Nor can Tiberius Gracchus' goary ſhade 
Theſe ever-doubting di ſputants perſuade. 
Strait they wich miles reply; thoſe tales of old 
By viſionary Prieſts were made and told: 4 
Oh might ſome ghoſt at dead of night appear, 
And make you own conviction by your fear 
T know your ſneers my eaſy faith accuſe, 
Which ve idle legends ſcares the muſe : 
But think not that I tell thoſe vulgar ſprites, 
Which frighted boys relate on winter nights; 
How cleanly milk- maids meet the fairꝝ train, 
How headleſs horſes drag the clinkin? chain, 
Night-roaming ghoſts, by ſaucer eye-balls-known, 
The common ſpectres of each country-town. | 
No, I ſuch fables can like you deſpiſe, 
And laugh to hear theſe nurſe-invented lies. 
Yet has not oft the fraudful guardian's fright 
Compell'd him to reſtore an orphan's right? 
And can we doubt that horrid ghoſts aſcend, 
Which on the conſcious murdrers ſteps attend ? 
Hear then, and let atteſted truth prevail, 
From faithful lips I learnt the dreadful tale. 
Where Axurn's foreſt ſpreads its limits wide, 
Whoſe branching paths the doubtful road divide, 
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A trav'ler took his folitary way; 


When low beneath the hills was ſunk the day. 


And now the-ſkie, with gath' ring darkneſs lowr, 
The branches ruſtle with the threaten'd ſnower; 
With ſudden blaſts the foreſt murmurs loud, 
Indented lightnings cleave the ſable cloud, 
Thunder on thunder breaks, the tempeſt roars, 
And heav'n diſcharges all its watry ſtores. 

The wand'ring tray'ler ſhelter ſeeks in vain, 

And ſhrinks and ſhivers with the beating rain; 
On his ſteed's neck the ſlacken'd bridle lay, 
Who choſe with cautious ſtep th' uncertain way; 


And now he checks the reign, and halts to hear 
If any noiſe foretold a village near. 


At length from far a ſtream of light he ſees 


Extend its level ray between the trees; 


Thither he ſpeeds, and as he nearer came, 
Joyful he knew the lamp's domeſtic flame 
That trembled thro' the window: croſs the way 
Darts forth the barking eur, and ſtands at bay. 

It was an ancient lonely houſe, that ſtood 
Upon the borders of the ſpacious wood; 


Here towers and antique battlements ariſe, 


And there in heaps the moulder'd ruin lies ; 
Some lord this manſion held in days of yore, 
'To chace the wolf, and pierce the foaming boar : 
How chang'd, alas, from what it once had been 1 
"Tis now degraded to a public inn. 

Strait he diſmounts, repeats his loud 1 
Swift at the gate the ready landlord ſtands; 
With frequent cringe he bows, and begs excuſe, 
His houſe was full, and ev'ry bed in uſe. 
What not a garret, and no ſtraw to ſpare ? 
Why then the kitchen-fire and elbow- chair 
Shall ſerve for once to nod away the night. 
The kitchen ever is the ſervant's right, - 
Replies the hoſt; there, all the fire around, 
The count's tir d footmen ſnore upon the ground, 

The maid, who liſten'd to this whole debate, 
With pity learnt the weary ſtranger's fate. 
Be brave, ſhe cries, you ſtill may be our gueſt, 
Our haunted room was ever held the belt; 
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If then your valour can the fright ſuſtain 

Of rattling curtains and the clinking chain, 

If your courageous tongue has power to talk, 
When round your bed the horrid ghoſt ſhall walk; 
If you dare aſk it, why it leaves its tomb, 

I'll fee your ſheets well air'd, and ſhow the room. 
Soon as the frighted maid her tale had told, 

The ſtranger enter'd, for his heart was bold. 

The damſel led him through a ſpacious hall, 
Where ivy hung the half-demoliſh'd wall; 

She frequent look'd behind, and chang'd her hue; 
0 hile fancy tipt the candle's flame with blue. 

And now they gain d the winding ſtairs aſcent, 

And to the loneſome rbom of terrors went. 

When all was ready ſwift retir'd the maid, 

The watch-lights burn, tuckt warm in bed was laid 
The hardy ſtranger, and attends the ſprite | 

Till his accuſtom'd walk at dead of night. 

At firſt he hears the wind with hollow roar 
Shake the looſe lock, and ſwing the creaking door; 
Nearer and nearer draws the dreadful ſound 
Of rattling chains, that dragg'd upon the ground: 
When lo, the ſpectre came with horrid ſtride, 
Approach'd the bed, and drew the curtains wide ; 
In human form the phaſiſul phantom ſtood, 

Expos'd his mangled boſom dy'd with blood, 

hen ſilent pointing to his wounded breaſt, 

Thrice wav'd his hand. Beneath his frighted gueſt, 
Ihe bed-eords trembled, and with ſhudd'ring fear, 
Sweat chill'd his limbs, high roſe his briſtled hair; 
Then mutt'ring haſty pray'rs, he mann'd his heart, 
And cry'd aloud ; Say, whence and who thou art? 
The ſtalking ghoſt with hollow voice replies, 
Three years afe counted, ſince with mortal eyes 

J ſaw the ſun, and vital air reſpir'd. 3 

Like thee benighted, and with travel tir'd, 

Within theſe walls I ſlept. O thirſt of gain! 

See ſtill the planks the bloody marks retain ; 
Stretch'd on this very bed, from ſleep I ſtart, 

And ſee the fteel impending o'er my heart ; 

The barb'rous hoſtels held the lifted knife, 

The floor ran purple with my guſhing life. 
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My treaſure now they ſeize, the golden ſpoil 
They bury deep beneath the graſs-grown ſoil, 
Far in the common field. Be bold, ariſe, 
My ſteps ſhall lead thee to thy fecret prize; 
There dig and find; let that thy care reward: 
Call loud on juſtice, bid her not retard 

To puniſh murder; lay my ghoſt at reſt, 

So ſhall with peace ſecure thy nights be bleſt ; 
And when beneath theſe boards my bones are found, 
Decent inter them in ſome facred ground. 

Here ceas'd the ghoſt. The ſtranger ſprings from bed, 
And boldly follows where the phantom led ; 

The half-worn ſtony ſtairs they now deſcend, 

Where paſſages obſcure their arches bend, 

Silent they walk ; and now through groves they paſs, 
Now through wet meads their ſteps imprint the grafs ; 
At length amidſt a ſpacious field they came : 

There ſtops the ſpectre, and aſcends in flame. 


Amaz'd he ſtood, no buſh, nor briar was found, 


To teach his morning ſearch to find the ground ; 
What could he da? the night was hideous dark, 
Fear ſhook his joints, and nature dropt the MARK; 
With that he ſtarting wak'd, and rais'd his head, 
But found the golden MAR « was left in bed. 
| | BS, 
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Of FaBLES. 


HE Fable differs little from the Tate, except in 
tis, that it is allegorical, and generally introduces 


animals, and things inanimate, as perfons diſcourſing to- 
gether, and delivering Precepts for the improvement of 
Mankind. n 

This ſpecies of compoſition was invented, we may 
ſuppoſe, to convey truth in an indirect manner, and un- 
der feigned characters, in caſes where to ſpeak plainly, 
and directly to the Fete might not be fo fafe or ſo effec- 
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tual, We find this uſe made of it even in the Holy: 


. Scriptures. Totham's parable of the trees in the ninth 


chapter of Judges is a kind of Fable, as is alſo that of 
Nathan's poor man and his lamb ; which, as Mr. Addi/on 
obſerves, conveyed inſtruction to the ear of a king with- 
out offence, and brought David to a proper ſenſe of his 
guilt, and of his duty. /Z/op, we may ſuppoſe, read his 
lectures in this manner as well for the ſake of ſafety, as 
to make them more agreeable ; and we are told that in 
the beginning of the Ne C Commonwealth, a mutiny 
was appeaſed, and the incenſed rabble reduced to reaſon, 
by a Fable of the belly and the limbs; when a man would 
have been torn in pieces, perhaps, who had preached 
the ſame doctrine to them in any other manner. | 
It is always expected that theſe compoſitions ſhould: 
inculc ate ſome moral, or uſeful leſſon, for when deficient 


in this reſpect, they are of little, or no value. — Take an 


example from Mr. GAY, 


The JucoLess. 4 FabLE. By Mr Car. 


A JucorEx long through all the town 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown... 
You'd think (fo far his art tranſcends) 

The devil at his fingers ends. 

Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bill ;. 
Convinc'd of his inferior ſkill, 
She ſought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defy'd the man of art aloud. 

Is this then he ſo fam'd for ſlight, 

Can this ſlow bungler cheat your fight, 
Pares he with me diſpute the prize ?: 
] leave it to impartial eyes. ST 
\  Provok'd, the juggler cry'd, tis done. 
In ſcience I ſubmit to none. 
Thus ſaid, the cups and balls he play'd ; 
y turns, ohis here, that there, convey d; 
The cards obedient to his words, . 
Are by a fillip turn'd to birds; _ PE 
_ His little boxes change the grain, : 
Trick after trick deludes the train, 
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He ſhakes his bag, he ſhows all fair, 
His fingers ſpread, and nothing there, 
Then bids it rain wich ſhowers of gold, 
And now his iv ry eggs are told. 

But when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amaz'd ſpectators hum applauſe. 

Vice now ſtept forth and took the place 
With all the forms of his grimace. 

This magick looking-glaſs, ſhe cries, 


(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes: 


Each eager eye the ſight Og, 
And ev'ry man himſelf admird.. 
Next, to a ſenator addrefling ; 


See this Barnk-note'; obſerve the bleſſing; 
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Breathe on the bill, Heigh, paſs ! Tis gone. 


Upon his lips a paglock ſnone. 
A ſecond puff the magick broke, . 
The padlock vaniſh'd, and he ſpoke: 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board, 
All full, with heady liquor ſtor' d, 
By clean conveyance diſappear, | 
And now too bloody. ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſhe to the thief 100 
At once his ready fingers clos d;; 
He opes his fiſt, the treaſures fed ; 1. 
"He ſees a halter in its ſtead. 
She bids ambition hold a 550 . 
He graſps a hatchet in his hand. 
A box of charity ſhe ſhows : FD 
Blow here, and a church. warden blows 
"Tis vanifh'd with conveyance neat, | 
And on the table ſmokes a treat. 
dhe ſhakes the dice; the board ſhe 15904 
And from all pockets fills her box. 
She next a meager rake addreſt 
Ibis picture ſee; her ſhape, her breaſt! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes! 
Hold her, and have her. With ſurpriſe; 455 
His hand expo d a box of pills; 
And a loud laugh proclaim d his Ws. £ 
A counter, in a miſer's hand, + 
Grew twenty guineas at command ; 
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She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And 'tis a counter now again. 

A guinea with a touch you ſee 
Take ev'ry ſhape but Charity; 

And not one thing you ſaw, or drew, 
But chang'd from what was firſt in view, 
The juggler now, in grief of heart, 

With this ſubmiſſion own'd her art. 

Can I ſuch matchleſs ſlight withſtand ? 
How practice hath improv'd your hand! 
But now and then I cheat the throng ; 
You ev'ry day, and all day 100g 


Mr. Moore has conan a very uſeful 1 important 
leſſon to the ladies, and repreſented diſagreeable truths in 
a pleaſing manner, by the following Fable. 


The POET and his PaTzon, A Fable. By We. MEAS. 


Why, Czha, is your ſpreading waiſt 
So looſe, fo negligently lac d? 
Why muſt the wrapping bed-gown hide, 
Vote ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride? 
How ill that dreſs adorns your head, 
Diſtain'd, and rumpled from the bed! 
'Thoſe clouds, that ſhade your demie Forts 
A little water might diſplace, - 
As nature every morn beſtows, 
The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe. 
Thoſe treſſes, as the raven black 
That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglet, 
Deſtroy. the face, which once they deck'd. 
Whence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs r 
Pray, madam, are you marry'd 2. Yes. | 
Nay, then indeed the wander ceaſes, 
No matter now how looſe your dreſs is; 
The end is won, your fortune's made, 
Your ſiſter now may take the trade. 
Alas! what pity tis to ind _ 
This fault 1 in Mt. the Kale Kind. 
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From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 
And all that ſours the wedded life. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 
"Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart ; 
Let neatneſs then, ahd beauty ſtrive | 


To keep a wav'ring flame alive. * 


Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conqueſt, than ſubdue; 
Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 


What is there farther to be ſeen ? 


A newer face may raiſe the flame, 
But every woman is the ſame. 
Then ſtudy chiefly to improve 


The charm, that fix'd your huſband's love, 


Weigh well his humour. Was it dreſs, 
That gave your beauty power to bleſs ? 
Purſue it ſtill ; be neater ſeen; 

Tis always frugal to be clean ; 

So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire, 


Ia garret high (as ſtories ſay). 
A Poet ſung his tuneſul lay ; 
So ſoft, ſo ſmooth his verſe, you'd ſwear 
Apollo and the muſes there: 
Thro' all the town his praiſes rung, 
His ſonnets at the Play-houſe ſung ; 
High waving o'er his lab'ring head, 
The goddeſs Want her pinions ſpread, 
And with poetic fury fir'd 
What Pharbus 2557 had inſpir'd. 

A noble youth of taſte and wit, 
Approv'd the ſprightly things he writ, 
And ſought him in his cobweb dome, 


Diſcharg'd his rent, and brought him home. 


Behold him at the ſtately board, 
Who, but the Poet and my Lord! 
Each day, deliciouſly he dines, 
And greedy quaffs the gen'rous wines; 
His tides were plump, his ſkin was ſleek, 
Aug plenty n on his check; 
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Aſtoniſn'd at the change ſo new, 
Away th' inſpiring goddeſs flew. 
Now, dropt for politics and news, 
Neglected lay the drooping muſe; 
Unmindful whence his fortune came, 
He ſtifled the poetic flame ; 
Nor tale, nor ſonnet, for my lady, 
Lampoon, nor epigram was ready. 
With juſt contempt his patron ſaw, 
(Reſolv'd his bounty to withdraw) 
And thus with anger in his look, 
The late repenting fool beſpoke. _ 
Blind to the good that courts thee grown, 
Whence has the ſun of favour ſhone ? 
Delighted with thy tuneful art, 
Eſteem was growing in my heart, 
But idly thou reject'ſt the charm, 
That gave it birth, and kept it Warm. 
Onthinking fools, alone deſpiſe 
The arts, that taught them-firft. to riſe. 


There is ſomething very original, as well as dioll and 
fatyrical, in the following Fable by Mr. Smart. 


The Ba o- WIG andthe Tonacco-Pzys, 


A bag-wig of a jauntee air, 
FTrick'd up with all a barber's care, 
Loaded with powder and perfume, 
Fung in a ſpend-thrift's dreſſing room; 
Cloſe by its ſide, by chance eonvey' d, 
A black tobacco- pipe was laid; 
And with its vapours far and near 
Out ſtonk the eſſence of monſieur: 
At which its rage, the thing of hair, 
Thus, briſtling up, began declare: 
« Bak'd dirt, that with intruſion rude 
« Breaks in upon my ſolitude ; 
« And with thy fetid breath defiles 
« The air for forty thouſand miles. — 
« Avaunt - pollution's in thy touch—— 
Oh barborous Exgliſo! —horrid Dutch ! 
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<< cannot bear it.— Here, Sue, Nan, 
« Go, call the maid to call the man, 

« And bid him come without delay, 
« To take this odious pipe away.— 
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« Hideous ! ſure ſome one ſmoak'd thee, friend, 


% Reverſely at his other end. 

« Oh, what mixt odours! what a throng 

% Offalt and ſour, and ſtale and firong ! 

« A moſt unnatural combination, 

« Enough to mar all perſpyation.— 

„ Monſtrous I again—'twou'd vex a faint, 

« Suſan, the drops—or elſe I faint!' 

The pipe (for *twas a pipe of ſoul) 

Raiſing himſelf upon his bow], 

In ſmoak, like oracle of old, | , 

Did thus his ſentiments unfold : | 

« Why what's the matter, goodman Swagger, 

« Thou flanting, French, fantaſtic bragger, 

« Whoſe whole fine ſpeech is (with a pox) 

« Ridiculous and heterodox. 

« Twas better for the Eagliſb nation 

« Before ſuch ſcoundrels came in faſhion ; 

« When none ſought hair in realms unknown, 

“ But ev'ry blockhead wore his own. 

Know, puppy, I'm an Exgliſb pipe, 

«© Deem'd worthy of each Briton's gripe ; * 

„Who with my cloud-compelling aid 

«« Help our plantations and our trade; 

« And am, when ſober and when mellow, 

« An upright, downright honeſt fellow. 

_ * Tho! fools, like you, may think me rough, 

« And ſcorn me 'cauſe Iam in buff, 

« Yet your contempt I glad receive, 

„ *Tis all the fame that you can give. 
None finery or fopp'ry prize 

% But they who've ſomething to diſguiſe ; 

« For fimple nature hates abuſe, 

« And PLAINNESS 7s the dreſs of USE. 


WV 


What has been ſaid on the Fable leads me to a confi» 


deration of the more ſublime and enterpriſing part 0 
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allegorical poetry; which gives liſe and action to virtues 
and vices, to paſſions and diſeaſes, to natural and moral 
qualities; and introduces goblins, fairies, and other ima- 

ginary perſonages and things, acting as divine, human, 
or infernal beings ; and by that means affords matter and 
machinery ſufficient even for an heroic poem : which has 
paſs'd unregarded by the writers on the Art of Poetry, not- 
withſtanding theſe airy diſguiſes are, as 1t were, the "wy 
quinteſſence or ſoul of the ſcience, 
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